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A Comparison of Present Salaries of City Superintendents 
With Those of Pre-War Time 
Margaret L. McAdoo 


A study in salaries of superintendents of 
schools in 58 cities of the United States shows 
that in 1913 the maximum salary was $10,000 a 
year, with four superintendents receiving that 
amount; now the maximum is $12,000 a year, 
with four superintendents receiving it; one su- 
perintendent receives $10,500, and nine $10,006 
a year. The total appropriation for the year 
1913 for the payment of these officials was $308,- 
100, and for the year 1921, $439,960, or a total 
increase for the period of seven years of $122,- 
860. This increase within itself is modest, only 
an average of $2,155.43 for each superintendent, 
but upon examining the figures in detail the 
findings are surprising. 

For instance, in three cities, Oakland, Akron, 
and Youngstown the salaries have been more 
than doubled, the increase being from $4,000 to 
$10,000 in the first named city, and $4,000 to 
$9,000 in the two last named; in two other 
cities, Albany and Wilmington, the salaries 
have been exactly doubled, there being a pro- 
motion from $3,000 to $6,000 in each instance. 
The superintendents of some of the smaller 
cities, it will also be seen, are paid the higher 
rates, as Gary, Indiana, which falls within the 
$10,000 a year class. 

This generosity may be partly due to growth 
in population of the cities in question. Gary, 
for instance, in 1910, had a population of only 
16,802, while in 1920, she laid claim to 55,378 
souls; Akron, Ohio, in 1910 had a population 
of 69,067, and in 1920, 208,435—both cities hav- 
ing more than trebled their population; and 
Youngstown, Ohio, has also grown, having al- 
most doubled the number of her inhabitants for 
the same period of time. 

But, coming from plums to pickles, it will be 
seen that in six of the larger cities, Boston, 

Louisville, San Francisco, St. 
Louis, and St. Paul, the superintendents have 
received no promotion since 1913. 


Cincinnati, 


Boston and 
Cincinnati, however, were at that time paying 
their superintendents the generous salaries of 
$10,000 a year each; but San Francisco, a city 
of 506,676 increased the 
salary of her superintendent from the compara- 
tively small amount of $4,000 a year; nor have 
Louisville and St. Paul, also cities having a 
population of a little over 200,000, from the 
salary of $5,000 which each paid its superin- 
tendent in 1913. 


inhabitants, has not 


The following is a list of cities paying these 
varieties in salaries, the number of which, it 
happens to be, is the same as the muchly quoted 
“57” : 

Statement showing salaries of city superin- 
tendents of schools in sixty of the larger cities 
for the years 1921 and 1913. 


Cities 1921 1913 
Birmingham, Ala. ..--8 7,500 $ 5.000 
Los Angeles, Calif....... 8,000 6,000 
6 re 10,000 t,000 
San Francisco, Calif. 4.000 4,000 
Denver, Colo. 8,000 6,000 
Bridgeport, Conn. 6,000 4,100 
New Haven, Conn. ........ 5,000 4.500 
Wilmington, Del. 6,000 3.009 
Atlanta, Ga. 5.000 3.400 


i, hide ohne ces ¢c 12,000 10,000 
Indianapolis, Ind. .. 8,000 5,500 
Des Moines, Iowa.......... 7,500 4,000 
New Orleans, La........... 8,000 5,000 
Kansas City, Kans. ....... 5,000 3,500 
Baltimore, Md. 8,000 5,000 
Boston, Mass. 10,000 10,000 


Cities 1921 1913 
Cambridge, Mass. 6,000 5,000 
Lowell, Mass. prédvauscs. Oe 3,300 
New Bedford, Mass. ....... 5,500 4,000 
Springfield, Mass. ......... 5,800 5,000 
Worcester, Mass. 6,000 4,250 
Detroit, Mich. Sea 8,000 
Grand Rapids, Mich........ 5,500 4,000 
Minneapolis, Minn. 8,000 5,500 
St. Paul, Minn. 5,006 5,000 
St. Louis, Mo. 8,090 8,000 
Omaha, Nebr. osevs 20200 5,400 
Jersey City, N. J......... 10,500 6,500 
Newark, N. J.............. 10,000 7,000 
Peterson, Dis d.ccsccsccssee 6000 3,600 
CO EE ee 3,600 
(0 ne oe 6,000 3,000 
RO EE Rivsetcsscecsees BORO 7,500 
New York City............ 12,000 10,000 
Rochester, N. Y..........-. 8,000 5,000 
Pewee” I: 2. cscecccss.s BOO 4,000 
Columbus, Ohio............ 7,500 4,000 
Cleveland, Ohio 10,000 6,000 
Dayton, Ohio 6,120 5,000 
Toledo, Ohio 6,240 5,000 
Youngstown, Ohio 9,000 4,000 
ee 12,000 9,000 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 12,000 9,000 
Reading, Pa. 4,700 4,000 
Nashville, Tenn. 4,800 3,600 
Providence, R. I............ 6,000 5,000 
Houston, Tex. 6,000 4,000 
San Antonio, Tex. ........ 6,000 3,600 
Salt Lake City, Utah....... 6,000 4,800 
Norfolk, Va. 5,000 3,250 
Richmond, Va. 6,500 4.000 
Seattle, Wash. .........0<. 10,000 7,500 
Spokane, Wash. 5,800 4,500 
Milwaukee, Wis. a 9,000 6,000 
Washington, D. C.......... 6,000 er 
Gary, Ind. 10,000 6,000 
Louisville, Ky. 5,000 5,000 
Akron, Ohio 9,090 4,000 
Cincinnati, Ohio 10,000 10,000 


WOMEN IN SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION. 
Bertha Y. Hebb. 

The advancement of women to responsible 
positions is nowhere more evident than in the 
It is not merely that 84 
per cent of the teachers in 


teaching profession. 
American schools 
are women, but that more and more women are 
called into administrative and advisory capac- 
ities in the schools. 

The highest educational offices, that of state 
superintendent of schools, in nine states are 
held by women: Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Kan- 
*sas, Montana, North Dakota, Texas, W ashing- 
ton and Wyoming; the office of city superintend- 
ent of schools in many of the larger cities is held 
them that of Los 
Angeles, Calif., a city of upward of 300,000 pop- 
ulation, at a salary of $8,000 a year; and 21 
100,000 in- 


habitants or over, have women representatives 


by women, among being 


cities, having a population of 
on their school boards. 

In many cities the position of chief medical 
school, health officer, is held by 
Altoona, 
Kast 


inspector, or 


women. Among these cities are: 


Pa.; Decatur, Lll.; Dubuque, Iowa; 


Orange, N. J.; Kalamazoo, Mich.; Lincoln, 
Nebr.; Little Rock, Ark.; Providence, R. L.; 
Sacramento, Cal.; Saginaw, Mich.; Tampa, 


Fla.; Topeka and Wichita, Kans. 
The important 
educational positions is probably best seen in 


advancement of women to 


the remarkable increase in the number of 





superintendents. In 1900 there were 
276 women county superintendents in _ the 
three times that number—771. In some States 
United States, and in 1920-21 there are almost 
this feature of woman’s educational activity be- 
comes a monopoly. 


county 


In Montana, for instance, 
where there are 51 counties, every county super- 
intendent is a woman; and in Wyoming, with 
22 counties, there are no male county superin- 
tendents. 

The list of States with women county super- 
intendents is worth looking into in detail. In 
addition to the entire monopoly in this respect 
by the States of Montana and Wyoming, Iowa, 
Kansas, Nebraska, New York, and South 
Dakota show particularly notable increases. 

The following is a list of the county super- 
intendents by States. Those in New York State 
are known as “district superintendents.” 





1900 1920-21 
DE 2itbvedtucedsteases ebee (a) 1 
a tue ee ae bis ta ah bee (a) 10 
ER iS s oi oe Vake Nas po-5da8 34 17 30 
ES oa Oe Sc oie al 6 a. wk-6h edie 30 56 
I ere ree eee ere 14 33 
a ee eee 8 10 
ES pid bP oe ei eet eg eee ee 13 58 
ong a ens evi ote aU 26 67 
EP ery re ee eee 16 26 
EE ee ee 8 24 
IE 5. 2k algsniceiaia hk Oak Bla a A 14 43 
ls ings ik Rate e ie bias ire ei 10 25 
a Ss karl kisi dare @keina eae 26 51 
bce eee eel ob a cobs Yt 10 61 
New Mexico ......... a inhts ie (a) 14 
re ae ee re 12 42 
POU SMPOOEME cc ccccccccesveser (a) 1 
CE 5 se oa en bet ew ects 10 25 
Reo eis oe BS 6 d's Gee e 7 26 
RN eS ee 8 kee a so (a) 10 
CE 56 og: s cha gia ab aa wae 18 53 
EE A Se ts Ba aes dead sib ew 9 4 
EC er a ea (a) 31 
OE Se oa ee eee (a) 1 
Ss dn ie ts Oe Seed eae 8 19 
eee ee 9 26 
EE, ai s's id werd hd 66S aera eee 11 22 

276 771 


(a) Data not available for year 1900. 
“WE TEACHERS DON’T PARTICIPATE.” 


Four teachers were exchanging vacation ex- 
periences, after one of the first fall days of 
school. 

“T studied pedagogy in a big university,” said 
an enthusiastic beginner. “Of course I know 
something about teaching, with the benefit of a 
college education, but what I studied this sum- 
mer was curricula and course planning for high 
schools.” 

The experienced teachers 
each other and laughed shortly. 

“T took a frivolous pleasure trip,” said one. 
“T didn’t even do any sight-seeing.” 

“T simply vegetated at home,” said another, 
frankly yawning. 


three 


looked at 


“IT went to work and made some money for 
myself,” said the third. And to the beginner, 
who seemed disappointed by their lack of ideals 
and devotion to their profession, “We teachers 
don’t participate in any way in the school ad- 
ministration. If we are fitted to teach the 
subjects dealt out to us, why should we fit our- 
selves to do more? Why just this summer a 
committee of school board members has been 
planning some new courses, and retaining or 
altering some old courses, the very sort of thing 
you were specializing in.” 

The beginner nodded, in the new light shed 
on her, but she was not yet ready to surrender 
her enthusiasm. 

“Perhaps school boards and school superin- 
tendents are beginning to think about having 
the teachers participate in the school adminis- 
tration. So I shall go right on fitting myself 
for that participation.” 
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WASTE IN EDUCATION 


H. R. Bonner, Chief of Statistical Division, U. S. Bureau of Education 


It behooves us to pause occasionally to locate 
and measure the waste in public education, to 
point out some of the factors that contribute to 
it, and to suggest methods by which the situa- 
tion may be improved. I shall not attempt to 
analyze the problem for each individual state 
but only to deal with the United States as a 
I shall 


refrain so far as possible from injecting per- 


whole and with certain groups of cities. 


sonal opinion into the argument, and base my 
deductions upon the evidence supplied by care- 
fully analyzed statistics. I shall not digress to 
enumerate the loss due to the fact that our 
present school term is only seven-tenths as long 
as it would be if the schools were maintained 
for eleven months in the year. No business 
firm would think of allowing an investment of 
two billions of dollars in buildings and equip- 
ment to be idle for 205 days in the year. This 
appalling waste in the administration of our 
public school system has only to be mentioned 
to be condemned, and needs no further discus- 
sion. I shall not discuss the waste brought 
about by inadequate equipment, antiquated 
school buildings, obsolete textbooks, poor teach 
ing, improperly supervised study, and the aim: 
lessness with which many pupils pursue thei! 
school work. 
the more general aspects of the problem inci- 
dent to repetition of 
school work, and withdrawal from school. 


I shall confine my discussion to 
irregular attendance, 


The statistical report of the Commissioner of 
Education for 1918 shows that the average per- 
son who completed his education in that year 
had attended school for only 1,076 days. This 
average includes attendance at all types of 
schools—elementary, secondary and higher in- 
stitutions. As the average length of the school 
term is about 160 days, or eight months, the 
average person now completing his education 
has attended school for 6.7 years of 160 days 
each. On the basis of a nine-months’ term this 
average reduces to a little less than six years 
of schooling for the average person. Assuming 
that the average child completes nine-tenths of 
a grade a year, it follows that the average per- 
son completes 5.4 grades during his life time. 
There is conclusive evidence, therefore, that we 
are a “nation of sixth graders.” This is not 
an accomplishment of which we should be 
proud, especially in view of the fact that those 
who completed their schooling prior to 1918 did 
not accomplish so much. If this “average” per- 
son had attended school continuously for 365 
days each year, he would have attended school 
for a little less than three years. As _ this 
“average” person is expected to live 57 years 
after he becomes old enough to enter school, 
i. e., five years of age, it is seen that he goes to 
school for one-nineteenth of his life time. The 
number receiving a collegiate education is so 
small that one would have to meet 61 adults 
over 23 years of age or 116 persons of all ages 
Although 
most states provide twelve years of public ele- 
mentary and secondary schooling yet the 
average person takes advantage of only about 
one-half of the opportunity afforded him for 
securing an education. Can the state afford to 
make such a lavish provision for education, 
spending almost a billion dollars a year for it, 
and yet permit its future citizens to be so prodi- 
gal? The situation challenges analysis. 

Let us ascertain wherein the waste occurs and 
what remedies may be applied to accomplish 
better results. Educational statistics show that 
the average child enrolled in school attends for 


to find a single college graduate. 


only three-fourths of the school term provided. 
Twenty-five per cent of the term is actually 
wasted by irregular attendance for which the 
States paid over 173 millions of dollars in 1918. 
The average annual cost of education for each 
child attending daily is about $49, whereas if 
all the children enrolled attended each day the 
corresponding average would be only $36. 
Regular attendance, therefore, would decrease 
the per capita cost about $13 per child annually 
without changing the total amount spent. In 
diana, Oregon, and Ohio waste the least—only 
about ten per cent of the term; while Arizona, 
Oklahoma, Alabama, and Kentucky waste the 
most—not far from forty per cent of the term. 
The loss due to irregular attendance in the most 
wasteful states is about four times as great as 
it is in the better states where the children at- 
tend fairly regularly. Only one remedy seems 
applicable for this phase of the problem—a bet- 
ter compulsory attendance law, rigidly en- 
forced. What some states have done, others 
can do. 

Assuming that children may be expected to 
be absent from school ten per cent of the time, 
we must still face the fact that fifteen per cent 
of the school term in the United States is in- 
excusably wasted. Just how long it will take 
to eliminate this prodigality under normal pro- 
cedure may be ascertained with a fair degree of 
certainty without employing mathematical ex- 
actitude. In 1870 the average child wasted 41 
per cent of the short term of 132 days of school- 
ing provided, while in 1918 he wasted by irregu- 
lar attendance only 25 per cent of the term. In 
about 48 years, absence from school has been 
gradually reduced from 41 to 25 per cent, or to 
If it took 
the Nation 48 years to learn to save sixteen per 


a net reduction of sixteen per cent. 


cent of its expenditures for schools, it will take 
at least 45 years to reduce it to the reasonable 
expectation of ten per cent. It ean be 
prophesied, therefore, that this millennium will 
come in 1963. Few of us will live to see it. 
Some may contend that it does not cost the 
United States 173 millions of dollars annually 
to provide schooling for the children who daily 
stay out of school. It must be remembered that 
school buildings have been provided for the totai 
enrollment. A sufficient corps of teachers has 
been employed to give instruction to all who are 
enrolled. Extra work is entailed in making up 
the work of those who are absent. The work 
The fuel 
and janitorial costs are not minimized by ab- 
sence. 


of the others is necessarily delayed. 


The cost of supervision does not de- 
crease. In fact, the major expenditures for 
our schools are determined very largely by the 
total number of children who choose to enter 
school and not so much by the average daily at- 
tendance. It is highly probable that, if only 
three-fourths of the children in the United 
States should attend regularly, the schools could 
be maintained at about three-fourths of their 
present cost. Our problem, however, is not to 
reduce the cost but to utilize it to its maximum 
From the standpoint of the 
pupils it is an indisputable fact that the chil- 
dren lose one-fourth of the school term. To 
them it is a dead loss. The fact that over five 
millions of children are out of school each day 


purchasing power. 


should cause school administrators to view this 
problem with alarm. Taxpayers will feel justi- 
fied in complaining about tax rates when they 
learn that 23 cents out of every dollar spent on 
public education is as good as wasted. In 
short, this waste is so great that if it were fully 
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utilized the average person who completed his 
education in 1918 would have had 1,434 days 
of schooling instead of 1,076 days, thereby in- 
creasing the time that he has attended school 
from six years to almost eight years of 180 days 
each, and enabling him to reach the eighth 
grade instead of the sixth. 

The waste due to irregular attendance in the 
rural schools is greater than it is in the city 
schools. The average city school term is 182 
days and the children waste over 21 per cent 
of it. In the shorter rural school term of 144 
days, the children waste almost 29 per cent of it. 

Bad legislation is largely responsible for this 
great waste of money. It seems unpardonable 
for legislators to authorize the expenditure of 
public money and then not make provision for 
expending it wisely. They may perhaps be 
pardoned for authorizing the maintenance of 
kindergartens without requiring such little chil- 
dren to attend regularly, even if they do attend 
only 54 days out of 100, but their action ean 
scarcely be condoned when they permit Six- 
year-olds to enter school without making provi- 
sion for their regular attendance. Altogether 
47 States permit children to attend school at the 
age of six, or even younger. Only two states 
Not a 
single state requires regularity of attendance of 
pupils during the first year that they are per- 
mitted to attend. This lack of coordination in- 
vites irregularity in 


defer the age of entrance to 7 years. 


attendance. In 
only 19 states are children required to attend 
school at the age of 7. 


school 


In 29 states the cor- 
responding age is 8, while one state does not 
require attendance until children become 9 
years of age. It would be just as illogical to 
grant automobile licenses without at the same 
time requiring the driver to go to the right. 
When cities find that considerable loss ensues 
without traffic regulations it immediately en- 
acts laws to protect life and to minimize the 
loss. Why should not a state deal as wisely 
with its children? .Would it not be the part of 
wisdom to require all children to attend school 
regularly after they once enter? Such a provi- 
sion would eliminate much waste especially in 
the lower grades. It is indeed surprising that 
this important provision has been so long over- 
looked by legislatures. 

From a study of the distributioon of pupils 
by grades in 23 states in 1918 it was found that 
there were more than twice as many pupils in 
the first grade as actually entered school for 
the first time. In the whole nation about two 
million pupils are repeating the work of the 
first grade. About one-tenth of all the children 
enrolled in the public schools are repeating the 
work of the first grade. The repeaters in the 
first grade throughout the United States out- 
number our total high school enrollment. The 
cost of a repeater in this grade, however, is only 
a little more than one-third as much as the cost 
for a student in high school. 

It is difficult, if not impossible, to make a 
precise analysis of this situation. No other 
grade contains so large a percentage of “re- 
peaters.” Undoubtedly some of these children 
are in this grade a second or third time because 
of their inability to master the technique of our 
written language. The first grade may be the 
most difficult of all when the mass of absolutely 
new material to be mastered is considered. The 
most plausible explanation, however, of this 
high proportion of “repeaters” lies in the fact 
that children attend school very irregularly 


during the first year. Under essentially similar 
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conditions children in the kindergarten waste 
46 per cent of the school term. It is highly 
probable that first grade children waste almost 
as high a proportion of the school term. No 
compulsory attendance laws operate to keep 
them in school. Their presence is optional. 
Considerable disagreement exists among par- 
ents and even among educators as to the proper 
age for entering school. When a child goes to 
school for the first time he comes into contact 
with many other children and has unusual op- 
portunities to contract diseases. When such 
young children are obliged to stay out of school 
for a few weeks on account of illness parents 
do not consider it urgent that they should re- 
turn to school even when they have fully re- 
covered. To delay school work for another 
year is not often regarded as a matter of serious 
concern. All of these factors taken collectively 
largely explain the waste of school expenditures 
in the first grade. 

In 80 cities enrolling over a million children 
in 1908 there were 66 children repeating the 
work of the first grade for every one hundred 
beginners. In 1918, there were only 53 “re- 
peaters” for each one hundred beginners in 
these cities. It is seen, therefore, that cities are 
gradually solving this problem since they now 
have only four-fifths as high a proportion of 
“repeaters” in the first grade as they had ten 
years ago. For the whole United States, how- 
ever, the proportion of “repeaters” in this grade 
has been reduced only four per cent since 1911. 
Undoubtedly a wisely administered compulsory 
attendance law applying to all children who de- 
sire to enroll in school and who have become 6 
‘over-weight” of 


years of age would reduce the 
the first grade. 

The cost of the “repeater” in grades above 
the first, in my judgment, has been somewhat 
overestimated. For 80 city school systems in 
1918, it is found that 5.1 per cent of all pupils 
are repeating the work of the first 
Assuming that none drop out before they have 
reached the sixth grade, the proportion of new 
“repeaters” added to the list each year from 


grade. 


the second to the sixth grades cannot exceed 3.2 
per cent. It is seen, therefore, that not over 
8.3 per cent of all the children enrolled in city 
schools are repeating the work of the first s’x 
grades. 
over-age for their grade but they are not neces- 


A higher percentage than this may be 


sarily repeating the work of the grade in which 
70.5 per cent of the 
pupils are enrolled in these six grades, it is not 
likely that more than twelve per cent of all the 
pupils enrolled in city schools are repeating the 
work pursued. It is h'ghly probable that the 
correct percentage does not exceed ten, since in 
the advanced grades no compulsory attendance 
law operates to keep “repeaters” in school. 
These percentages rather closely 
with results obtained by statistical 
methods applied to age-grade tables which show 
that the average child in a city school completes 
of a grade a year, 
loss of only ten per 


they are enrolled. As 


harmonize 
higher 


approx:mately nine-tenths 
thereby resulting in a net 
cent. From the foregoing computations it fol- 
lows that about one-half of the repetition in all 
the grades occurs in the first. For the urban 
and rural schools combined it is estimated that 
the number of repeaters in all grades is not far 
from twenty per cent. It is unfortunate, how- 
ever, that we often speak of over-age children in 
the rural schools as “ 
tarded. 


children in city schools. 


repeaters” or as being re- 
They are probably just as capable as 
They often lack the 
They 
They 


are belated rather than retarded or repeating. 


opportunity of advancing as rapidly. 


travel by local train and not by express. 


However, the waste due to repetition is not nec- 
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essarily additional to that caused by irregular 


attendance, much repetition is charge 
able to irregularity in attendance. It is illogi 
eal, therefore, to infer that children waste one 
fourth of the term by irregular at 
tendance and also an additional 20 per cent bi 


cause of repetition. 


since 


school 


Let us analyze the other end of the age-grade 
scale to find out what happens. Of one thou 
sand children entering the first the 
United States there will still be one thousand 
when they reach the fifth grade. Only 830 will 
register in the sixth grade; 710, in the seventh; 
and 634 in the eighth. Of the original one 
thousand only 342 will enter high school; 246 
will reach the second year; 181, the third year; 
150, the fourth year, and 139 will continue long 
to complete a four-year high school 
Parenthetically it might be added that 
only 72 of the original one thousand will enter 


grade in 


enough 
course. 


college; 52 will become sophomores; 39, juniors; 


30, seniors, and 23 will graduate. These small 


SEEEEEEEEEE EEE EEE EEE EE EEE EEE EEE EE 


A RIFT. 
Frances Wright Turner. 


Dear empty schoolhouse, fancy-led, 
That sheltered many a childish head; 
Where often a scene of other days 
Lingers whene’er our fancy strays 
Across the lintel of thy door, 

Across thy crooked, sunbeamed floor. 


Once, grew wild roses by thy sill— 
I wonder if they blossom still? 


There where you nestle in deep, tall grass, 

Almost hidden from all who pass, 

You seem so empty, so alone 

With all of your merry children flown; 

Just an empty nest where the sun shines 
through, 

Drenched in the tears of the morning dew; 

Silent when sunlight, or snows, or rains 

Drift alike on your window panes, 

Or cover once more, your worn old sill— 

Deserted? Ah yes, but we love you still. 


EEEEEEEEEEEEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE EEE ESE 


survival percentages in the higher grades indi- 
cate in no unmistakable manner the inability 
of our hold the young 
advanced work. In 
higher survival percentages obtain. 


schools to men and 


women for schools 


city 

Practically 
The 
seventh grade will have 91 per cent of the num- 
ber that began, and the eighth grade 
cent. 


none will drop out before the sixth grade. 


75 per 
Three-fourths of the beginners in city 
schools will reach the eighth grade. Sixty per 
cent of the beginners will enter high school; 58 
per cent will enroll in the second year; 25 per 
the third, and 
fourth year. 


eent in twenty per 


In other words one-fifth of city 


cent in the 


school children will go as far as the fourth year 
of high school, as compared with fifteen per 
cent for the urban and rural schools combined. 
It is highly probable that only about one child 
in eight in the rural schools is now completing 
a four-year high school course. 


In view of the foregoing facts, it may seem 
paradoxical, nevertheless it is true, that a 
smaller percentage of children in the rural 


schools drop out during the ages 15 to 16, than 
is found in eity schools. 1910 
shows that of the children 13 years of age only 


The census of 


89 per cent are in school, while for city schools 
in 1918 the corresponding percentage in school 
is only 85. At 14 years of age the percentages 
are reduced to 81 for the nation, and 65 for 
cities. At 15 


spectively, while at 16 they have been reduced 


they become 68 and 41 re 


to 51 and 24 respectively. The corresponding 


percentages for the rural schools only would 
show still greater differences for these ages. 


These percentages indicate that there is much 


greater tendency for the city child than for the 
rural child to drop out of school. 


This situa 


n view of the fact that 


tion is to be expected 
employment 
The 


take $ 


greater opportunity for securing 
the city than in the country. 
rural school term is often so short that it 
a child a long t.me to complete even an elemen 
tary 
tended in 
not 


exists in 


course. The average number of days at 


rural schools of sixteen states does 


exceed 90 per year. To complete even a 
standard elementary course in such schools, th 
rural child would have to attend school for at 
least 


be 22 


to enter high school. 


16 years. In such cases the pupil would 


years of age before he becomes eligible 
In fourteen states, urban 
and rural combined, it takes the average child 
until he is 20 years of age to complete eight 
grades of elementary school work. In some 
states this impossibility is partially offset by thx 
fact that the completion of seven grades is con- 
sidered a laudable ach‘evement. Further, there 
attached to 
districts than 


Pupils in the country school often continue to 


opprobrium overagedness 


rural 


is less 
in the in municipalities. 
repeat or take by installments the work of the 
upper elementary grades for several years, since 


Not 


many do not have access to a h gh school. 


so in the city. The children e:ther withdraw 
from school or go into high school. School 


mortality at these ages in city schools consti 
tutes a more vital problem than that of repeti 
Pupils will not endure the censure inci 
dent to over-agedness. It has been 
the U. 8. Kdueation that 


times as great a proportion of over-age 


tion. 
found by 
Bureau of over seven 
pupils 
in city schools drop out of school between the 
fifth grade and the eghth as is 
children 


found among 


who are making sat sfactory progress 
in these grades. 
that a 


satisfactory progress are 


Ths oceurs despite the fact 
who have hitherto 
added to 
group in these grades and do not actually with 
This is the 
attendance. It 


few children made 


the over-age 
peri id in city 


draw. “eritieal” 


school would seem, therefore, 
that lack of success in school work very largely 
accounts for school mortality during this “criti 
eal” period. 


How 


this problem ¢ 


school administrators dealt with 
Many of them have adhered to 


of study, regardless of 


have 


the old academic course 


the demand for an enriched curriculum. The 
educational banquet should be prepared for the 
sub-normal, and the precocious; the halt and 
the maimed; the deaf and the blind; the 
moronic and the feeble-minded; the dyspeptic 
and the neurotic. It must contain a suitable 


diet for all, so that none who have partaken of 
Children 


often leave the unpalatable feast prepared by 


the feast will suffer from indigestion. 


nutritious 
or trade school 
det is clearly 


the public school and purchase a more 


one in a private commercial 


where the calorific value of the 


indicated on the menu. Many of the vocational 
courses now offered are so “bhallasted” with the 
wrecks of obsolete languages, the spoils of 


profitless wars, and other vestigeal structures 
that many children prefer to sail on a vessel 
loaded only with useful cargo. In organizing 
our programs of study, we often fail to take ae- 
count of the aptitudes and inclinations of the 


child, 


academie ostracism. 


driving hm _ into 


youth of 14 or 15 


virtually 
Thi 


years of age should tind a type of publie sch 0] 


the reby 


work which is suited to his particular needs and 


which will contribute to his efter ney as a eiti 
is offered to 


those who desire to drop out of school at these 


zen. Unless such vocational work 
ages the state does not seem justifiable in com- 
pelling them to continue in the academic work 
for which they are not fitted by nature. It is 
to be hoped that the jun:or high schools will be 
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When the 


schools offer a type of work suited to the needs 


keenly awake to this situation. 
of these children the State ean no longer 
countenance withdrawal from = sch ol at thes 
“eritical ages.” 

What have state legislatures done in the mat 
ter? In eight states labor permits are granted 
under certain conditions to children who have 
reached the age of 12. In only four states are 
labor permits hot granted to children under 1D 
years of age. 
is 14. 
pected that large 


In all other states the age of exit 
With these low minimums it may be ex 
children, 
especially those who are not making satisfac 


percentages ol 


tory progress, will leave school at the ages of 
13, 14 and 15. Such laws invite withdrawal. 
It is to be deplored that only one-third of the 
children in the United States survive to the first 
year of high school. Are legislatures justified 
in compelling attendance throughout the high 
course? It is doubtful, unless the 
curriculum is so rich and varied that the chil- 
dren can find therein a type of work which will 


schor )] 


contribute to their vocational and social needs. 
Few children relish Euclidean geometry or will 
long endure the torture of classical languages, 
especially when they find that they are no wiser 
after having read Cicero or Virgil, than they 
were after they had campaigned with Caesar. 
Kew will survive the trip around the pyramids 
of Kgypt, through the Forum of the acropolis, 
or among the catacombs of Rome, without suf 
fering from mental paralysis. Each student 
should choose his own journey. The state should 
provide the escort. Vocational effictency should 
be the password for withdrawal from our public 
school system and not some chronological 
Little 


enacted on this logical basis. 


criterion. legislation has yet been 
Itisa joint prob 
lem for school administrators and legislator? to 
solve. It would not be wise, in my opinion, to 
extend the compulsory attendance age very far 
upward unless educational emancipation is 
granted to the pupil and an enriched curric- 
ulum provided. 

Irregularity in attendance is often due to a 
lack of vigilance in enforeing the existing laws. 
Only five states have, so far, made any serious 
attempt to secure a uniform enforcement of its 
compulsory attendance laws in every nook and 
corner of the state under the supervision of a 
state attendance officer chosen pr marily for 
this purpose. Each of the other states leaves 
the matter entirely to the discretion of the local 
truant officer to work out his »wn salvation or 
Otten the matter is 


lett Ti thr option of the child or its parents, “us 


to shirk his responsibility. 


seven states do not have even local attendance 
officers in all the school districts. 

Frequently a school census is not taken and 
attendance officers have only incidental means 
of ascertaining who should be in school. A 
econt'nual census or registration of additions to 
and withdrawals from the school district is 
probably the most efficient method of keeping 
a school census. No army officer would neglect 
keeping a record of all new enlistments and of 


those discharged. He needs to know who are 


in camp on any day in the year so that proper 
“Absence 
immediately detected. Why 
superintendent be less in 


assignments of work may be made. 
without leave” is 
should a school 
formed? So far only three states have not seen 
fit to provide for a school census and most 

the others take the census once a year. It is 
just as impossible to enforce an attendance law 
consistently without a census or registration 
list as it is to prosecute a criminal when he is 
still unknown and at large. Some = superin 
tendents have made no use of the school census 
"school 


except as a means of distributing 


moneys. A few, I am told, do not know why it 


exists. 
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Attendance laws nov operat th greater 
less stringency in practically every school dis 
trict in the nation. In only three States in 
1918 did local option attendance laws exist, i. « 


laws which required adoption or ratification by 
the local unit of school administration before 
they become effective there’n. The result of 
such optional ratification means that many 
counties in these States do not have attendance 
laws. Regularity of attendance is not required 
in those counties which have not taken favor 
able action on the local option law. 

It seems strange indeed that attendance law 
do not in many States cover the entire school 
term. Only 28 states require attendance for 
the full school term provided. Two states re 
quire attendance for three-fourths of the term: 
two states for two-thirds of the term; and on 
state for seven-tenths of the term. The other 
states do even worse by requiring attendance for 
a specified number of days, regardless of the 
length of the school term. Two states require at 
tendance for 140 days; three states, for 120 days; 
one state, for 100 days; seven states, for 80 daya; 
two states for 68 days, and one state for only 40 
days. If a child attended school each year in 
this last State only for the minimum term re 
quired he would be 60 years of age before hi 
would complete a standard-high-school course. 


provide il 


It is thus seen that many States 
longer school term than they th'nk the children 
ought to attend. In partial explanation of th's 
paradoxical situation it may be said that com 
pulsory attendance laws are like trees—they ex 
hibit “rings of growth,” each succeeding ring 
initial 
law may require attendante for only 60 or 80 


being larger than the preceding. The 


days. The next legislation on the question may 
100 or 120 days. The 
next revision of the law may require attendance 
for the full school term. It may take several 
years for a law to pass through this meta- 


increase this minimum to 


morphosis from infancy to maturity. After 
experimenting with the problem for 30 years a 
state almost invariably incorporates the full 
term proviso. Of course some have not exper! 
mented so long and have not yet atta'ned this 


climax of perfect‘on. They do not profit by 
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precepts but painfully follow the path eut by 
the proneers, 

A further laxity in certain attendance laws 
appears in the number of davs that pupils are 
permitted to be absent before they have vio 
lated the law. In nine states the law contains 
no provision regulating the matter. In 28 
states an inexcusable absence of one day con 
stitutes an offense. In all the other States at 
least three days absence is permitted before 
legal prosecution can begin. There is no valid 
reason why children should be permitted to stay 
out of school for a single day unless such 
absence is unavoidable. 

Let us scrutinize the educational standards of 
the States to ascertain the minimum edueca- 
tional attainment which they expect of each 
pupil who secures a labor permit and leaves 
school. Altogether sixteen States have no edu- 
catonal criterion. Of the remaining States, 
fourteen require that children be able to read 
and write; four require the completion of the 
fourth grade; seven, the fifth grade; three, the 
sixth grade, and five the completion of all the 
elementary grades. It does not seem unreason- 
able that all children should be required to 
complete the elementary 
offered to over-age and non 
academic pupils, yet only five states provide for 
this meager minimum. With the rapid multi- 
plication of public high schools—one each day 
for 28 years—the time is probably near at hand 
when all children who are not idiots, imbeciles, 


grades, if proper 
courses are 


or feeble-minded will be obliged to complete a 
four-year high Although at 
present only 150 children out of a thousand 
continue their education to the last year of high 
school, the publie will not long be willing to 
support its secondary schools for the benefit of 
the few who are inclined to take advantage of 
them,—not that they will be discontinued but 
that they must be better patronized. 


school course, 


In concluding these observations certain out- 
standing features need to be reiterated and re- 
emphasized and a_ reasonable pr »pheey pro- 
claimed. As a nation we will not long continue 
to tolerate illiteracy. It will soon be impossi- 


(Concluded on Page 124) 

















CHICAGO SCHOOL BOYS CONTROL TRAFFIC. 
The Nettclhorst School in a 
assigned as traffic cop afte receivil 


ngested district and accidents have been frequent. Upper class boys have been 
truction from an officer. 




















There are few capable superintendents of 
schools who do not welcome as members of their 
lay board of control business men of large in- 
terests and first class ability. Is it not on the 
whole true that the average superintendent of 
schools can “get his ideas over” to a big busi- 
ness man better, easier, and with less friction 
than he can handle a “small potatoes,” second- 
class man to whom being a school board mem- 
ber is the nearest approach to fame? 


One has confidence in the man who does 
things, who meets large issues daily, who is ac- 
customed to look the facts in the face and say 
“ves” or “no” without too much hemming and 
hawing about it. And there is a fascination in 
watching the mental processes of the business 
executive. He thinks according to the same 
rules that all the rest of us think by, yet there 
is often a surety to his thinking that reminds 
one of the sturdiness and the skill we desire for 
ourselves. And big business has much to teach 
the school administrator if he will only learn. 
In fact I suspect if half the superintendents 
who read these words would, the next time they 
are in a city attending an educational conven- 
tion, steal off from the convention and visit, 
with eyes peeled, the largest industry in that city 
they would not fail to gather many suggestions 
for their own executive work. 

There is one thing that we can learn from in- 
dustrial management and it is a thing we very 
much need to learn at the present time. Let 
me get at it a little indirectly. Some decades 
ago there grew up in business a very vigorous 
movement called “scientific management.” Effi- 
ciency experts were on every hand and the 
problems of production and selling were to be 
solved over-night by standardizing everything, 


charting everything, testing everything. The 
whole industrial fabric was going to be 
mechanized. And so business fell to work 


charting, testing, standardizing. Even work- 
ers were numbered. They were assigned just 
what they could do best, their tasks were simpli- 
fied and so on. 

But somehow or other the attained results 
were short of the expected ones. We see now 
what the trouble was. Certain of the efficiency 
ideas were based on the assumption that the 
worker is a machine, that the human factors 
are susceptible to the kind of standardizing that 
was advised. The fact is that human nature 
is not susceptible to that kind of management 
and industry as a whole has learned this lesson ; 
namely, that certain kinds of de-humanized 
technique in handling men do not work, how- 
ever good they may look on paper. Much of 
the technique of that efficiency movement has 
been retained and fitted into the steady opera- 
tion of industry, but the spirit of the manage- 


ment has changed. 


Personnel Management in Industry. 

It is well known that the problems of labor 
management have always been the weak point 
of American industry. And to meet the prob- 
lems of human nature in industry our business 


Personnel Management 
of the Teaching Staff 


Assistant Prof. Frederic B. Knight, University of lowa—and 
Raymond H. Franzen, Research Director, Des Moines, Iowa 


men have at last turned to what seems to be 
the best solution of this tangle of problems— 
the establishment of a Personnel Department. 
This department, coordinate with the produc- 
tion department and the financial and selling 
departments, is often headed by a vice-presi- 
dent. And strange as it might seem, school- 
men are among the best personnel managers 
that we have. 

Now what can we learn from _ business? 
Among other things, that statistical work, test- 
ing by itself, more or less mechanical means of 
operating a school are very likely to involve a 
neglect of vital human factors because they are 
more or less subtle. Should this be the case in 
the current tendencies of school administration, 
then it takes no bold mind to prophecy that in 
due time we shall wake up as industry has 
waked up to find that we have not accomplished 
what we intended to accomplish. 

These mechanizing tendencies are present in 
current education and we wish to apply the 
idea of personnel management to public school 
administration. While factors present 
in industry are not present in school enterprises 
there are sufficient common factors to make the 
experience of industry worth at least a hasty 
glance from the educational executive. 

We shall be interested here only in the per- 
sonnel management idea as it applies to the 
teaching staff. 

The personnel manager of one of our largest 


many 


industries which every one knows by name and 
product has his duties outlined as follows: 


Duties of Personnel Manager. 

A. To be responsible for the selection of all 
employees. 

B. To provide, in cooperation with the vari- 
ous department heads, adequate means for the 
training of new employees and the improvement 
of all on the pay roll. 

C. To control the placement of workers and 
to supervise transfers as they appear to be ad- 
vantageous from time to time. 

D. To provide those conditions of work and 
those factors of work which are best calculated 
to allow employees to work at their best. 

E. To supervise the whole problem of “ef- 
fort” and “motivation” throughout the plant. 
This includes the methods of pay, the promo- 
tion 
tion. 


schemes and other provisions for motiva- 


It goes without saying that the wording of 
these duties has been changed to suit the pur- 
poses of exposition but the spirit of them has 
been retained. 

Let us see what this idea has for the superin- 
tendent of schools. 
cept this: a new emphasis on the management 
of the teaching staff. To make it bluntly con- 
crete, the writers hazard this guess. Within e 
decade we shall find in the larger school sys- 
tems a high administrative officer, whose duties 
will be to the school organization what the per- 
sonnel manager’s duties are to an industrial 
plant. We further guess that within five years 
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Nothing new perhaps ex- 









we shall find in the more progressive colleges 
of education, courses on the personnel manage- 
ment of the teaching staff which will be as 
specific in their purpose as current courses on 
school surveys now are. 

For a long time to come most superintendents 
They 
will do very much the same things that they 
are doing now, only they will do them very much 
better and will give and 
thought to their duties as managers of teachers. 


must be their own personnel managers. 


much more time 

We return to industry for another pertinent 
bit of experience. 

How Industry Employs. 

In past times, if one was looking for a job 
and wandered into a factory or industrial plant, 
he would have found no central office to go to 
nor any one person in the factory to interview. 
Quite likely he could have wandered from de 
partment to department, the several 
foremen if there was any work that day. If 
there was work in a department the foreman of 
the department would have talked to him, given 
him “the once-over,” and hired him or 
he saw fit. 


asking 


not as 


During the last fifty years as industries grew 
in size, as the duties of the foreman became 
more exacting, and as the percentage of error 
of this method of employment became more and 
more costly, with increases in labor wages, the 
method of hiring described by the phrase “every 
foreman for himself” was gradually abandoned. 
In its place grew up a central employment office. 
This was in But it was 
not at first recognized that employing as em- 
ploying was a fine art. 


many ways a gain. 
Failure to realize this 
is largely the explanation for the type of em- 
ployment manager that first 
He was very often but a worn out employee or 


Was at selected. 
perhaps a crippled one who had gained the con- 
fidence of the management by faithful service. 
And very often his method of employing was a 
fearful and wonderful conglomeration of preju- 
dices, 


fantasies, and 


sometimes, to be sure, 
sound common sense. One of the old time em- 
ployment managers made the startling and 


curious discovery that men with blue eyes never 
His very 
largely a matter of looking a man straight in 
Another figured that the Lord would 
provide, and made an unbreakable rule of turn- 
ing down every one on some days and being 
“T have found it best 
to hire every third candidate,” 
flection of the erstwhile employment manager 


made good. basis of selection was 


the eyes. 


very generous on others. 


is the sage re- 


of a large steel foundry in Pittsburgh. 
Human Aspects of Business Enterprise. 
Now American executive genius and her dar- 
ing and courageous captains of industry have 
won many notable victories over brute nature. 
Our dams, our railways, our ability to penetrate 
a virgin forest and have finished lumber across 
the continent with astounding rapidity, our 
ability to kill and dress cattle by the hundreds 
of tons, and on along down the line are well 
known and fully wondered at by both native 


and visitor. But the management, the genuine 
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scientific management of our labor supply nas 
always been the weakness of American business 


and industry. A comparativels rew vears ago 


it became very ev.dent that the bette r handling 
of labor was imperative. To meet tnis need a 


separate executive department has developed, 


that of. personnel management. The develop 
ment of personnel management in industry need 
not concern us here. What we wish to bring 
out again is the fact that better business today 


is putting the best brains it has on the problems 
which center around the distinctly human as 
pects of the enterprise. 

[In the total executive work of a modern in 
dustry the personnel manager finds, as you can 
very readily see, a strategic positon and a plac 
of ever-increasing importance and command. 
We see then that industry has found it wise to 
because 


stress the human _ side mechanical 


methods have failed to produce. Likewise we 
see industry no longer content with hit-and 
miss methods of employing because of the 
waste. What is true of industry in this con 
nection is in our opinion equally true and even 
more essential for education. Let us impress 


this assertion by a few blunt statements wl 


ich 
your good judgment may lead you to accept, to 
modify, or to deny as the case may be. 

It is more important for a superintendent of 


ly to know his teachers than to know 


schools real 
the course of study. 

A teachers’ meeting is more important than 
a board meeting. 

A supe rintendent may be a doctor of philos 
ophy in education and know more than any 
other sup rintendent in the state about test 
architecture, school law, 


standards, schoo] 


methods of study, even methods of teaching, but 
if he is not successful as a personnel manager 
he is a failure, though of @urse that failure 
may be for a time unnoticed. 

The Superintendent’s Big Job. 

A superintendent may be forgiven almost ail 
else if he really knows how to select teachers 
and if, after they are selected, he does know 
how to make them more skillful because of his 
supervision. If teachers both wisely selected 
and kept up to efficient work are placed on th 
0b, they can do best. If after wise placement 
the superintendent knows what the factors and 
conditions of efficient teaching are and sees to 
it that they are present and, lastlv, if he works 
into his general policies adequate and workable 
schemes for the motivation of teachers, if thi- 
is done, then his major work is accomplished 
We suggest that if a superintendent does these 
things almost any shortcoming can be over 
looked. 

Putting the matter in another way-—the most 
important function of the superinteudent is the 
personnel management of the teaching stati 
The time is not far distant when*the enlight 
ened school board will not be very much put our 
if their superintendent is a little short on his 
knowledge of the classics, or has not read with 
care every textbook that could be used in a new 
course given in high school, or finds it wise to 
call in an expert to tell him about the lighting 
or methods of accounting or the place of formal 
erammar in the curriculum. But the schoo 
board will not tolerate the haphazard selection 
of teachers. It will not stand for a superin 
tendent whose only training of teachers is the 
providing of an institute or the offering of a 
few platitudes when he visits classes or wastes 
the time of everyone concerned in giving no 
tices in a teachers’ meeting rather than using 
the teachers’ meeting for genuine professional 
instruction. We predict that the next big strike 
in the field of school administration lies not in 
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L. N. HINES, 
President-Elect, Indiana State Normal School, 
Terre Haute, Indiana. 

The resignation of Dr. W. W. Parsons of the Indiana 
State Normal School, was recently accepted by the Board 
of Trustees, and My: L. N. Hines, state superintendent 
of public instruction for Indiana, was chosen as his suc- 
cessor. 

Mr. Hines will assume his new office on October Ist next. 
Mr. Hines was for many years superintendent of schools at 
Crawfordville, Indiana, and two years ago was elected 
state superintendent He has been a frequent speaker at 
national and local educational conventions. 


tests or even further tinkering with the cours 
of study or in a few more thousand correlations 
Lye tween this and that. We do not cle precate 


these things. Their importance is admitted but 
as in industry so in edueation the executives 
are weakest on their human eng neering. Th 
personal factors of schoo] enterprises, the diree 
tion of teachers as individual, actual human 


beings; the personal management of the teach 
ing staff is, we are sure, the one major duty of 
the Supt rintendent that needs attention most. 
In the general field of the management of 
teachers lie our next pr ‘blems and also, we hope, 
our next victories and advances. 


We wish to suggest a few of the problems in 

the personnel management of teaching staffs. 
Problems of Selection. 

First. Can we not improve our methods oi 
selecting teachers¢4 Several of our friends who 
are superintendents of schools have told us in 
confidence that they don’t know just how it is, 
but they do possess a good eye for teachers. 
They can tell after a relatively short conference 
with a candidate just how good or poor she is. 
That is, there are some people who think: the; 
We do 


not deny the possibility, but if there is any su 


do have the gift of prophecy, as it were. 
pe rintendent who thinks he possesses a special 
gift of insight into people’s character, he is 
either deluding himself or is a very rare bird. 
The uncritical attitude one can take toward his 
own ability may be shown by the following in 
cident: It was in the army. Mr. A was a 
sergeant at the time. Mr. B was the captain 
of the outfit. 
army mani, had been a sergeant all his life until 


Mr. B, the captain, was a regular 


the world war brought him a lucky promotion, 
which he interpreted as remarkably good judg 
ment on the part of the war department. 

A rather complex task was assigned which 
would take about one hundred men. A_ few 
were to do one thing, a few were to do another 
do a still different thing. 
These several tasks, though relatively simple, 


thing, a few more t 


were quite different in nature. It was sug- 
gested by the sergeant that the tasks be assigned 
to the men on a basis of their relative fitness 


for the work. Thus where much figuring was 


involved, men would be put to that task who 
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not only said they could figure but who in sim 
ple tests showed that they could. The more 
stolid men would be put on kitchen police, since 
they would be less restive in that irksome task, 
and so on. In reply to this suggestion the cap 
tain turned to the sergeant a look of hurt pride 
und infinite pity at the sergeant’s ignorance of 
his ability and said, “Why, Sergeant, don’t you 
know that I can teil what a man ean do by just 
looking at him.” As both of the soldiers wer 
gentlemen the conversation was dropped then 
und there. It is poor form to question the wis 
dom or truthfulness of a captain but the ser 
geant still harbors a sneaking suspicion. that 
the captain was deluding himself. And after 
the captain had fooled around for a while he 
found it more and more convenient to let his 
subordinates attend to the “details” of assign 
ing tasks. 
Time Required for Right Selections. 

‘or your procedure of selection of teachers, 
we offer these suggestions. In the select’on of 
teachers a superintendent will do well to extend 
his time of getting acquainted with likely can- 
didates. It is not good sense to be over fussy. 
A superintendent is always pressed for time, 
but it is good sense to see a candidate several 
times and if possible in several situations. The 
more important the vacancy you are filling the 
more necessary it obviously is to find out all 
you can about the candidates and to see them 
under different circumstances. 

Many superintendents in their selection o1 
teachers make the same mistake that many 
psychologists do in the construction of mental 
tests. The most mportant factor of the test 
seems to be the time element, the shortness of 
it, or the speed with which it can be taken. 
Professor Hanus of Harvard used to tell the 
embryonic superintendents in his class in school 
adm-nistration to go with superintende: ts on 
their daily round of duties to see for themselves 
just what the job was. On two oceasions we 
accompanied superintendents as they went to 
interview teachers. One of the superin‘endents, 
who was good enough to let us sit in on inter- 
views, is a man whose name is used to conjure 
with in public etlucation. Vhe other is really 
a “nobody.” The difference in type of inter- 
view was amazing. The one asked questions 
requiring thought to answer, discussed many 
topics other than those of the classroom, spent 
much time in drawing out the candidate. He 
then would make an engagement to see the can- 
didate again if he was interested in him. The 
“nobody” could turn off an interview as the man 
at the circus can guess your weight and eall for 
another in a minute or two. He vould hire or 
lose interest in a very few minutes indeed. His 
questions were to our minds not particularly 
significant or penetrating. His per cent of error 
in selection was probably no better, if as good, 
as those of the bookmaker as he lays bets at the 
races. 

It is also good sense to have as muny people 
pass on the candidates as you can. It is very 
good sense to have the principal as well as your- 
self see a candidate, to have other teachers see 
them, to have members of the school board see 
them, and thus to obta!n a composite judgment. 
The final nomination, which should be automat 
ically confirmed by the board, should be abso- 
lutely in the hands of the superintendent. But 
the superintendent deprives himself of much aid 
when he neglects to have a candidate looked 
over by those in whom he has confidence. Many 
mistakes and probably many more half-suceess- 
ful choices would be avoided if more people 
were in on the selection. 


(Concluded in August) 



















The 
greatly increased financial support if the pres 
ent, standard is maintained and the scope of 


schools of the United States requ r 


the work is to advance and expand at anything 
approaching the pace attained during the past 
two decades. The great changes in the economi 
cal and industrial situation of this country, now 
intensified to an extreme degree by the condi 
tions brought on by the world war, have re 
vealed to us fundamental prob!ems and an atti 
tude towards school revenues as well as all other 
that calls for 
A veritable wash-back of the 


revenues, serious considerat‘on. 


war is upon us; 
assessed valuations as the basis of revenue not 
only lagging behind but apparently disastrously 
vanishing; property owners in a quagmire of 
despair, and at the same time, costs of all 
municipal and school service increasing, hence 
demanding more revenue and forcing unbear 
ably hgh tax rates. 

From rating by millions we will be forced to 
think and talk in billions. 

Where is the 
much, if 
owners bear é 


How 


property 


money coming from? 


any, increased taxation can 
Are there other sources that can 
be tapped? Are there not better systems for 
securing and distributing public revenues—-a 
broader, more generous, fairer and more equi 
table basis? Can we, as an Association, con 
tribute anything towards a revision of taxation 
laws, and in a practical way secure a divers fied 
system, dividé the burden and yet increase the 
revenue ¢ 

With the great variance in laws and systems 
adopted by the several states, with the endless 
munic:pal problems that add complex difficul 
ties, with the many angles of difference between 


states, between cities and between counties, : 


well as the always prevailing differences be 
tween rural and urban conditions, and with the 
peculiar and special questions of a per.od of re- 
adjustment 
problems so overshadow all other school ques- 


and reconstruction, our revenue 


tions as to create a situation which may be 


termed a crisis; vastly bigger, broader and more 
that 


.so inseparably 


comprehensive in scope than usually 
termed; “an educational crisis ;” 
blended with all local, state and national finan 
ces that it can justly be designated “a finane‘al 
crisis.” 

In this discussion we are not called 
defend or justify or explain the advanced costs 
That is 


a phase of another big question. We are con 


upon t 
and expanding serv'ce of the schools. 


fronted with a condition; with stubborn facts 
and school business officials, representing as we 
do, the business administration of the schoo}: 
of the leading ec'ties of the land, can attemp: 
no higher service or find greater justification 
for coming together than to become a force and 
power for taxation reform, and in securing 
ample and equitable support for the schools. It 


Address before National Association of Schdéol Business 
Officials, Detroit, May 8, 1921. 


School Revenues: Sources, 
Distribution, Limitations 


Reuben W. Jones, Secretary Board of Education, 


Seattle, Washington 


will surely be worth while if we ean but point 


out the way, eve in a general direction, that 


will lead school administrators towards the most 


promising path; uniting our efforts in a co 


operative way with others to secure more de 


pe idable sources if revenues. 


It is not nece ssary that we rey iew the alarm 
ing totals of the aggregate taxes for all pur 
poses, imposed upon ur people, but We ure com 


pelled to real’ze that it is a maximum load, and 


we must admit that educational demands form 


generally no small part of the burden; but it is 


the combined load, the total of the tax Imp sed, 


that is crushing the burden bearer. 


Again, it is needless at this tim to review the 


development and progress ot th methods ot 


maintenance of free publ’¢ schools, interesting 


though the record may be, for our problem is 


to correct a system annually growing mort and 
more ineffective and inequitable, and to meet 
entirely new and insistent conditions. 

The one outstanding fact is that a general 


property tax has become an utterly inadequate 


basis for a just and reasonable system of taxa 
tion. Tax commissioners and experts, finan 
ciers and all authorities on taxation have agreed 
in pronouncing it hopeless as a source for ade 
quate general revenues. Lack of uniformity, 
or failure to affect prope rty equally, the abso 


lute failure to reach many classes of property, 


irres'stible temptations to dishonesty, — the 
heavier proport n of tax upon. th smaller 
propert es and poorer classes, are but a few of 


the defects of the We should, there 
f re, take our plac in the ranks of 


system. 
those striy 
vhieh the in 


that is so 


ing to devise practical meth ds DN 


creased public revenue imperative 


may be raised with the greatest degree o equity, 


economy and certainty. 
Sources of Revenues. 


At the outset we should keep in 


ing conditions 


mind eCXist 


our pres nt sources of r venue, 
increasingly inadequate though they be, our de 


pendence on the proceeds of general taxes—in 


terlocked with other munic'pal, local and state 
that 
speedily secured and made available 


is a long, slow, up-hill climb. Not in one year, 


taxes—and realize new sources cannot be 


Reform 


and pr Ibably only after several attempts, can 
legislation be secured and a firm, 


established. Meanwhile, the 


maintained and 


new system 


schools must b 


our present sources of funds 


must somehow, someway, carry th 
immediate task then is, if 
more 


make definite our present 


bas's, as well as secure greater efficiency along 


extend and 


administrative lines. 

The 
doubtless continue to be, as it is now, a tax on 
land. While a 


made that real estate bears an 


main source for 


just complaint is universally 


undue propor 


tion of general taxes, for the present, in many 
states, there 
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burden. Our 


possible ; oe improve ‘ 


is no prospe ‘tote irly reli - h nce, 





directed that 
more equable and 


efforts should be so assessments 


inay be made satisfactory. 


systematic methods of appraisal 


Definite, 


fair, 


should be estab] shed and strictly adhered to; 


carefully made field notes and maps, schedules 
business-like 


procedure, instead of the too often off-hand esti- 


of revaluat Ons, and a positive, 


mates and guesswork, br nging on occasions 
charges of favoritism. The appraisal of the 
holdings of wealth, the higher class of proper- 
ties too often is comparatively low; while the 
hold'ngs of the poor man are always listed, and 


generally at the highest rat he. This condition 


<eems to iY growing 


more and more evident, 
unfair and intolerable. 
In 1916, a check of 8,772 actual sales in 


thirty-six counties of a middle western state, 


, ’ ; 
showed the following: 


Ratio ot Assessed 


Value to True Valuation 
1,834 sales under $500........ £7.49 ° 
1.591 sales $ 500 to & 1.000.. 16.440, 


2,698 sales $ 1,000 to $ 2,500... 42.89% 
38.44 % 
10.000... 37.08% 
33.99 % 


31.83 % 


1,505 sales $ 2,500 to $ 5,000.. 
734 sales $ 5,000 to $ 
361 sales $10,000 to $ 25,000. . 

17 sales $25,000 to $ 50,000... 


12 sales $50,000 to $100,000. . 


In the above figures, 1.854 owners of parcels 
of land and lots worth less than $500, were 
assessed at 47.49 per cent of the true value, 
while twelve owners of real estate, worth from 


po00,000 to $100,000, were assessed at 26.81 per 


cent of full value. The rate of tax paid, there- 


fore, by the person with less than $500 worth of 


property, was nearly double that paid by those 
vhose real estate was worth from $50,000 to 
® LOO OOD, 

An endless number of lists showing similar 


nequalities could be submitted. 


If we 
find 


include persona] property, we would 


revealed glaring under-assessments, eva 
sions, omissions and dishonesty, made possible 
by the many intangible forms of such property. 


A New York to this 
of taxat on has stated that, “It puts a premium 


While 


form of per 


report in referring form 
on perjury and a penalty on integrity.” 
the wealth of the country in the 
that 


is inereasing, it is paying 


sonal property exceeds in real estate, and 


a ridiculously small 


proportion of the whole tax; and for the time 


being our first duty is to make all taxable hold 
ngs contribute in a more equable and just man 
ner. We should become thoroughly familiar 


ith assessment and taxation methods. aiding 


and co-ope rating with tax , ations, leagues 


ASSO 


ind Ce vie bodi s Mm backing up the 


assessors, 


strengthen'ng and broadening the standard of 


assessment; urge more complete and thorough 
rk; demand most approved methods; up-to- 
date schedules of revaluations; and with pub- 


licity of the system employed, revealing condi- 


tions of tax-dodging, arouse a public sentiment 


ae ee iad 


a 


(< RPERERET REET re ca 


aes 





— 





that will demand and secure a fairer, 


assessment as a foundation for i 


Other Sources. 


The greater problem, however, awaits solu- 
tion to definitely determin what broadet 
sources of revenue are availabk An outstand 
ing evil in present systems is that we tax dit 


ferent classes of property and persons without 
regard to the taxpaying ability or the degree of 
) 


benefit from results of public expenditures. 


Without enumerating all the suggested forms 


ef new or added taxation, or placing any limi 


tation mb any form of Spar il, direct, or indi 
rect, regulatory, inheritance, or other tax now 


in foree in several states, all or a part of which 


may he retained and made to conform to pro 
posed new gen ral laws, we m ght outline briefs 
three gen ral classifications that would embrace 
the essential principles of a concrete system: 
(a) All tangibl 


owned, should be taxed where it is located, b 


property, by whomsoever 
eause it receives benefits and protection. 


(hb) Every person having taxable 


| ability 
sh yuld pay The torm oT d rect tax to the foV 
ernment unc r which hi | Ves and from whieh 


he receives personal benefits, protection and 


(c) Business earried on for profit in any 
loealitv sh suuld be taxed for the benefits and pro 
tection it receives. 

Tn the first fangible property the chel 
classification W ll 
estat Whether 


the commonly listed schedules, 


‘ontinue as now, to be real 
tangible persol al property, 
should be in 
eluded, and if ineluded should receive separate 
classification, is one of many disputed ques 
tions. What the several states now list should 
be adhered to until the establishment of the 
second form—the personal tax—measured by 
taxing ability. 

Personal tax may consist primarily of a per 
sonal income tax, the income of an individual 
being an element in determining his taxing 
ability. Probably more advocates of an income 
tax can be found at present than any other new 
form for general increase of revenue, they de 
claring it to be the best method of enforcing 
the personal obligation of the citizen to support 
local, state and national. How 


ever, if made too general a target, too many 


the government 


sions of 


divisions and subdiy government, too 


demands, thi schools 


many special among 
others, and all laying claim to the income tax 
as the panacea for taxation troubles, it cannot 
stand the strain. Already the federal income 
an attack that will doubtless de 

doubt upon efforts for state 

The federal 
modified and 

Possibly a 
sales tax may be substituted in part, or included 
in federal Rightly adjusted, with 
low minimums, with moderate but fair, pr 


tax is meeting 
lay and throw 
adoption of this form of taxation. 
income tax will doubtless be 


simplified, but hardly repealed. 


taxation. 


gressive steps in the sehedule, reasonable and 
not irritable in its requirements, the income 
tax must be included in any advanced model 
system of taxation, for state as well as na 
tional support. 

In relation to personal taxes, the p« ll tax is 
not to be overlooked or hurriedly disearded. 
Vhile admittedly unequal and inadequate, it 
may, in present , 


emergencies, be retained 


wherever now in force, to supplement other 
taxes, or, in connection with special obligations, 
such as soldiers’ bonuses, ete., be even rein 
stated and temporarily increased. 


With thi 


eome tax, the 


securing of a workable, personal in 
ereat bugaboo of intangible prop 
erty may be thrown in the diseard. The unit 
of measurement, the profit of intangible and all 


forms of wealth, will becom 


a far more equable 
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element than the property tax alone in locating 
taxing ability. New York, Massachusetts and 
Wisconsin, and possibly other states, have state 


imcome tax laws and can show definite results 


that may be studied with interest and profit. 


A Business Tax. 
Besides the general property tax and the state 
income tax, many states have some form of 


j ’ , 
ax on business. This may be in the way of 


licenses, or on fTross receipts, or on net revenur 
of the business, or a sales aX, 


] 


, ar , 
Many will doubtless be ready with a query, 


“Why a tax on business? If property is taxed 


and personal income is taxed, why a further t 
on ente rprise 


ix 
a penalty on thrift; a damper on 
industry ?” 


Business is responsible for much of the cost 


of government, especially in cities, in the way 
f courts, police and the fire di partments. The 


more business, the greater will be certain funda 


mental costs of government, and no general 


tax on property is a fair measure of the duty 
devolving upon business as such, to support th 
state. A tax upon the business unit will usually 
yield a very much larger revenue than the same 
rate on an individual owner of business. 

Any business tax should be under a simple, 
uniform system, that would do away with the 
many vexatious, complex forms now found in 
the various states, a tax on the net income of 
business, or possibly a sales tax, being the forms 
experts are advocating. 

May we not reasonably expect that in a com 
bination of taxes as thus briefly outlined, the 
state would reach reasonable sources of revenue, 
with far better results than by main dependence 


upon any one tax‘ 


There will always be a certain amount of 
irregularity in the operation of any tax, and 
under one tax there will be more or less con 
centration at certain points, while with three 
separate taxes, some 01 them will offset or com 
pensate for others. The suggested plan will 
permit every stat to tax as it desires, all 
tangible property. It can provide that all per 
sons shall be taxed fairly and fully at their 
place of abode, for the personal benefit they d 
rive from government, and further indicates 
that a state may tax business, especially corpo 
rations and many non-resident concerns, in an 
effective way. It will broaden the field, extend 
the sources, and at the same time 
double taxation and other prevailing inequa 
ties. 


In presenting this brief 


original, remarkable or sensational remedy for 


our troubles is offered. Tax commissions, tax 


CX rts, tax student and tax i ‘atiol are 


lessen the 


outline, no new, 
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nt l \ dely ne ito tive subj ft. and have, 
conferences and varied and long 
irrived at fairly definite conelu 
sions, and the suggestions herein presented are 


but the merest mention of a few of the general 
conclusions and recommendations found in 


these reports and in suggested legislation sub- 
mitted from time to time by these specialists, 
who are worthy and capable leaders in taxation 
reform. It is certain we can do no better work. 
Our limited experiences and investigations but 
confirm § thi 


results they hay arr.ved at, and 


we believe they are pointing out the way. 


Our duty and opportunity is to go as far as 
we are able, tO assist them: to add our efforts 
in a constructive, effective way to the nation- 
wide movement, and not singly or localiy dream 
some startling or sensational plan by which we 
can hit the capitalist, or the otner fellow, or 
some remote luxury or indulgence in which we 
do not share, and presto! out pours a river of 


revenue to supply our very special needs. 

The Scop of this discuss on would not per 
mit, nor is this the occasion to attempt any 
technieal treatment of taxation intricacies, nor 
s it necessary to submit the usual extended 
arguments and explanations that pertain to the 
newer torms of taxation referred to herein. 
The expert authorities mentioned, in January 
of this year completed and published in a 
bulletin of the National Tax Association, drafts 
{ a personal income tax act, and also of a 
business income tax act, which may be adapted, 
lyy the necessary change of the precise language 
used, to the needs of any state. 
by the tangible 
these 
avoid points of conflict and offer a most eom- 


Supplemented 
taxation ol property, on a 


broad, improved basis, measures will 


plete proposed tax system for immediate and 
future consideration. 


Luxury Taxes, 


The above forms may be augmented by an 


inheritance tax, regulatory taxes, and taxes on 


spenders as well as savers. Expenditures as 
well as incomes may indicate ability to pay 
, 


taxes; and any ot! 


these special lines can be con- 
sidered without affecting the three classifiea- 


tions of taxes herein discussed: in fact, some 
phases could be included in a business income 
tax. 

One has asked, “Is saving a sin?” and then 
adds: “The world is earried forward by the 
people who consume less than they create.**** 
There is extreme 


spender shall hav 


solicitude that the money 
his pocketbook replenished, 
but who says anything about the diminished 
purchasing power of ine yme ?” 

Clearly, expenditures in various forms should 
be considered in measures providing for the 
support of the government. 

Startling comparisons of colossal expendi- 
tures for luxuries as compared with education, 
as published by Dr. P. P. Claxton, former U. S. 
Commissioner of 


Education, indicate how 


aimost neglig 
to be. 


le our educational costs appear 
What a wide field for a small tax on 
the spenders is offered. Can the federal gov- 
ernment take a heavier toll along this line, and 
is it within the province of the states, through 
some form of business, income or sales tax, to 
secure additional funds from this source? 

Dr. Claxton’s totals of federal taxes for 1920, 
for the states of New York, Massachusetts and 
Delaware, in remarkable their 
eosts of education, reveal how enormous the 


‘ontrast with 


collections of federal taxes have become, that 
for New York alone totaling $1,418,332,651. 
The condition of business and industries 
generally, however, indicates that th’'s is a very 
inopportune time to impose heavier burdens. 
Relatively, the hardships and tribulations of 
the numerically 


greater maj rity of present 
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taxpayers would reveal comparisons as startling 
in their contrasts as the array of luxuries and 
indulgences. 

Constitutional limitations as to taxation 
methods in certain states may require amend- 
ment, and different adjustments will be required 
to meet varying conditions. These amend- 
ments and adjustments will be the first step to 
take in many states, and a general movemeut 
towards tax legislation is now under way in 
many of these states. Special tax code commis- 
sions or legislative committees are considering 
the subject, and it is desirable that there be 
more cooperation and greater uniformity on 
tax matters between states than in the past. 

Some common rule, or national leadership, 
for encouraging uniform 
sirable. All the states operating under similar 
tax laws will lessen very materially both the 
double taxation and evasions on account of in- 
terstate business. It will also remove the 
cause of fear of discrimination between states 
by capital seeking investment, development of 
industries, etc., which is now halting legisla- 


legislation is de- 


tion, especially on the part of the western 
states. However, such uniformity of state laws 
is possibly only a hope for an ideal future. 

While there are centers of wealth, and possi- 
bly a few states where wealth has accumulated 
so as to provide an ample assessment roll and 
a moderate tax levy, on the whole we have hit 
the top, and a general protest arises at any at- 
tempt to increase tax rates. A table of our 
leading cities, showing area, population and 
tax rate comparisons, appears on this page. 

Housing and Boarding Problems. 

One very perplexing phase of the financial 
problems of our schools is the housing question. 
It is a very acute situation in most of our 
cities, and calls for what hitherto has seemed 
an absolutely unattainable capital investment. 
Costs of construction prohibitive 
figures during and immediately following the 


reached 


war, and the securing of building material and 
labor during that period was an undertaking 
both unpatriotic and 
the building program since has proven a most 


impossible. To resume 


discouraging task, even though there has re- 
cently come about a great change, and schoo! 
authorities are proceeding for 1921 with more 
hope and confidence. 

During such periods of stress when all avail- 
able resources are needed to conduct and main 
tain school operations as they are, the pay-as- 
you-go policy for new construction can be 
adopted in fortunate cases. 
Most cities must fall back on bond issues. Here 
again, with a shifting bond market and high 
interest, uncertainties must be con- 


only occasional, 


rates of 
fronted. 

How far to go in borrowing funds at a high 
rate, and in building at exorbitant costs, is a 
question which is perplexing school authorities. 

Present indications are that bonds can be 
marketed, and with a descending scale of costa, 
building construction cannot much longer be 
delayed. If we cannot pay as we go, serial 
bonds, with annual installments maturing, thus 
distributing the pay burden, can be_ issued. 
Possibly short time, or optional bonds might be 
issued, so as to take advantage of lower rates 
which can be anticipated. A policy of prefer- 
ence of investment of state permanent school 
funds in local school bonds should be estab- 
lished. 

To build at such a time may require us to be 
less ambitious, to build less expensive buildings, 
seeking every practical means of providing 
classroom accommodations, setting aside mans 
desirable auxiliary One-story 
buildings; multiple uses; and other expedients 
must be resorted to until conditions are better 
adjusted. 


conveniences. 
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COMPARISONS OF ASSESSED VALUATIONS AND TAX LEVIES IN THE LARGER 
CITIES OF THE UNITED STATES. 
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The units of taxation, or the various divisious 
geographically that are to contribute to the 
support of the schools, through what channels, 
what agencies, and on what basis, are other im- 
portant elements in determining the extent of 
available revenues. 


Distribution of Funds. 

The percentage of the receipts of school reve- 
nues from state, county or local sources, varies 
with every state of the Union. The biennial 
survey and statistics of school systems by the 
U. S. Bureau of Education shows this remark- 
able difference in the percentage ratings in the 
several states. 

It is a natural tendency to appeal for and ex- 
pect aid from some higher source, somewhat re 
mote from local and personal obligations when 
ever the load becomes burdensome, and perhaps 
we are too ready to clamor for help from the 
larger unit, but in this case the tendeney is 
justifiable, not only because of the urgent need 
but because of the fact that education is a na- 
tional and state as well as a local obligation. 

When we consider the national participation, 
we must bear in mind the unusual, abnormal 
burden of the federal government at this time, 
and that it will continue to demand attention 
and absorb available revenues, making new and 
added contributions towards what have been 
previously regarded as state and local activities 
possible, only as definite, positive and liberal in- 
To ask 


or expect any specific federal tax on some form 


creases in federal revenue are assured. 


of income or business, or any fixed percentage 
of any special tax to be devoted directly to edu- 
cational work as supplemental to state anv 
local Indirect 


taxes imposed by the federal government may 


funds, is hardly reasonable. 
be regarded as an approved form of taxation, 
put the complaint registered regarding the ef- 
fect of these burdens on certain sections of the 
country and on different classes of our people, 
weighing heavily on new enterprises as well as 
old, ete., combine to make requests for greater 
federal aid at the time, inexpedient. 

A recent news item informs us of an organi- 
zation of manufacturers and merchants in favor 
of the Ralston-Nolan bill to reduce the federal 
tax burden on business enterprises about 25 per 
cent. They propose a radical change of federal 
tax on land that would produce one billion del- 
While it appears to affect only 
$10,000, it is a 


dubious outlook if our national government re- 


lars annually. 
land holdings in excess of 
sorts to any form of taxation on land. The 
power and influence of the 25,000 members 
claimed for the organization, and others, will 
make the granting of direct federal aid to the 
schools, a somewhat remote possibility. 
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819,392,153 100 31.80 819,392,153 31.80 
700,940,870 100 29.24 700,940,870 29.24 
675,611,540 100 29.18 675,611,540 29.18 
429,713,428 66 19.00 651,080,900 12.54 
499,851,847 100 37.50 499,851,847 37.50 
484,798,292 90 23.50 538,664,760 21.15 
265,069,000 40 62.60 662,672,500 25.04 
354,018,200 70 33.40 505,740,288 23.38 
245,832,956 50 73.55 491,665,912 36.78 
369,847,278 100 30.97 369,847,278 30.97 


States, again, have been called upon to as- 
sume an increasing amount of governmental 
responsibilities; and a generous support of the 
ducational system is one of the greatest tasks 
which states are more ana more generally as- 
suming. Higher education, in a special man- 
ner, has become the province of the state, and 
state aid to the common schools in many see- 
tions of the Union, is now a ereditable part of 
the total of funds supplied. In many states 
conditions are ripe for an effort to be made for 
greater state contribution, it being considered 
one of the promising fields for increased school 
revenue. However, much depends on such aid 
becoming available on the success of the state 
in securing general revenues by the newer 
methods proposed, rather than by a state-wide 
general property tax. It may be but fair to 
assume that no extended state aid for the com- 
mon schools can be expected until the state has 
definitely developed the new and somewhat in- 
direct sources of revenue. 


State Aid. 

The special obligation of the state to estab- 
lish and maintain all the institutions for the 
unfortunate, helpless, defective and delinquent, 
both children and adults, is very pressing, and 
the corrective and penal institutions are impera- 
tive burdens. The entire support of the State 
University, and often special colleges, as agri- 
culture, mining, ete., and usually a number of 
normal schools or teachers’ colleges, demand of 
Prob- 
ably no more effective service can be extended 
by the state to the public schools, than by still 
further improving the facilities for teachers’ 
training, offering inducements to prospective 


the state at large, heavy appropriations. 


teachers by special courses, and even some sort 
of a bonus, subsidy or loan, for students who 
are deserving and meet certain requirements. 
This may be regarded as the paramount duty 
of the state, rather than supplying an unduly 
high percentage of the cost of conducting local 
schools. 

Probably, with all the aid that can be pro- 
vided, by far the greatest and most dependable 
resource must continue to be direct local taxa- 
tion. The local spirit, incentive and interest in 
the subject of education, the feeling of respon- 
sibility and pride, and independence and 
liberality, is what has given our schools their 
This loeal effort should 


now be supplemented in a generous manner, but 


present high standing. 


it will probably always remain the main, re- 
liable, constant support of the common schools. 

A special elaboration of the subject of these 
three partners—the nation, the state and the 
community—will not be encroached upon 
further here, but mention will be made of an- 
other subdivision—the county—which usually 
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is the next unit above the local district or city, 
and to meet rural conditions is being frequently 
adopted and generally urged as the standard 
unit for local school taxation. 

Expressing only a general probability, the 
federal government when it extends greater aid 
to the schools, will be likely to follow certain 
specific lines of special class assistance, as 
through the Smith-Hughes act. 

With the state, a very great variance in plans 
of apportionment of funds to the loeal districts, 
The basis of 
assessed valuation, of school population, cersus 
children, 
aggregate days attendance, accredited days at- 


cities or counties, is to be found. 


actual or average daily attendance, 
tendance, or bonuses for certain activities, and 
the basis of the 


more, or a combination of two, three, or more 


number of teachers—one or 
of these, is used as a basis for distribution oi 
funds to the local unit. 

The opportunity is offered for equalizing, to 
some extent, conditions between counties, cities, 
districts, union schools or consolidated districts, 
and the constant problem of the rural school, 
the small town or manufacturing city with 
many pupils and low assessed valuation, is one 
that a liberal plan of apportionment can often 
correct and give encouragement to efforts for 
higher standards. 
stated 


two 


that this state aid to local 


distinct 


It may be 
During 
funds, the first and 


schools serves purposes. 


these times of shortage of 


foremost is the definite payment or pension, 


which often for poor districts is a very sub 


stantial part of the funds required for school 
maintenance. 


The 


reaching, being the establishment by the 


and far- 
state 
of certain advanced standards and approved and 


second is equally important 


tested school activities by a financial bonus or 


accrediting system operating through the plan 
of apportionment of funds giving to the local 
school recognition and special aid for special 
and deserving service rendered. 

Complex as some of these systems of distribu- 
tion of state funds may appear to be, they are 


founded on a fixed basis and operate auto 


and supply a fairly 


liable portion of the 


matically, constant, re 


revenue. They are far 
better than any annual or biennial, pork-barrel 
legislative appropriations, and they avoid the 
uncertainties and haphazard partial division of 
funds according to pull or whim. 

The state 
generally do the earnings of the 
fund, the 
should be regarded as a peculiarly sacred trust. 


school funds, including as they 
permanent 
children, 


school inheritance of the 


An Example. 

In my own state of Washington, the past, 
present and proposed plans of securing and dis- 
tributing state and county school funds, while 
possibly not differing greatly from 
other states nor excelling them, will yet serve 


those of 


as an illustration of possibilities of apportion- 
ments. 

A published report of 118 pages of the Pub 
lie School Administrative Code Commission to 
the Governor and legislature of Washington, 
furnishes an exhaustive and constructive docu- 
ment with data and tables for 


students of school revenue systems. 


very valuable 


In all this financial support from federal and 


state bases for the common schools, we must 


not overlook the 
question of where the funds are coming from. 


unsolved and ever-present 
If we are delayed in securing from indirect 
ways or in broader measure the increased rev: 
nues for national and state aid to the schools, 
we cannot proceed too fast or too liberally, nor 
insist that the state, by a direct general prop 
erty tax at large, ruthlessly place added burdens 
on the exhausted taxpayers. 
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As representatives of the 
but fair that in this 


larger cities, it is 


review we 


should refer 
briefly to the phase of increased responsibility 
that is being thrust upon us. The constant 


gravitation of population towards the cities is 


bringing under our jurisdiction a greater and 
greater proportion of the poorer families of the 
country, thus increasing our school enrollment 
These 
children receive the advantages of housing and 
instruction under the high city 


without compensating taxable property. 


standards and 
total costs. We 
all accept the statement that so far as possibl 
should be atforded to 
education, the 
rich to aid the weak and poor; but to detinitely 
Classify and locate the 


thereby greatly increase our 
equal opportunity 


child to 


every 
secure an strong and 
weak and poor in the 
larger groups, leads to the suburbs and poorer 


sections of our large cities. With the acute 
educational problems, the serving of this vast 


majority of the children congested in the cities, 


presents no small part of the difficulty of 
financing our schools. 
Limitations. 
In all our efforts for the schools, as in vis 


line of endeavor, we with ver 
definite limitations, and these we are compelled 


The legal 


state constitutions, which can be 


are confronted 


to observe: 


limitations found in 


amend dd only 


by persistent campaigning; statutory limita 


tions on indebtedness and on tax levies; a fixed 


basis for current state funds, and occasionally 
for county funds. 
Constitutional and statutory limitations on 


indebtedness and tax levies must be retained, “as 


they are safe-guards; but th 


diminishing purchasing power of the dollar, and 


necessary 


the possibly more’ extended credit required to 
conduct the expanding business of school sys 
tems, are bringing here and there 
extend the Many, however, think 
it doubtful whether, having passed the 
load of high costs and with 
there should be any change in this 


a demand to 
limitations. 
peak 
a downward trend, 
standard. 

either the 
issuing of bonds or for higher taxing power is 


If any extension of limits, for 


sought, it should be with the precautionary re 


quirement of a higher percentage vote of the 


electors approving each such additional debt or 
higher tax rate. Many would add a property or 


tax-paying qualification for electors in de 


termining such questions. 
School authorities, such as boards of educa- 


tion, acting for the general public, are fre 


confronted with the 
these 


administration 


quently very extremes 


only, on general financial problems of 


school limitations insisted 
upon from points of view the farthest apart. 
Often the 


sense, business-like stand has few or 


reasonable, middle ground, common 
no advo 
that the 


ihat 


cates, unless it fortunately happens 


school directors themselves assume safe 


and sane attitude. 

If we listen to the platitudes and slogans of 
the optimistic propagandist, demanding without 
limit, everything to speed the educational 
millennium, obsessed by constant rehearsal of 
the direful doom of the schools of 
complete break-down unless his urgent demands 
then there 
“Nothing 


too good for the schools” is true, but probably 


America, a 


are at once completely acceded to, 
must be no limit to expenditures. 
used as recklessly and misapplied as often as 
many other trite sayings. 

At the other extreme we have the pessimistic 
wail that the state has gone “education crazy” ; 
“fads and frills”; 


“too much bosh”; 


“not practical as in my day”; 
ete.; and the groan of 
the taxpayer, with “his back against the wall”; 
“property now a liability instead of an asset”; 


ete., 


“setual confiscation,” ete. 
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Between these two extremes the school direc 
tors and business officials are the buffer. There 
is no escape. It is wholly impossible to be 
sufficiently progressive and liberal on the one 
hand, and to put on the brakes, to slow down 
to the economical stage, insisted upon by the 
other. The responsibility has been definitely 
placed on the directors, and in turn, the school 


business officials, who, if 


properly fulfilling 
their mission, are sharing and working, not only 
for the board, but with the board. 

It is possible that this revenue question can, 
to a very great extent, be met by increased effi- 
ciency in administration; and while a major 
portion may devolve on the educational super- 
vision and leadership, the business side, by 
effective cooperation, by decisive adherence to 
strict business methods, with a comprehensive 
budget system and complete conformity to its 
limitations, frequent reports and statements, 
keeping directors intimately advised on every 
phase of receipts and expenditures, can, in a 
measure, aid in securing best results at a mini- 
mum outlay. The board itself can be the deci- 
sive factor in securing such results. No ap- 
disregard of the interests of the tax- 


payers, hor any att.tude of superiority and ex- 


parent 


clusive judgment, above and beyond any con- 


nection with ordinary business standards, 


should be assumed. 


A broad 


other governmental 


viewpoint should be taken of all 
problems and obligations, 
manifold municipal 


’ 
may not unduly 


especially the questions, 


that we and inopportunely 
press or inject our forward plans when evident 
that we cannot hope for success. 

In states where school affairs are a part of 
or depend upon, or are controlled in any way 
by politically governed municipalities, a com- 
plete segregation should be at once attempted. 
A separate corporate entity is essential for suc- 
cessful school management and control. 


Conclusion, 
In concluding this outline on school revenues, 
I can but acknowledge my inability to discover 
any easy way, any short cut, any new bubbling 
fountain that 
needed 


abundance the 
futile chase of a 


There 


furnish in 
revenue. No 


will 
much 
will-o’-the-wisp has been indulged in. 


(Continued on Paze 1””) 
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Reorganizing A School for Semi-Annual jupi. inthe carte sets of cords hae bt 
Promotions prepared. One set shows by different colored 


cards the intelligence of the pupil and carries 


Allan J. Williams, Superintendent of Schools a record of his abilities as shown by standard 
Lake Placid is & sumemer- resort town iu the TABLE III. PERCENTAGES OF UNDER AND OVER-AGENESS. 
Adirondacks. The summer population is about Before reorganization — * , 

a inal | the all lati ae Grade 1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 Total 
roe Setueeee, SNe We ai-year populauon about Under ..................... 20.8 13.7 10.9 7.5 14.9 25.7 22.7 22.9 15 
2,500. The school has about 600 pupils and 28 a 40.3 40.9 34.5 40.7 27.7 18.6 22.6 20.0 31 
teachers. Ee ee 38.9 45.4 54.6 51.8 57.4 55.7 54.7 57.1 54 

When the writer took charge of this school in After reorganization 
a Under... eee eee, 23 21 2333 27 22 30 22 24 
ae as = sOmOWMMS CONGIMON OD- Normal ..............0..- 43 46 31 32 27 33 19 44 34 
tained: Although there were two classes in each OE Eee ere || 33 46 45 46 45 51 34 42 


grade, both classes were doing exactly the same 
work. For example, both classes in the fourth 
grade were starting the first half of the fourth 
year’s work, and the same situation obtained in 
each of the other grades. 


The lowest mental age in the B class of each tests. The other set is sorted by grades, and a 
grade was as follows: Grade two, 7 yrs.; grade flag system is used to indicate the number of 
three, 8 yrs., 9 mo.; grade four, 8 yrs.; grade extra promotions each pupil has been given. 
5, 8 yrs. S mo.; grade 6, 10 yrs. 4 mo.; grade This set also carries a flag for each pupil who 


. : : 7, 11 yrs. 4 mo., and grade eight, 12 yrs. 10 mo. has missed his grade. 
A study of the age-grade situation of the : pe a les . : 
Pies In each case the tests were administered by The experiment has been of considerable im- 
school showed, as indicated by table I, a total : . ak : ae 
1% in. the writer so that there could be no question of | portance from the point of view of motivation. 
of more than fif ty per cent over age. rhis con- ye >» oh , -.\s ‘ ‘ 
ae ype tananty ager Sagan gar a : the validity of the results. Every pupil in the school knows that he is being 
( s shown by the graph, Fig. 1, was prac- he coat 
: , Sra} + I In addition to the above mentioned promo- watched, and that whenever he shows the ability 


tically constant from the third to the eighth 
grades. 

The problem presented was to reorganize the 
school so that semi-annual promotions could be 


tions the Otis tests were further used to sort to profit by it, he will be able to skip a grade. 
out the exceptional pupils who might profit by Where formerly the bright pupil was content 
double promotion. It was thought best not to to slide along with the grade he started with, 


seats, ond at the same time to attempt to re- give double pr motions to pupils below the third now he is on the alert to zo ahead of them. 
iis hieh total over agences. grade, but three pupils were promoted from the Some of the results of this plan may be 
Miia Medle: Sob this seopwanisation the Otis 5B class to the 4B thus gaining an entire year. enumerated: f irst, as shown by Table ITT, the 
In like manner three pupils of the 4B class, total percentage of over ageness was reduced 





five pupils of the 5B, ten of the 6B, and six of from 54 per cent to 42 per cent for the whole 
The following figure shows graphically the per 























































































































cent of pupils in each grade of normal-age, under-age the 7B pupils were g ven a double promotion. school. The reduction was quite uniform in 
LD In the two months that have passed at the time all grades but the seventh and eighth. The 
| GRADE O 10% 20% BOR 40% GOS 60% OF GO 20% 100% of writing this, only two of these pupils have seventh was reduced less, and the eighth more, 
failed to keep up with the grade and had to go than most of the other grades. 
back. 
Yrs, |4-8/| 5-6 | 6-4 |7-2 [8-0 [8-10] 9-8 [10-6 |11-4 |12-2 [13-0] 13-10}14-10 18 |T 
MeAn & to} to} to} to}] to] to | to to to to to to to & |0 
Mos. |5-5| 6-3|7-1|721|8-9] 9-7110-6 |11-3|12-1|12)13-9]14-9 |17-1]] over|T 
Soore Q |10 |20 {30 |40 |50 60 70 80 90 100} 110 120 |130&]A 
Otis Test}; 5 |19 |25 (35 |45 (BS | 69 | 7 | BF | FF | IOS| TIF | IFS bveri1t 
* Grade 2} 4/19 |13 | 7 J10 | 4 |1 58 
a 3] 9 }1@ |} 8 {11 5 48 
choi " 4/1/5{]8]8{8]|5 /8 1 44 
intelligence tests were given. In grades two es 5 alalo lao ais 5 4 1 1 48 
and three the primary test was used, and in 
grades four to eight the advanced test. ss 6 ‘ee ee Se 1.18120 | i 8 5 2 2 2 69 
A distribution as to mental age was then ” ” 2 3 6 6 6 7 5 4 6 2 2 50 
made for each grade as shown by Table II. 
This distribution was divided approximately in ss £ 2 5 5 § 4 i jM Er 
the middle for each grade. The upper half was TOTAL 5 |29 131 1327 i51 |42 43 35 24 16 13 12 5 7 350C 
placed in the B class and the lower in the A on ; 
class. The work of the B  elasses was then Grades 2-3 placed according to mental age. Soore is not the same forthem, 
planned so that they should finish the work of 





their respective grades in January. TABLE II. 


LAKE PLACID PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
\ge-Grade table showing condition previous to reorganizetion. 
Ages computed as of Sept, 1, 1970. 
Dotted lines indicate normal age of entrance ; first half of each grade 





Age-grade table showing conditions subsequent to reorganization 
Ages computed as of Sept. 1, 1920 
Dotted lines indicate normal age of entrance, first and last 


A : ‘ 
SGE RST | SECOND] THIRD | FOURTH |FIFTH | SIATH | SEVENTH |EIGHTH ve 





TABLE lL. TABLE IV. 
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School Business Officials Meet in Detroit 


Tenth Convention Discusses Financial, Building and Accounting Problems. 


To the man who is accustomed to attend con 
ventions of teachers and superintendents, the 
annual meeting of the National Association 
School Business Officials is an inspiring and re 
assuring experience. School business executives 
are not hardened convention-goers. They tak« 
the papers and discussions rather seriously and 
they are eager for information and help, and 


their kni 


equally eager to share a) wledar nnd 


experience. They are chary of educational 


theory and prospective school undertakings. 


The Vy speak 11 tacts and Set k rend ral pi neipi ~ 
as evolved from experience. They act on thei 
findings and are intensely coneerned that the 
reports and recommendations shall be translated 
into practice. 

Above all, they recognize that the primary in 
terest of the educational system is the welfare 
of the child and the growth and perpetuity ot 
our democratic institutions.. It is reassuring to 
know that the practical business affairs of thi 
city and town school systems are in the hands 
of such earnest, capable and conservative men 
and women. They constitute a very necessary 
check and balance for the theoretic, “spending” 
minded professional educator and the unin 
formed school board member. 

The Detroit convention, hald May 16 to 20, 


‘nelusive, was marked by the consideration o 


three fundamental business problems of th 
day: (a) the reestablishment of the financial 
security of the schools, (b) the ution of th 
school housing problem, and (¢) the improve 
ment of methods of handling business affairs, 


including purchases of supplies, textbooks, r 


pairs, and accounting. 


The First Day. 

The address of Pres. Ge rve F, Womrath eon 
stituted the keynote for the entire meeting and 
proved in fact to be the feature of the first day. 
It is significant of the character of the associa 
tion and of the friendly relations which have 
sprung up between the members, that Mr. Wom 
rath referred to his pleasant experience as 
president of the association and to the cooper: 
tion which was accorded him during the year by 
the members. Mr. 


growth and purpose of the 


Womrath spoke of — th 
organization and 
outlined its service from 1910 when the seven 
original members met at Washington, until th 
present day when the association represents 130 
members in more than one hundred city and 
state school departments. From a compara 
tively narrow program tor standardizing school 
accounting and financial reports, the organiz: 
tion has grown in function to include every as 
pect of the business contro] of city school ys 
tems for the purpose of improving the educa 
tional service to the children. The annual ré 
ports and the several documents of the associa 
single most valuable 


tion have become the 


library of school business administration. 
Among the achievements of the organization in 
a constructive way are its’ reports on stand 
ardized accounting, on school building measurs 


Womrath 


recommended that the assoclation organize a 


ments, on janitorial service. Mr. 


central bureau, in charge of a permanent paid 


secretary, in order that it might better function 
as a clearing house for information on account 
ing, financing, purchasing and building con 


struction. 


Forecasts Business Officers’ Functions. 
Mr. Womrath discussed rather fearlessly edu 
cational surveys as a means of increasing ad 
ministrative efficiency. He 
veys too often are the 


declared that sur 


resuit of disrupt 


criticism based on political and partisan inte 
ests. He said 


“Am I too much of an optimist—or is it a 
dream so wild that there is no possibility of it 
ever being realized—in hoping that the Associa 
tion will some day have a bureau of its own—an 
anti-survey bureau if you wish to call it such 
through which our members may secure, upon 
request, the services of a committee to help them 
solve any problem that may be causing them 
difficulty, whether it be accounting, budgeting, 
purchasing, handling supplies, janitorial service, 
schoolhouse maintenance, or any other subject, 
without having to wait for a criticism to come 
and then, perhaps, involve him in a survey con 
ducted only too often in a way which indulges 
in a criticism of personalities instead of a sur 
vey of policies and administration 

“It is almost overwhelmingly evident to every 
one awake to the signs of the times that present 
methods of procedure in the business adminis 
tration of public schools will undergo a radical 
change in the near future. 

“This change will affect every department and 
division of school activity. We must prepare 
ourselves to meet the changes which are bound 
to come and be ready to adjust ourselves and the 
particular work which has been assigned to us 
by our respective boards so as to promptly meet 
and smoothly blend in with the new conditions 
when they present themselves. In so far as it is 
possible, we must anticipate these changes so 
that we will not be wholly unprepared to meet 
them, no matter when or in what form or from 
what direction they may come 

“Thus the secretary, in addition to his present 
duties, will be required to demonstrate his ability 
as a publicity agent in a way that will actually 
sell the schools to the public. His methods of 
publicity must be modernized and made gripping 
upon the public. His field of action is at present 
in an antagonistic attitude, made so by the fail 
ure of public school administrators to take the 
publie into their confidence. He must from now 
on sell schools and not pedagogy. The approach 
that must be instituted is well illustrated by the 
expression of Sam Jones, who said: “I don't 
care much for theology or botany, but I love 
religion and flowers.”” Let us talk to the public 
in language which will sell the schools to them 

“The architect will be called upon to meet the 
building situation with schoolhouses planned not 
only to meet the desire for architertural heauty 
but which will be economical in construction 
and highly efficient in their design and layout as 
to educational uses and administration. Special 
attention must be given to the elimination of 
space which is not constantly in use. 

“The financial agent will be required to secure 
much more money than ever before by not only 
discovering new sources of revenue, but sources 
which will be productive of far larger funds 
while not arousing the antagonism of the tax 
payer because based upon more equitable dis- 
tribution of the tax burden. 

“The purchasing agent must differentiate more 
than ever before between quality and quantity; 
quality, as affecting total expenditure, and quan- 
tity, as affecting the actual needs for effective 
education. 

“The auditor and accountant must determine 
to the nth degree the cost of every school activ- 
ity, so that the subjects taught may be sifted 
through the finest mesh of public demand to 
know: ‘What does it cost?’ 

“The supply commissioner must keep records 
which will enable him to regulate the distribu 
tion of supplies on a unit or per capita basis with 
such accuracy and equity as to practically elimi- 
nate the requisition. 

“In every department the ability to create, 
develop, direct and economize must become the 
watchwords 

“And it is for the purpose of helping our mem 
bers in all of these activities that the bureau to 
which I have referred should be established. 
Modern industry, commerce and manufacture 
have their efficiency engineers; why not the pub 


lic schools?” 


M Be Womrath was foll ywwed by Dr. K. Vernon 
Hill, president of the National Society of Heat 
ing and Ventilating Engineers, who spoke on 
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ARTHUR KINKAID, 
Decatur, Ill. 
President-Elect, National Association of School 
Business Officials. 


Schoolhouse Ventilation. Dr. Hill takes an 
advanced stand on the problem of ventilation 
and argues for improved methods both from the 
hygienic and standpoints. He 
illustrated by means of charts and mechanical 
appliances, how schoolrooms which are deficient 
n ventilation can be brought up to a healthful 
standard. Dr. Hill’s paper constituted a 
powerful argument for mechanical ventilation, 
as opposed to uncertain and poorly balanced 
plans of window ventilation, 


engineering 


The Second Session. 

The second session opened with a discussion 
of the constitution and by-laws and the stand- 
ardization of association reports. The Commit- 
tee on Textbooks headed by Mr. Samuel Gaiser 
ot Newark, N. J., presented a very complete 
report on the procedure recommended for the 
purchase, distribution and handling of  text- 
books. The C ymmittee departed somewhat from 
the apparent scope of its investigations to argue 
the problem of free textbooks and to recommend 
a single line of procedure for handling books. 
It apparently did not take into account the fact 
that conditions vary greatly in various cities 
and states, and that alternate methods might 
reasonably be worked out for communities 
where conditions differ very radically. 

A sidelight on a very important educational 
problem of the present day was presented by 
Capt. F. O. Smith of the American Legion 
Mr. Smith argued at length the necessity for 
the rehabilitation of world war veterans and 
discussed the failures and the successes of the 
plans which the government has adopted under 
the Federal Board for Vocational Education 
and the War Risk Bureau. 

A distinct treat for the members was the ad- 
dress of Dr. P. P. Claxton, United States Com- 
missioner of Education. Dr. 
ability in 


Claxton has 

educational 
facts and statistics in a broad way for a popular 
audience. He summarized conditions and prob- 
lems and argued remedies in a way that has 
made him the most valuable commissioner of 
education 


unusual marshalling 


which we have had. The average 
secretary and business manager of boards of 
education sees the school problem in terms of 
his own community and it was quite evident 
from the response to Dr. Claxton’s address, that 
he had won his audience and aroused con- 
siderable enthusiasm for the study of school 
problems from the national standpoint. 


The second Day. 
The entire second day of the convention was 
devoted to the problems of school finance and 
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revenue. The first speaker was Mr. Reuben W 
Jones, secretary of the bosrd of education, 
Seattle, Wash. Mr. Jones spoke from the 


standpoint of the practical man, who must look 
to municipal and state sources for adequate 
revenue to cover the expenditures of a large 
city school system. While he referred in part 
to the experiences of Seattle and of the state of 
Washington, he brought to his subject a 
breadth of understanding of general conditions 
that made his paper of wide general interest. 
His paper will be found on another page of this 
issue. 

Dr. George W. Gerwig, Secretary of the 
Board of Education of Pittsburgh, discussed 
school business problems in a broad, construc 
tive manner. He thinks in terms of educational 
service atid measures school expenditures on thie 
basis of the “high cost of ignorance” and the 
profitable returns of educational expenditures 
in the shape of citizenship, and personal and 
vocational efficiency. In the 
tion whether the funds provided for the schools 
are now adequate, he said in part: “Are the 
funds provided for schools now adequate ‘” 

The answer given by every school district in 
America is no. 

“The funds are not sufficient to pay teachers 
living wages; not enough to build badly-needed 
schools for the children; not enough to protect 
the nation from the menace of illiteracy, nor to 
insure it against the threat of an ignorant 
anarchy; not enough to provide adults with the 
education, inspiration and recreation they so 


sorely need. 

“Can we afford to furnish adequate funds for 
schools? 

“Rather can we afford not to pay; and then 
suffer the penalty which will inevitably follow 
neglect. 

“There is loud talk these days about reducing 
taxes. The best way to reduce taxes is to begin 
by reducing ignorance tax. The ignorance tax 
is even higher than the mud tax and the people 
impose both taxes upon themselves. 

Dr. Gerwig declared that while the United 
States spends for education more than twice as 
much as the leading belligerents of the late war 
spend together, that it still spends too little for 
the purpose. The United States is paying 98 
per cent of all government receipts for war and 


answering ques- 


its penalties, and less than one per cent for edu- 
eation. Three partners are interested in edu- 
cation, namely, the nation, the state and the 
local community. At present 73.5 per cent 
come from the local units, 7.92 from the coun- 
ties, 16.8 per cent from the states and 1.8 per 


from other sources. 


eent from the nation and 
The remedy, he declared, is as follows: 

“(a) Determine how much should fairly be 
spent by the whole people for education. 

“(b) Decide that this cost should be distrib- 
uted equally between the three equal partners, 
namely: first, the local community; second, the 
state, and third, the nation. 

“(c) Take the following proper steps to 
equalize these contributions at the earliest prac- 
tical date. 

“1. Increase the national contributions. 

“9 Inerease the state contributions by secur- 
ing at once such immediate funds * * * 
through legislation * * * 

“9 Reverse the tax system all over the coun- 
try in such a way as to provide that all the 
proper subjects of taxation shall be fairly and 
equitably valued, appraised and assessed in order 
that such property present or potential, as is 
held by individuals or by corporations, shall bear 
a just share of the burden of all activities con- 
ducted for the joint benefit or protection of the 
whole people. 

“4. Make a careful survey of all the material 
wealth, present and potential, of each local corr- 
munity, each state, and of the nation as a whole, 
and set aside a fair proportion of this wealth as 
an investment for permanent betterment and 
human welfare, in addition to the portion re- 
quired for current operating expenses in order to 
insure a more abundant life for the people and 
to safeguard the life of the nation itself. 

“5. Study, develop and classify those natural 
or potential resources which either are still in 
the hands of the people as a whole or whic 


* * * 
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may be placed in their hands and conserved for 
the common good. 

“6. Reduce national war expenditures for the 
present and for the future to the lowest possible 
point consistent with safety. As and when these 
reductions are made, apply a fair portion of the 
funds thus saved to public education. 

“7, Determine what proportion of state and 
national contributions should be made and used 
for the purpose of equalizing opportunities be- 
tween various states or portions of states on the 
principle ‘from each according to ability to each 
according to need.’ ”’ 

As a means of 
T by GJ — » Par ny m4 > » ; 
Ur. Gerwig argued for a new policy in taxation 
upon which he places the burden of education 
equally for the benefit of all. He declared that 
the most pathetic and inexcusable tragedy of 
American the the 
squandering of the educational lands conveyed 
by the the states. He 
that we should conserve and tax the permanent 


obtaining a larger revenue, 


democracy is history of 


government to argued 


national resources such as lands and water 


power, the temporary resources such as coal, oil 
the 
forests and the undeveloped resources such as 


and gas, the replaceable results such as 
swamp tracts, undeveloped mineral rights, ete., 
so that the returns them will 
the lasting benefit of the children. 

The Handling of School Funds. 


The practical problems of marketing school 


from aecrue for 


bonds and making school budgets constituted 
the two most important topics for the fourth 
session of the convention. The very thoughtful 


Mr. Charles H. Meyer, Secretary o! 
School Board, and by Mr. 
Manager of the San 
Kducation, can probably be 
The; 

Mr. 


Meyer urged especially that school boards study 


papers by 
the Johnstown, Pa., 
Paul Scholz, Business 
Antonio Board of 
best appreciated in their or ginal form. 

will appear in the columns of the JourNAL, 


very thoroughly the legal formalities required 
He held 
that the care devoted to the procedure necessary 
too 
the red tape may be troublesome and seemingly 


for issuing and selling school bonds. 


for bonding cannot be minute, and while 


unnecessary, it is essential because of the very 
important and embarrassing results which fol 
slight Scholz dis 
cussed The School Budget from the standpoint 
the the 
He argued that the budget must in a 


low any carelessness. M Pe 


of improving educational service o 
schools. 
sense control every phase of the administrativ: 
that it 


satisfactory instrument unless it is well propor 


work of the schools and will not be a 


tioned and reflects a constructive school polies 


It must be a means to eliminate waste as well 
as to provide adequate funds for every reason 
able activity which the schools undertake. 
School Building Efficiency. 
The address of Mr. William B. Ittner of St 
Louis, on School Building Efficiency, proved to 
be the single sensational address of the meet 


Mr. 


discussion of the 


aroused considerable comment. 
himself to a 


“Candle of Efficiency” evolved by the Commit 


ing and 
Ittner devoted 


tee on Standardization of Schoolhouse Pianning 
and Construction of the N. FE. A. 
that this Candle is dangerous unless its use is 


and argued 


accompanied by a thorough understanding on 
the part of the architect of educational processes 
and needs and of all requirements for safety. 


flexibility in use, administrative utility and 
high quality of artistic design. Mr. Ittner 


compared four plans of school buildings erected 
in recent years and showed that one plan which 
gave evidence of marked efficiency as measured 
by the Candle of Efficiency, was in reality very 
the 
ministrative standpoints and contained serious 


unsatisfactory from educational and ad- 
defects so far as safety is concerned. He showed 
that buildings which are 
unusually complete and efficient from the stand- 


point of educational and community service, ar 


on the other hand, 


penalized when considered in the light of the 


Candle and will be given a poor rating by a 


school board with 


unacquainted fundamental 
educational benefits. 

In discussing the paper, Mr. Frank Irving 
Cooper of Boston, showed that no plan for rat 
ing school buildings could be followed without 
the acceptance of fundamental principles, by 
planning for completeness in educational sery 
ice, safety to life, administrative efficiency and 
high architectugal quality. He declared that 
the Candle did not intend to penalize a building 
which offers a broad educational service on im 
proved lines, but that it did intend to point out 
when such a plan proved to be poorly balanced 


and inefficient from the standpoint of the 
achievement of a great number of architects 


who have planned the most successful of recent 
school The Candle merely declares 
that the building is efficient if it provides for 
fifty per cent of space to be devoted to educa 


buildings. 


tional purposes and rates a building as success 
ful when it reaches this minimum. The proper 
use of the Candle implies the acceptance of all 
the known standards of safety and administra 
tive service because none of the buildings from 
which the Candle has been evolved, 
of these essential details. The subsequent dis 
Mr. Edward T. Baldwin, of Pasa 
dena, showed very clearly that the Candle has 


been of great value in pointing out to archi 


lacks any 


cussion by 


tects when their buildings have been wasteful 
in plan. It has proved to be an incentive for 
better planning and has actually resulted in 
greatly increased efficiency in school buildings. 

The was 
opened by a report of the Committee on Stand 
ardization of Schoolhouse and Con 


struction. The Committee presented a most in 


meeting on Thursday afternoon 


Planning 


teresting method for estimating school building 
construction, unit method 
which is being evolved by Mr. Frank Irvine 
Cooper, Mr. James J. Mahar and Herbert I. 
Patterson of The Committee recom 
that “work” be established so 
that any school building plan can be analyzed 


costs based on a 


Boston. 


mended units of 


i 
into its several factors and by the application 
of the “units” 


mate ean be 


a rather complete working esti 
The Committee 
that it be given another year to study its recom 


prepared. asked 


mendations and to apply them in a practical 


way before making recommendation. 
sented to the 
paper by Mr. 
Monroe, Mich. Mr 


every school] 


a specific 
Landscape Gardening was pr 
Association in an 
Charles FE. 


Greening 


interesting 
Greening of 
that building 
should be given a setting of shrubs, flowers and 


argued 


green sward, both for the community value and 
for the educational influence on children. Mr 
Greening discussed his subject in an informal, 
enthusiastic manner that aroused considerable 
interest. 

The Third Session. 

Two papers were presented on Thursday 
Building Pro- 
The former was handled by William C. 
Bruce, editor of the School Board Journal, and 
the Mr. es: @& 
Packer, assistant superintendent of 


Detroit, Mich. Mr. 


fully analyzed all 


morning on Publicity and on 


grams. 
second was presented by 
schools, 
Packer 


very eare 


the elements 
into the preparation of a sehool building pro- 


gram. He declared that the first element is a 


which go 


thorough survey of the educational program and 
a very careful understanding of the educational 
service which the several school buildings are 
to give. The steps in making such a program 
are: first, thorough study of the character of 
the city; second, the determination of a 
plete 


system; third, a survey of the existing school 


com 
policy of organization of the educational 


plant to determine its physical character, dis- 
tribution of buildings, safety and adaptability 








d 








to its future school needs; fourth, the planning 
school 


determination of 


and construction of buildings for th 


future and their 
fifth, the 


financing the 


location ; 


study and working out of thi problen 


new schools, and sixth, the sel! 
ing of the program through publicity. 


Mr. 


each of 


Packer gave as a pract eal illustration of 
his ck 
He showed by 
and statistical tabula 
tions the exact character of the city of Detroit 
of its educational system. He declared that 
schoo] have been located 


n a haphazard way without any regard to size, 


these steps, the eXpt rience ol 
partment in the city of Detroit. 


means Of charts, maps, 


and 


in the past buildings 


distance of travel or future growth in popula 


Hi 
are being applied 


tion, or even loss in population. discussed 


in detail the principle s which 


in abandoning old school bu Idings and in le 
cating new schoolhouses. The other comp! 


cated factors ot 


shifts resulting in 


present population,- probabl: 


school at 


of railroad lines, 


Increase or loss ot 


tendance, the existence tactory 
undesirabl 
were explained in detail in 


school 


He declared that no schoo] building p icy in 


a large ©) 


districts, street car lines, parks, 
business streets, etc., 


their influence on building. 


ty can be successful, unless it is based 
ona continuous ceensus which shows the le Cabot 


child. 


only be maintained if such a permanent censu 


of every A proper building policy ean 


is used as the basis 


of continuous research car- 


ried on by a special department responsible to 


the educational staff of the schools. It must 
safeguard against loss of experience from 
changes of architects and administrative schoo! 
officials, as well as members of the board of edu 


cation. It must base its studies on continued 


progress in educational procedure in school 


house planning and in school finance. 

The Association was r rvally 
the school authorities of Detroit 
Park. The school headquarters of 
open the 


tor studving methods ol 


entertained by 
Highland 
Detroit held 
and every 
the educational 
afforded The member 
Association visited the new school build 

th Monday. The Highland 


Park school authorities prepared a 


and 


house during week 


Oppor 
tunity 
and business offices was 
of the 

ings ol city on 


dinner 


on 
Monday evening at which an opportunity was 
given to nspect the Highland Park school 
plant and to study the school system that 


city. 
The 
held 


the Assi 


On Thursday evelnlhnig and proved to be i 


annual dinner of clation was 


distinct treat. The addresses of the evening 
were delivered by Mr. Maleolm Bingay, hahnay 
ing editor of the Detroit News, Mr. W. S. Gray, 
vice president of the First and Old Nationai 
Bank, and Prof. J. S. Friday of the University 


of Michigan. Mr. 


heart-to-heart talk, in which he urged closer co 


Bingay made a_ practical 


operation between the school authorities and the 


press. Mr. Gray argued that school authorities 
should not expand the school facilities too 
quickly but should practice in public schoo! 


business the prudence which they would apply 
in their private affairs. At 
conditions 


and 


present, business 


are only 30 to 50 per cent normal 


‘ . . ] 
there is a need tor conservatism in school 


work. Prof. Friday described the economic 
condition in which the country finds itself and 
pointed the way for the improvement which 
must come in business. 


The business of the convention 


promptly dispatched. 


was very 
The constitution and by- 
laws were 


the 


revised to meet the conditions due to 


increased size of the organization. The fol 


lowing officers were elected: 

Mr. Arthur business 
the board of education, Decatur, 
Ill.; vice-president, Mr. Samuel Gaiser, secre 
tary of the board of education, Newark, N. J.; 


President. Kinkade, 


manager of 


se ( 
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t 
I 


ti 


retary, Mr. R. H. Thomas, clerk 

educat Portland, Ore., | 

seph Beals, secretary of the 
tee, Worcester, Mass. 

The attendance at the conven 
120 persons The state of New 


sf nted 


the 


education for a period ot 


l 


service 


t 


state department 


W 


ith 


a ck legvation 


ot twel 
and the 


ity 


tT} 
il 


usurer, 


\Lr 


mmiimnit 


1) exceeded 


Jersey wa 


Wet 


Seve ral city 


= 1) 


rr 


sch 


’ 
‘ 


in 
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stems. Michigan, Dllinois, Pennsylvania, and 
Ohio had large delegations. The city of Chi- 


eago was represented by the executives of each 


of the four sections of the business department, 
headed by Mr. Charles E. Gilbert, secretary of 
the board ol education. The convention re 


ceived invitati but the 


op-nion seemed to favor Atlantie City. 


ms from several cities 


general 


A Remarkable School Board Record 


Simon Gratz Resigns from the Philadelphia Board of Education 


Service as 


a member of 


over 


a large city board of 


one-half century 


s in itself an achievement worthy of note. But, 


the 


Ca 


ot a 


use 


ipproval oft a 


Simon 


Gr: 


high 


suthei 


f education 


W hole 


itz resigned as a 


nt 


orde - coupled with a 


to Wl 


member 


li 


rf 


fidelity 


the 


community, is remarkable. 


the 


Philadelphia Board of Education after serving 
f 


school administration in 


pe riod ot 


ot 

and we are 
covers a sim 
bodie Ss, as a 


tif ty me years. 


unable to point to 
length of 


W hol > a 


ilar 


cause of popular education. 


ce aling \ 


length 


that 1 


if 


munity 
stand 


halt 0 


when 


may t 


only 


and make an unusual tenure of 


ymmand 


sim 


contemplating a 


be 

ith 
hot 
has 


ady 


{ the 


hie 


ire 


Tire 
ft | 
Ls 


a great 


the 


the task, or 


seek 


unselfishly 


3 of 
iim and a chang 
SeTViCce 


continued approval 


This r 


stands out as an exceptional one in the 


c. 


rend re d 


time and 


| 


} 
record 


tha 


ect 


S ¢ 


rad 


history 
the United States, 


that 


m 


larger contribution to the 


term of service of thi 

‘omes at once apparent that we are 
an unusual type of man and on 
readily duplicated. ve ry com 

ts publie spirited citizens who 

to sacrifice time and effort in be 
schools. But, there comes a day 


when the public 


Therefore, 


th 


Gave Liberally of Time and Effort. 


on 


Gr: 


Philadelphia 


et 


rd 


\\ 


ith 


itZ Was devoted to 


while hi 


contemporaries, 


his 


MR, SIMON GRATZ, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


the 
lle spared neither time 
n their behalf, and 


r 


scho 


they 


pul 


ols 


W 


will 


yhie 


othe possible. 


ot 


nor effort 


Was not always in 


ith 





him, he enjoyed the confidence of the profes 
sional workers, and that of the general public. 
If he was not always abreast with the progres 
sive element, he a conservator who wielded 
a steadying influence over school board delibera 
tion 


Wis 


and action. If he put on the breaks it was 
did fast travel, and 
there may have been times when he was afflicted 
with 


because he not believe in 
an ultra-conservatism subject to criticism, 


but after all he served as a balance wheel which 


proved a guard against exceeding the speed 
limit. 

Mr. Gratz was appointed a member of the 
board, December 9, 1869, when quite a young 
man by the judges of the Courts of Common 


Ll iis 

man so 
school and 
members come and go while he 
highly 


promote 


He was with one exception the youngest 
honored. He 


| 
changes 


participated in many 
hundred 


remained. 


board saw two 
Being a 


sought to 


educated 
the 


he 
the teaching 
profession and to encourage higher standards. 


man himself 


dignity of 


At the same time he was a financier who se 
cured from time to time the necessary support 
for the maintenance of the schools and to secure 


an adequate servic 
Here hie 
ciated 
termined 


for the expended. 
inspired the confidence of those asso- 


with him 


money 


as well as the powers that de- 
the the 


schools were to receive. 


upon financial aid which 


was a college-bred man and had adopted 


the law as has profession and served a term in 
the state legislature. And while his early 


caureer presaged higher political honors, he gave 
his time and talents, outside of his professional 


labors, to the 


board of education. 


He sought 
} 


ner 
outside of a sch 0] board membership. 

Mr. Gratz is the descendant of an old Phila 
delphia family. His 


and 


no hig honors and believed there were none 


ancestors known in 
his clay 
mportant place in the commercial 


uterests of the Quaker City. 


When, a a testimonial reception was 
tendered Mr. Gratz on the completion of his 
fiftieth anniversary as a 


were 


colonial times 


his grandfather in 
oceupied an 


year ago, 


the board 
all the teachers’ organizations of 


member of 
of edueation, 
the city 
school] 


sery ices 


of Philadelphia joined hands with the 
authorit es in His 


duly 


doing him honor. 


were accurately measured and 


recognized. 


If the present demands new men, new ideas 
and methods, it be said for Simon 
Gratz that he served the past with timeliness, 
with thoughtfulness efficiency. His 
a distinctive as well as unique 


the field of 


new may 


and with 
work stands as 
achievement in 


school administra 


tion. 


What 
tion of education after the war? 
the 
gotten their very 


has become of the cry for reconstruc 
The men who 
are conducting schools seem to have for 


term. 

And where are the projects for memorial high 
schools? How tablets have 
been erected ¢ Why could not the class of "21 
erect a tablet to the heroes of 1917-184 


many memorial 
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School Building Costs and the Ohio State Laws 


Suggestion for Economy in Schoolhouse Planning 


George Hunt Ingraham, Archt., Cleveland, Ohio. 


In the present period of high building costs. 
cities and towns are confronted with a shortage 
of classroom space which makes school con- 
struction imperative. The situation is compli- 
cated by the fact that there is a natural inclina 
tion for school boards to think of costs as ab 
normal and, like individuals, to seek ways and 
means for putting up buildings at a cost which 
is somewhat in proportion to the appropriations 
which were considered adequate before the war. 

The question may well be asked: Shall ap 


propriations be greatly increased, so that the 


corresponding burden of taxation on the people 
is increased? Or, shall we not see if we ean 
bring about changes in school planning to effect 


marked economy ¢ In other words, shall we 


apply to public buildings, the necessary 
economies which individuals must apply in 
planning their homes, in order to get within a 
fair price, consistent with the increase in the 
cost of materials and labor since 1914. 

It is the purpose of this d’scussion to show 





how an economy might be effected in classroom 
space if the people int aaiad in education 
would cause the laws governing schoolhouse de- 
sign and construction to be amended to allow 
a saving. 

The Ohio State law in regard to schools reads 
as follows: 

Section 7: (Dimension of Schooland Classrooms). 

Floor Space:—The minimum floor space to be 
allowed per person in school and classrooms, 
shall not be less than the following, viz: 

Primary Grades sixteen (16) square feet per 
person. 

Grammar Grades eighteen (18) square feet per 
person. 

High schools twenty (20) square feet per per 
son, 

All other School and Classrooms twenty-four 
(24) square feet per person. 

Cubical Contents: 

The gross cubical contents of each school and 
classroom shall be of such size as to provide for 
each pupil or person not less than the following 

‘thic feet of air space, viz: 

Primary Grades, 200 cubic feet. 

Grammar Grades, 225 cubic feet. 
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High Schools, 250 cubic feet, and in Grade “B 
buildings (namely buildings appropriated to the 
use of schools, colleges, academies, seminaries, 
libraries, museums, and art galleries) 300 cubic 
feet. Also under 
Section 10: (Seats, desks and aisles). 

Classroom Seats and Aisles:—Class and School 
rooms shall have aisles on all wall sides. 

In primary rooms, center aisles shall not be less 
than seventeen (17) inches and wall aisles not 
less than two feet four inches (2’ 4”) wide. 

In grammar rooms, center aisles shall not be 
less than eighteen (18) inches and wall aisles 
shall not be less than two feet six inches (2’ 6”) 
wide, 

In high school rooms, center aisles shall not be 
less than twenty (20”) inches and wall aisles not 
less than (3’) feet wide. 

In all other class and schoolrooms, center aisles 
shall not be less than twenty-four (24”) inches 
and wall aisles not less than three (3’ 0”) wide. 

It will be noted from the fi rego ng that the 
legal requirements are specific in determining 
the floor area and the cubical content of rooms 
and that the law recognizes the average space 
required for the placing of desks and for con 
venient circulation around and between the 
desks. 

Desks manufactured in the United States are 
supplied for the respective grades in the follow- 
ing sizes 
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Primary Grades I, II, IIT. Size 18” x 12”, number of pup vhe thi iild mi Most modern schools are supplied with 
7 set 26” back to back eC! led nis its d nt er ot squar mechani il ventilati n so that the reduced floor 
Grammar Grades IV-VII. Size 21” x 14°, feet per pup the total provided by la nd cubie area can be largely offset by simply 
set 28” back to back. nd puts the er the extra burden of increasing the number of air changes per hour. 
Grade VIII. Size 24” x 16”. set 30” back +t mo pupils than 1 le maximum of he actual amount of fresh air supplied per 
hack. forty. pupil ean thus be maintained. In the case of 
High School CUreshman, sophomore, junio: Che smaller rooms will have 1 advantage in gravity system this smaller floor area will per- 
and senior). Size 24” x 16”, set 30” back to that pupils and teachers are closer so that dis- haps not be possible if the law on ventilation is 
back. cipline is made easier. to be observed in full. It would seem, however, 
It is generally recognized by educators tha In most modern schoolhouses left-hand light that for the purpose of economy, the law con 
the maximum numb > Co pup ls which Olt he has heen ‘ d pted Tor the el isSsSTOOMMS., | Nn ce rning the scho ilroom area could be changed 
jeacher can take care of in one room is forty narrower rooms suggested give each pupil lo to read: 
' With this maximum as a basis and with th ‘ation near the ndows Rooms lloor Area Cubie Content 
) legal requirements for aisles between desks an: The narrow rooms also reduce the an for Primary Grades .....12 sq. ft.....150 eu. ft. 
the standard sizes of school desks in mind, th construction, which is an element in eost. Thi Grammar IV-VII. ....14 sq. ft.....175 cu. ft. 
writer has worked out four diagrams for class lower the area, the lower will be the cost for Grammar VIII. ......15 sq. ft.....185 eu. ft. 
rooms. These diagrams represent a distinet upk ep and cleaning High Sehools ........17 Sq. Et. eos aee OG, ae 
saving for forty pupils, although the same rela 


ive econo wo ld ap rly lias aller i umber 
Ta whee the. ete SAFETY TO LIFE IN SCHOOLS 
The diagr: s are as follows: 
2 * A. ane Ginedes I IT, 11] Pt ae ' = 
ee ht  Cremien Coates 10.80 ir. Frank Irving Cooper pretty apt to hit | normal humidity, and polluted with every- 
; e 
Ir 


Jacques W. Redway, Mount Vernon, N. Y. 


i- 


: , rom. th ioulder and his communication in a thing that makes it unwholesome is deadly o 
g. ©. Grammar Grade VIII. Pee esome is deadly out 





| iy D. High School—freshman, sophomor recent numbe f the Journal of Edueation i of-doors, what reason is there to believe that it 
a | Rt 1a dtoentinn to } efforts ‘The loss of a is wholesome within doors. Still air quickly 
| junior and se vedeeae ; ashinal elili's nt 9 ‘ ts » 2 SC heeoa Dress | ’ . i f-dlooy ioe 
' In explanation of the method and in develop aor ee ’ pe a ok ‘ n nie ane: pypre che ; and never out-ot-doors Goes 
: a : : : . ° commol Ln ho rol Kept () \ iC] nir become so still as tha indoors. 
Ing these trom plans 1t Way be said that in ( hil " a ; a 
figure, 7 6” is allowed from the front desk t ee ae ee ” ot a inde ee Here is the opinion of Messrs, Parker and 
front wall giving 3’ 0” for the teacher’s chair. ag <a mae OF a y nou Kenwood, the for most authorities of Great 
| In the case of the primary grades (Fig. A.) en Britain in Nyglenic science: “Experience 
the law requires 640 square of floor space (40 YU - | CHAD bie _— ty ? that air whi a has travelled through 
pupils multiplied by 16 square feet each) and itch te | mor lk ngthy shafts and speci il air chambers has lost 
8.000 cubic feet of air space (40 pupils mult Dalby # c When ehid its freshness and is likely to cause lassitude and 
plied by 200 cubie feet each). mortality 18 at the rate « forty per on al feelin, f depression. Among those who 
Using the minimum space actually required ©! nd im 01 nd Lod | ousand aabitually come under its influence, chemical 
by desks and aisles. with the foregoing allov n another : han mile iy, the and bacterioscopic examination may demon- 
shin for the teacher’s desk, it will be found that 8®08Taplie environment each ~( eing trate the purity of such air, but none the jess 
) a room 17’ 10” wide by 27 2” long is adequate practically 1 same, eause of child — the r reason to believe that in such air the 
: to seat the class. We then have a saving of “aught rth res h; and when « tulizing principle of really fresh air has been 
153 square feet of floor area. shown by the eros laugh , pe x ' 490 «pe _ 1 diminished,’ Note that in this opinion the 
hatched portion of the diagram. If the room tnousal uM matter &§ vd demand L least facts have been very cautiously and conserva 
are 12’ 6” high there is a saving of 1,912'% eubi . lai | c Do 4 vely ed 
feet. Outside of contagious and inte n® disea Ilere is another opinion from an engines: 
In the ease of the intermediate grades, IV t he mo hildren | efly t lo for many years has been engaged in pian 
VII, (Fig. B.) the law specifies: us nprop feeding and defective ning and constructing mechanical systems of 
Seven hundred and twenty square feet floor Mutrition on | he Th 1, and improper cond ventilation in public buildings. I quote him 
space (40 x 18) and 9,000 eubie feet (40 x 225) is of respiration on. thi er—that is, 1 partly from memery and L am not authorized 
air space. air pollution and unnatural air conditions to use his name: “After a dozen years of ex 
The actual minimum legal seat space, how One sort of air condition to lich weather perience in p'anning and installing ventilation 
' ever, requires a room 19 9” by 28° 8” which ybservel OK rward with terror is. the Wm ystems, I am forced to believe that the best 
represents a saving of 153 square Teet, or wilt ner nol ell. It gather nm 3 | force eve ry System that has come to my knowledge is less 
a 12’ 6” ceiling, a saving of 1.91214 eubie feet. three or four years. A ban f air. the  etfective than window ventilation in furnishing 
For grades VIII, (Fig. C) the law require ‘stranded Bermuda high,’ accumulating 9 off good breathable air to sehoolrooms.” 
720 square feet floor space (40 x 18) and 9,000 the Atlantic coast, checks the normal eastward \nd here is the opinion of a veteran princi 
cubie feet (40 x 225) air space. flow of r \ 1 resul \ hat 1 OT all nal in a large city who declares that he will pe 
However the minimum legal seating space r from the coast to the plains occurs. When the  yoasted if he is quoted by name: “TIness 
quires a room 21° 0” wide by 30° 0° long, a sav temperature of the stagnant air reaches a 4 from ailments due to bad conditions of air are 
ing of 90 square feet; and with 12° 6” ceiling, degrees above norm temperature and the  jnore prevalent in buildings provided with jn- 
a saving of 1,125 cubic feet. pollution iner humanity follows the ex tricate systems of ventilation than in our old 
For high school classes (Fig. D) the law re mple of crops and flowers. It wilts and dies. fashioned buildings where we depend upon a 
quires 800 square feet floor space (40 x 20) and In the vicinity of New York City the increased — fow windows for fresh air.” 
' 10,000 ecubie feet (40 x 250) air space. mortality ee ly exceeded one hun Is it worth the while to devise effective means 
The actual minimum legal seating space gives red victims a d lor about a we rs In me wheal y fresh sunlit air at normal temperature 
a room 22’ 8” by 30° 6” which is a saving of Country as a wtp the increase of deaths has and humidity may be furnished to our ehildren 
10145 square feet and 1,268 cubic feet in floor reached several thousand per day when their lives are at atake? 
area and cubic content, respectively. Now all this excessive mortality is due to an Tl Ste nol : ; ‘wed ; p 
1e world’s problems are so'ved—in the mind 
With building costs at thirty cents (30c) per overheated stagnant air, dry to exeess and 4 ow ; ’ 
cubic foot for the minimum cost and forty much overloaded with the products of pollution. — . ee tation Pe orator. 
cents (40c) per cubie foot at the maximum cost So far as the relations of cause and effect of qt was Emerson — — irked that “we are 
this would give the saving per classroom as fol air conditions and mortality are concerned venues than we know, Commencement exer 
Lee « doubt has never been expressed, when the effects cises had not yet become common among high 
300 LOce f those same con litions aré ttributed to the schools. 
Primary I, II, II1.....$573.75 $765.00 ir of living rooms in dwellings, and to the air 
Grammar UV" Vi isaxecaee 765.00 cf schoolrooms. The claim of cause and effect Educational measurements and standard tests 
Grammar VIII. ....... 337.50 150.00 brings out. th rereilious smil f disbelier do not measure educational efficiency in the 
High School .......... 380.40 507.20 from t vise and the otherwise. broad sense of improvement in moral and social 
While it may be said the classrooms of the And vet the air conditions of most livin worth, civie and occupational efficiency and 
area suggested will be badly crowded, they are rooms ind schoolrooms is almost precisely thi economic independence. But they are valuable 
within the law controlling the location of desks. same as those which make the summer hot spel! in discovering the efficiency of teaching the re- 
As a matter of fact the present large rooms are the ‘leadliest of all natural air conditions. | spective tool subjects which all children must 
used in many schools to accommodate large ir heated above normal temp re, ar ‘ master. 
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Notes from a High School Registrar 
REGISTRATION BY MAIL 
By H. T. Clifton, Registrar, Pasadena High School, Pasadena, California 


Why stand in line for registration for high 
school or college? It seems a waste of energy 
on the part of the applicants and a serious 
strain upon the members of the office force who 
must work in the confusion resulting. There 
seems no good reason why the work of an edu- 
cational institution should not settle down to 
routine very quickly or why classes should not 
begin regular work at the opening session. 

The following plan of registration by mail 
has been tried out for four years in a high 
school now numbering more than 2,000 pupils. 
It has been so successful from all standpoints 
that it is here presented in detail with the hope 
that others may tind some suggestion in it which 
may be applied under their special and local 
conditions. 

The contact between the pupil and the ad- 
ministration is largely through the head of the 
department in which the pupil is majoring and 
which he elects to enter. The head of the de- 
partment acts as an advisor in all needs of ad- 
justment to school requirements, or preparation 
for later work. The pupil may elect to change 
his department for a good and sufficient reason, 
but when enrolled in a department, is expected 
to meet the requirements laid down by the 
state, the school, and the department. 

The relief to all concerned has been so great 
that we would not willingly return to any plan 
which requires the presence of all applicants 
during the registration week in more or less un- 
easy lines or in groups segregated in study halls 
often to the number of several hundred. The 
method presupposes that the details are handled 
in the administration office rather than in class- 
rooms. When the work is carefully done under 
quiet, favorable conditions, we believe there will 
be less error in programming, less of poor ad- 
justments for the individual and less uneven 
assignments to classes, than can be attained in 
any other way. 

The only applicants who need to report in 
person during our registration period are those 
who are entering the school for the first time by 
transfer from high schools in other places. At 
no time during our last registration were there 
more than thirty waiting at one time in the 
offices for consultation with the vice-principal, 
whose duty it has been to consult those who are 
entering as new pupils. This consultation en- 
ables a tentative classification based upon the 
credentials which are offered. These applicants 
file an application card, and the necessary rec- 
ords otherwise required, but have no choice of 
classes, their assignment being arbitrarily made 
as their programs are worked out. 


Application Card. 

The application card illustrated in Figs. 1 
and 2 is used for those previously in our school 
and is filled out by the pupil during the last 
weeks of May or the first week of June. The 
first step is for the clerk in the registrar’s office 
who has this work in charge to enter on the re- 
verse (Fig. 2), the name of the pupil, the course 
being followed and the number of units earned 
to midyear in the var'ous departments of school 
work. One is made out for each pup/l in school 
at the time. These cards are then sorted by 
“courses selected” and those of each course are 
sent to the head of the department who has 
charge of that course and who acts as advisor 
to pupils registered in it. It becomes the duty 
of each “head” to interview these pupils and 
arrange with them the subjects to be selected 
for the following year, keeping in mind the de- 
partment requirements and school requirements 
for graduation, and also those which may be de 
termined necessary for the pupil by preparation 
for college or some similar consideration. 

The card is taken home by the pupil and is 
returned with the signature of parents or 
guardian signifying approval of the selection 
made and also wit) the information and signa- 
ture asked for on the front. 

In case of a desire to change the course whicp 
has been followed so far, the pupil carries an 
©. K. from the head of this department to the 
head of the department to be entered. There 
the matter of selection is adjusted on the basis 
of course requirements to be met and work al 
ready taken. 

Course of Study Sheet. 

The course requirements and items of infor- 
mation as to select‘on in these courses are given 
in our “éourse of study sheet.” This is be- 
lieved to be full enough to give most of the in- 


formation the pupil needs. In consultation 
with his parents and with the help of the head 
of his department, his selection can usually be 
carefully thought out. 

The Course of Study sheet which is too large 
to be reproduced here, outlines in tabular form 
all of the subjects and courses which are offered 
and the year in which each is offered. The 
school affords th'rteen general courses as fol 
lows: 1, Agricultural; 2, Arts and Crafts; 3, 
Commerce; 4, English; 5, Home Economies; 6, 
Language, (a) Ancient, (b) Modern; 7, Manual! 
Arts: 8, Mathematics; 9, Music; 10, Normal; 
11, Nursing, 12, Science, (a) Biological, (b) 
Physical, and 13, Social Science. 

The sheet makes the following suggestions 
for the selection of courses and electives: 


In selecting your course and electives: 

Study carefully your previous work, your pres 
ent interests and your desires and plan your 
future work. 

Make your selection here depend on carefully 
thought out purpose, lead to some definite end 
and when once chosen, give it a fair trial and 
ask no changes except for a reason which is 
better than that determining your original selec 
tion. 

Each pupil should take the opportunity to have 
work in as wide a range of the departments of 
school work as is possible and to do this in a 
definitely corrected course leading to some com- 
pleteness in one department and to more work 
than the minimum in related departments. 

Select then your course on the basis of the 
major subject (the subject to be taken through 
the three or four years), the one in which your 
main interests lie and that which will give you 
the best preparation for your future work. Con- 
stantly study your own needs in the line chosen. 

Add to this electives from as many of the other 
departments of school work as is possible. Con 
sult the Head of the Department of the course 
chosen at all times when arranging program or 
considering any changes. If preparing for college 
keep in touch with the requirements for admis- 
sion and prerequisites for courses to be taken 
after entrance in the institution selected. Con 
sult the Registrar for these requirements which 
are subject to change at any time and which 
differ with different institutions. 

Note—4 English 1. A third year of a Lan- 
guage may be substituted for Contemporary His 
tory. 2. Science and American History and 
Civies in the third and fourth years may be in- 
terchanged, 

13. Social Science. Biology may be taken in 
either tenth or eleventh year. In place of Eco 
nomics, Civic Organization may be taken, and 
must be taken in 1920-21, 1921-22. 

You may arrange a course in preparation for 
any definite college of recognized standing meet- 
ing the requirements for admission and prerequi 
sites for the Arts and Science Courses or those 
in law, medicine, teaching, business, home eco 
nomics, agriculture, engineering, chemistry, the 
ministry, ete. Credit for graduation will be 
allowed in such a properly arranged course. 

If you desire for good reason to take a certain 
arrangement of subjects within your year which 
does not seem to be allowed by any course out- 
lined or by election within a course, have your 
parents make the request in writing, and submit 
it to the Registrar’s office for adjustment. 'There 
is no reasonable request of this sort but can 
receive satisfactory adjustment, or sufficient rea- 
son be shown why the arrangement is not pos 
s ble or is not desirable from the standpoint of 
the pupil’s best interests. 

The plan of courses suggested here is intended 
only to prevent undesirable scattering of the 
pupil’s efforts and the objectionable features of 
unlimited free election which have been demon- 
strated in the past few years. It is subject to 
development as the educational demands of the 
pupil’s best interests need adjustment to chang 
ing social conditions. See list of subjects by 
years and departments on reverse, 

Elect to four units—4%-5 units allowed only 
by written permission if previous work is satis- 
factory or if drawing, music, etc., are part of the 
work asked for. Each blank line in the semester 
list is to be filled in with an elective. 

Application Card.—Refer to the reverse side of 
this sheet when making out your application 





APPLICATION CARD~pasaoena HIGH SCHOOL-READ CAREFULLY 











TO BE FILLED IN BY APPLICANT EXCEPT IN BLANK COLUMNS 


PLAESE GIVE IN FULL, SELEC CT FOR CACH SEMESTER 


ORDER AS GIVEN UNDER COURSE IN COURSE OF STUDY 














Use no abbreviations 
Application must be IN INK 











& Histo 
in applicant's handwriting + Pee ——* ReGisTRAAR's Stame 5, Histor 
ADDRESS NUMeER STREET NUMBER OF CLEPHONE AGE ON SEPT. 1]1F NOT LIVING WITH PARENTS g| Biological Science 
n BLOCKS FROM fF. © Yrs. Mos STATE RELATIONSHIP OF 
‘ 
scnoon. PERSON WITH WHOM LIVING 1, Physical Science 
PASADENA icon x . as 
ame HOME ADDRESS OF PARENTS (iF NOT IN PASADENA) 8 Commercial 
PARENT OF 
GUARDIAN 9 Home Economics 
am ° ATTENDED a’ BIRTHPLACE GARAOUATE OF PasacEna ) Manual Arts 
REREEENS® « SUMMER SCHOOL aTHeR Grammar Scroo. 
PARENT OF ~ CaLie MOTHER m Agriculture 
NCE JULY 1ST WEeKs secur Yes No 
cuanoian Snes oy — 2) Artsand Crafts 
Location (TOWN ANO STATE) | DATE OF LAST ATTENDANCE 
sono st PASADENA HIGH SCHOOL PASADENA woure rene — 
ATTENDED ae SESS. SS CEL, a . Mm) Drawing 
ARE YOU TO OO OTHER THAN SCHOOL SO. WHAT 1S THE PLEASE ANSWER Same 
WORK OUTSIDE OF SCHOOL HOURS NATURE OF (TANGO Time QUESTIONS AS TO SUMMER S| Military 
Tanth €acH OAT 


NAME 
successrur Un- PROTEST No Mian | Turtion No. 
VACCINATES Success — nn Ud H | G © 10 11 «12 Course Number Rumen: ist Semester | 2wo Semesrer 
“a Pca 13 GS SELECTEO Uaits earned Add: Noea: Year & halt SUBJECT Year & halt SUBJECT 
SMALLPOX : f at Wo date jones ee a en i OT aes: raat tell 
r 1 SUMMER) WITHORAWS REASON DATE ENTERED 1| English 
peyote SCHOOL RE-ENTERS ‘s 
—— > hat. .. 2 Modern Languages 
APPLICANT To Fit in COMPLETELY ertow weave Line ONLY 00 NOT WRITE ABOVE an CSREES 
NAME OF APPLICANT LAST MAME FAST MAME MIDDLE NAME 3, Ancient Languages 
im FuLE 


4) Mathematics 








work 





viar in attendance upon m 






ing to forward the ideals for which the schood stands 


My signature below certifies to my intention to aid in every way possible in the work and purposes of the school by being punctual 
y classes, by being diligent and faithful in the assigned work of the classes, by following the State 
governing high schools(inciuding the Anti-Fraternity Law and the rules and regulations of this schou! and in all ways endeavor 


! 
Units above represent | total to jend of fi 








Do you expect to graduate next year? No Yes 
‘am 
PREPARING FOR cou.ece 


COLLEGE COURSE 
OTHER INSTITUTION 
SuUSINESS 


Reason for selection 





THE ABOVE COURSE MEETS WITH OUR APPROVAL 


FATHER 


MOTHER 


st semestier only _GUARDIAN 














16 units necessary for graduation 
15 recommended anits 








Swrnature of Applecant 


fer college entrance without exam == 
ination. These differ with institution and college course chosen. | APPproveo By Dare Ocer 


THE ABOVE TO OE SIGHEO GY BOTH PARENTS OR BY GUARDIAN 














FIG. 1. FRONT OF APPLICATION CARD. FIG. 2. REVERSE OF APPLICATION CARD. 
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h FIG. 3. PROGRAM OF CLASSES. 
card and specify the exact subject and year in Selection and arrangement—A pupil shall put Number—Classes will not be formed in a sub- 
r which it is offered. Do not use such general first on his program the uncompleted subject or ject unless a sufficient number of pupils apply 
“ terms as Language, English, Mathematics. If subjects farthest back in his course. In his for the subject. 
- you select the Language Course you must take’ electives he may choose freely from the subjects School requirements 3 years of English, 
- at least three years of one language. of his own or the preceding year, in any depart- Biology or equivalent, American History and 
a In addition to the preceding suggestions the ment, on the advice of his own department. For (Civics or equivalent and Military Drill are re- 
if Riit ailee vistas oie otied: good reason, he may obtain written permission quired of all pupils in all courses. 
; ; from the Faculty Council to take work of an Units made—A minimum number o. units must 

d Further Notes—Regarding Selection of Work earlier year. be made each year by a pupil in order that he be 
1e and Credit Allowed. Registration—Registration shall take place allowed to remain in school: 1% units the first 
of Admission—Pupils will be admitted to the during the week preceding the opening of the year, 2 units the second year, and 2% units each, 
n- ninth grade who hold a certificate of promotion first semester and consists in the filing of vac the third and fourth years. In case a pupil fails 
to from the eighth grade of our schools or who cination certificate and other required data, to make the required minimum the first year, his 
ne have an equivalent preparation. checking of application and the issuance of pro- case shall be passed upon by the Council, but the 
g Application for work for the next semester gram card which is sole authority for admission  gecond year, he shall be dropped by rule. 
by must be made on the card furnished and the in- to classes on the opening day. Withdrawal—Pupils, who at any time after 

seemation sakes for eneule be fuby given. bin Late entrance—Entering late, a pupil must get formal admission, for any reason whatever, de- 
ly pupil is not regularly enrolled however, until permission from the Head of the Department be- sire to withdraw from the schoo! before the close 
is- final Registration is completed and program card fore enrolling in any class in that department. of the semester, are expected to report their pur- 
he Sreeuen Cate Rageresere Bere Wier? After one month, he may take no more than _ pose, by written note from parent or guardian, 
er Endorsement of selection—When the course three subjects, and after two months, no more to the Registrar, and receive honorable dismissal. 

has been selected, the subjects to be taken should than two subjects (except by special permission failure to observe this requirement may be con 
of be arranged with and endorsed by the Head of from the department concerned, provided he has sidered sufficient reason to refuse readmission 
on the Department chosen and receive the written 





approval of the parents or guardian. 

Pupils will be expected to take four full unit 
subjects or the equivalent, in the order prescribed 
in the course selected. Any change from this 
requirement will be made only with the written 
permission of the Principal. If sufficient reason 
is shown by parents, pupils will be allowed to 
take partial work upon application to the Prin- 
cipal, and with his written approval. 

Change of course or subject—A pupil may be 
permitted only for good reason, to change from 
one department to another; but he must meet 
the requirements as defined by the Principal and 
Head of Department in the department to which 
he changes. Changes of program or course, un- 
less occurring in the interests of administration, 
will be allowed only on written request of par- 
ents, with the written approval of Principal and 
through a card showing the change issued by the 
Change of Program Committee. No variation in 
program will be allowed until such card is issued 
and then only if its instructions are followed. 

A department may allow substitution of one 
subject for another within the department or 


make any proper adjustment to meet individual 
needs. 


previously done work in those subjects). 


Credit for previous work—Credit from other 
schools will only be allowed here and entered on 
the records, when pupils shall have passed satis- 
factorily succeeding work in this school. A writ- 
ten and properly authenticated statement show- 
ing subjects taken, grade, number of weeks and 
periods per week is essential for a proper esti- 
mate of credit due, 


Definition of unit—One unit represents credit 
given for a subject pursued for one year, five 
periods per week, requiring equivalent outside 
preparation or in general one-fourth of the full 
vear’s work. The subjects shown to the left on 
this sheet, receive one unit for the year except 
where exception is noted or subject is shown 
as semester subject. 

Graduation—Sixteen units in a regularly ar- 
ranged group, are required for graduation. The 
diploma of the school will be given only upon 
the satisfactory completion of one of the four- 
year courses or its equivalent. 

No pupil will be graduated who has not been 
one year in residence, and such year must be the 
last year. 


or transcript of record to another school. 


College recommendation—1l. A pupil may be 
recommended to college in subjects which he has 
taken in this school and in which he has made 
an average grade of at least 2. 

2. To avoid disappointments at the last min- 
ute, in all cases pupils planning to enter college 
must consult catalogs for the actual requirements 
of admission and prerequisites for course to be 
taken, and high school course selected and work 
arranged to meet these. . 

3. The prerequisites to college courses desired 
are usually as important to consider as the mini- 
mum requirements for admission. 

4. The following suggest these requirements: 

Attendance—Statistical stud'es show an aver- 
age attendance of the enrolled pupils of the 
school of approximately ninety-five per cent. This 
means, on an average, an absence of only one 
day in each twenty days or a school month. This 
is slightly less than five per semester. 

If you are absent more than this, you lose 
enough of the class work to seriously lower your 
standing, to render it more difficult to satisfac- 
torily prepare your assigned work, and in general 
to interfere with systematic work in any line. 
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Absence persisted in, without absolute neces- 
sity, becomes a habit of increasing seriousness 
and renders good scholarship impossible. 

Scholarship—aAll pupils enrolling in the school 
should carefully select the work to be carried, 
gauge it to their ability, and make it their first 


interest to carry it successfully. Careful and 
conscientious preparation, particularly in the 
foundation parts, is absolutely essential. Recom- 


mending grades should only be given for a really 
high standard of scholarship. For entrance to 
business pursuits of any kind or to other insti- 
tutions of higher education, the qualifications 
emphasized are: (1) personal character and 
seriousness of purpose, (2) quality of preparation 
and intellectual promise. Recommendations of 
any sort should be withheld from those who have 
shown themselves to be undesirable or unpromis- 
ing from the point of view of moral qualities or 
habits. Is the work you are offering for credit 
absolutely your best effort? The school, in what 
it offers you, is deserving of nothing less. 


School Citizenship—The above and, in fact, all 
activities and duties in connection with the 
school, are but a part of your obligations in 
school citizenship. This is, in turn, but a part of 
and a preparation for your obligation as a citi 
zen of the world outside of the school. 

“It is well for individual students, for classes, 
and for schools to understand that school citizen 
ship consists chiefly in doing the right thing, that 
it is not necessarily a thing apart from regular 
work and activities. Especially should students 
see that school citizenship consists in obeying the 
spirit of school rules, in order that school laws 
may not be necessary, or, if they are formulated, 


need not be enforced, and that the school, the 
spirit of the school, its work and its success, 


depend upon the scholars and their spirit, not 
upon forms of school-government or obvious ex 
athples of self-supervision.” 


What have you done? What are you doing? 
What can you do? What is the primary purpose 
of the school and the spirit of its administration? 
Think it over. 

Program of Classes. 

A Program of Classes (Fig. 3) is worked out 
from the department programs as constructed 
by the department heads. The number apply- 
ing for each course to be given can be obtained 
irom the application cards as soon as the de- 
partment heads return them to the office. 

Figuring normal increases or those likely te 
the the 
time, additional classes can be provided to meet 


occur under conditions as evident at 
these increases beyond those on the past year’s 
program. 


Heads of 


their telephone numbers, so that in case neces 


departments are indicated with 


sity has arisen for a change in the subjects 
previously selected, the written request of the 
parents may be sent and discussion of the pro 
posed change may be had over the telephone. 
The written O. K. of the head of the depart 
ment is added to the written 


request which is 


fiied with the original application card. 
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PASADENA HIGH SCHOOL 
Your Application Card mn file indicating that ur intention to attend the Pasadena High School 
during the school year 1920-21 
In order to make your final registration complete and at the same time make it px ssible for you to register 
without appearing in person, we are asking that you answer completely the enclosed inquiries and make out 
own program from the psinted program to be found on the reverse side of this sheet 
If in the R. O. T. C., place first class in second period and arrange your remaining recitations consecutively 
in the periods following with no study periods intervening. If not in the R. O. ‘T. C., Physical Education must 
be taken and may be arranged for any period during the da Students who have been enrolled in R. O. T. C 
must continue.) 
If you have found it ne to w iny change selection of subjects as shown herein, you must 
send a written request of your parents to the Head Department and consult with the Head. (Phone 
be f Depa nt Hea ! l on reverse sid Phone between 9 and 11 a. ™M.) 
N han in the pr ‘ t bel ’ ect or arrangement, afte 
this th t s prog and be certain your selection is as you desire 
If f W rea « f ¢ t rv y second ¢ e may help’ us in mak 
ng the ad or. Ir men MI t ve arranged e ng of sche 
No new or late pupils will be registered on $ mibe ) 
BE SURF TO ENCLOSI ration shen rm I sheet 
I acces t he r » that mu return it before 
the classe ¢ ! he Re ) ke a different program, following vour ch ) far 
2 pe | 
Subject Approved or PROGRAM SELECTED BY PUPIL Second Choice 
Application Card PER't Subje Room Teacher Teacher 
1 R. O. T. ¢ 
3 
4 
| 
¢ 
( \pe 
mat 
b 
Pu Pa ts or Crderdian 
Al A > ( F ©) 
ty st O 
MAKE YOUR 
RETURN 
AT ONCE 
v gra ard a asses may be obeained at 7:30 a. M., Monday. Sept. 20 
FIG. 4. LETTER TO APPLICANT. 


The W hy ile 


program ean be carefully checked 
different de 


Like ly as the 


conflicts between classes in 


partments, hese being the more 


number of classes in the subject become fewer. 


When this has been worked into final shape, 


it is reproduced in the form shown, by etching 


on zine, 


The pi nting of these forms and all 


rie nitions | is done in our school pr it 


Letter to Applicant. 
A letter to the applicant (Fig. 4) 


printed 


Ost the reverse side ot the program sheet, the 


sheet being 81% x 11 or regular letter size, and 
self explanatory. 

It provides for information as to 
te leph ne 


indi 


change ol 


: , 
i\ddress or umber if such has oe 


eurred, and ites whether the vaccination 


certificate has to be renewed or encloses the pro- 
test the State law, so that it 
parent 


ecard allowed by 


may be returned with the signature of 
The selection of course and sub- 
these 


mentioned above are about all of the reason why 


or guardian. 


jects being already for, items 


proy ided 


we have hitherto asked our pupils to stand in 
time. It is 
could see without questioning whether the apph 


line for hours at a true that we 


cant was white, negro, or of the yellow race, 


but this information can be obtained otherwise. 

This letter is mailed to the pupil two or three 
weeks before the opening day, the name and ad- 
the 


dress in the lower left corner constituting 


mailing address by the use of the “window” 
type ot envelope ot the large or legal size. 


(To Be Concluded in August) 


SCHOOL LUNCHES AND LUNCHROOMS 


A new “study” is being added to the curric- 
ufum of the American public school. 

It is food. ’ 

Looked upon a few years ago as a fad—as 
one of those high brow “isms” that well-mean- 
ing people are everlastingly trying to saddle 
onto the school system—it has proved itself as 
one of the most sensible and necessary things 
having to do with the education of the child. 

After all one must 
that occasionally—when they have the price. If 
they did not they could not write poetry. 
of them can’t anyway. The Bible says some- 
thing about man not being able to live by bread 
But you can’t find a place where it 


sat. Even the poets do 


Some 


alone. 
advises you to cut out eating as a permanent 


proposition. 


First Article 
George A. Nichols 


A couple of years ago lL went out to North 


western University settlement in the heart of 


northwest side in Chi- 
They 
twenty-five. 
With one exception they were products of that 
section. And the they 
lacked the health the vitality 
that one expects to see in the average American 
of that age. 

Miss Harriet Pittum, head 
settlement, told me later 


the slum section of the 
cago to address a class of young men. 
ranged in from eighteen to 


age 


with same excepti mn 


vigor, the and 


reside nt of the 
that their trouble was 
They had had 
food in their lives so far as bulk was concerned. 
But in the matter of brain building and body 
building their diet had been sadly at fault with 
the result that they now go out on life only half 


one of malnutrition. enough 


Another 
showed 


equipped to fight its battles. 
the 
little girl six years old who had the crookedest 


person 


connected with settlement me a 


pair of legs I ever saw in my life. They were 


bowed in a shocking way. The child was not 
But instead of milk her misguided 


coffee. Her 


poor little bones thereby were denied the proper 


( rippled. 


parents had given her beer and 


amount of lime. They were soft like some of 
the half formed bones you see sometimes in a 
When she started to the 


legs bowed out just as would any other weak 


piece of veal. walk 
thing bearing too heavy a weight. 


These of course are extreme cases. 


But even among the rich children are starv- 


Ing. 








: all 


-rson 
ne a 
edest 
were 
3 not 
nided 
Her 
roper 
ne of 


in a 


starv- 











High authorities say that one-third of Amer 
ica is underfed. 

This is why you hear of so many nervous 
breakdowns—of people losing out in their fight 
for existence, being swept under by the com 
plexities of our modern way of doing things. 

“It is what people put in their stomachs that 
is their ruination,” Dr. Charles Gilbert Davis, 
a well known Chicago physician, told me. “If 
they would eat right and drink right—like the 
horse for instance—and keep away from the 
silly vices that only human beings indulge in 
there would be no such thing as disease. 
Ordinarily when people break down we call it a 
case of nerves or something of that kind. But 
back of it all is depleted vitality caused by lack 
of the right kind of food while they were grow 
ing.” 

To get right back at the fundamental rea 
sons for the condition spoken of by Dr. Davis 
it must be that people neglect themselves in 
this important particular because they do not 
know any better. They know how to dress 
well. They may plan comfortable and beauti 
ful homes. They may write books. They may 


direct huge businesses. They can do these 
things because they have been educated in them 
and have been trained up. But when it comes 
to eating—the thing that makes all the other 
things possible they fall short because tney do 
not know any better. 

Some of the great geniuses in the world hav 
to devote a good part of their splendid mental 
powers to the mere animal process of keeping 
alive. This is because they are physical wrecks 
through malnutrition. 

One of the ablest and most prominent 
preachers in the country fills a Detroit pulpit. 
He is a dynamic orator and powerful writer. I 
could give his name but he probably would ob 
ject to having his intimate personal affairs thus 
made public. This really great man keeps going 
through sheer will power. For years he has not 
been able to eat an ordinary meal. He has to 
be on the strictest kind of diet and if he 
diverges from it in the slightest degree he is 
likely to have a spell of sickness. Every Sun 
day morning before he goes to his pulpit h 
has to drink a tumbler full of olive oil. Other 
wise he would not have strength to preach 
Olive oil, hot water, a few simple cereals and 
bran bread are about all he can assimilate. His 
stomach, perhaps congenitally weak, was ruined 
through lack of attention to eating. He knows 
the world’s choicest literature and a great many 
other worth while things, but does not know 
food. 

Mr. Herbert Hoover who fed Kurope’s chil 
dren naturally has some ideas on the subject as 
it applies to his own country. I wrote to Mr 
Hoover’s secretary and he was kind enough to 
send me a manuscript copy of a speech he had 
made. In this speech he declared that the na 
tion as a whole is under obligation to provid 
such measures as will give its children as a 
whole a fair opportunity to obtain a right start 
in life. From a standpoint of protection to 
the community as a whole Mr. Hoover says the 
children must be assured the proper funda- 
mental nutrition. 

“After children have arrived at school age,” 
added Mr. Hoover, “we have an opportunity to 
correct malnutrition due to ignorance or mis 
fortune by providing at least one meal a day in 
the schools of those sections that need it. This 
again has a warrant not in charity but in in- 
surance to the whole community against the 
deficiencies in health and mind of our popula- 
tion in the years to come. I believe that the 
definite institution of supplementary child feed- 
ing in public schools in certain places is a nec- 
essary part of municipal endeavor. 
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I it part n nutrit I 

1 the part of parent | | 
mat Ss ito f all : ls l 1 tl 
urricula the h side up to standard 
set in a Lew | s ror at least we would 
catch up with the next generation. We indeed 
nee | more wide ly extel ded teachin a Ol t| 
fundamental of nutrition in the public schools 
not only as a part of the advance in publ 
health but also in household economics. 

“Some may object that this extensio1 


ical supervision by community nurses, clinica] 
inspection of children in the schools, a supp! 


mental meal in schools of certain s 


etions, ai 


tend to too intimate an extension of govern 
ment. In the very creation of free schools and 
compulsory education itself, we have accepted 
the fact that we cannot as a nation rely for th 
upbuilding of the race upon the initiative of 
the parents alone. No one ean deny that th 


physical development of child life is of equal 
importance with education. We every one o! 
us pay the price in our jails, in our poorhouses, 
in our hospitals, in the loss of our economic 
efliciency, the fertile ground that we furnish for 
all the social patent medicines, for our failure 
to have grasped the entire problem of child de 
velopment, not only intellectual but physical 
as well.” 

Considerations like the foregoing are the in- 
fluences that are inducing forward thinking 
educators and school boards all over the country 
to recognize the importance of food and to 
make the proper arrangements in school facili 
ties for the serving of both. When they read 


such sensational facts as that twenty per cent 


of America’s schoo] children are undernourished 
they begin to see that the school is doing its 
duty only partially when it provides for mental 
training alone. The statement refé rred to was 
made by Mary G. MeCormick, supervisor of 
nutrition of school children in New York in an 
address before the recent session of the Na 
tional Education Association. To correct the 
condition Miss McCormick said that intensive 
work should be done during the first school 
vears of a child’s life to establish him in good 
food habits. 

The refreshing growth of sentiment in thi- 
direction is natural enough when you come to 
think of it. Back in the old days when I went 
to public school the school board considered its 
duty done it it provided a warm room, desks, 
erasers, chalk, a globe, a map o71 the United 
States, another of the state, a water bucket and 
two tin eups. Such essentials as ventilation, 
light and physical well being were never 
thought of. 

The next step was to recognize that the con- 
struction of the building had much to do with 
the child’s education—that light should come in 
in a certain way and that there should be an 
abundance of fresh air. Later physical educa 
Things kept getting a little bet 
ter all the while you see. 


tion crept in. 


And now we see the most welecom spe ‘tacle 
of schools ranging from the country district to 
city high schools recognizing a big and most 
important principle in providing proper food. 

By proper food and food instruction I mean 
in other words that the school lunchroom ha 
become a permanent fixture. The biggest and 
most encouraging feature about the whole thing 
is that the lunchroom is being regarded not as 
a perfunctory method of providing the highly 
valuable hot hinches to children at noon, but 
that it is a means of teaching boys and girls 
in a right way the foods that are good for them. 

The school lunchroom frequently supplies the 
means whereby the teachers and the mothers 
ean work together in common for the good of 
the children. Especially is this the case in the 


ai 

r relations between pupil 

4 aturally exis by the way speak 
uuntry, ther 1 greater t ndency 
malnutrition among country children than 
there is wit those n towns and cities. 
Statistics concerning health defects of school 
children show a percentage in malnutrition of 


16.6 for country childre: 


compared with 7.65 
for city children. This is surprising when one 
‘onsiders the abundance of food in the country 
districts. But if anybody doubts the 


} 


officials of 


State 
ment all he need do is consult the 


the American Medical Associat on. The figures 


just quoted are based on the reports of over 
halt il million ch ldren 

When th OOM ration betwe hn tne mothers 
and teachers can be brought about common 


error n the feeding of children may be re 
vealed. 

lor ¢ umple, every child Inay not be given 

pint of milk each day—something he ought 

to have. 

Some children may come to school without 
breakfast. 

The bow] of breakfast cereal may not be given 
its place of rightful importance. 


The diet may hy lacking in vegetables of 


which there is no lack in the country. 

Or the children may be drinking tea aud 
coffee freely and may be eating too much meat 
and pastry. 

A teacher in a North Dakota country school 
found that quite often in cold weather the lynch 
the pupils brought from home was frozen. And 
in addition to this undesirable factor it usually 
was made up of such things as cold puneakes, 
salt pork, cold potatoes, pie and a bottle of cold 
tea or coffee. With the possible exception of 
potatoes there is not a thing in the list that a 
child ought to eat. And considering that the 
potatoes were cold we might say that the lunch 
Was utt rly worthless as a health builder. 


What mor imp rtant thing can a sehool 


board do for the children than provide proper 


facilities whereby nutritious warm lunches can 
be had at noon and where proper instruction 
ean be yiveh on th veneral subject of qoods? 

Arithmetic is desirable. So are the other two 


“Rs”. But are they any more important than 
food values? When you get right down to 


an 
analysis of the thing there is no branch of in 
struction more neces ary than calories, proteins, 
carbohydrate s and vitamines. Thess may be 


new terms for the children but they 
ones, Moreover thi vy can be 
When the y get into general practice—when they 


are regarded as being important as any other 


are vital 


made interesting. 


school branch—then you are not going to see 
such ridiculous and even pitiful speetacles as 


children in the midst « 


f plenty in this greatest 
food producing country in the world, carrying 
to school lunches made of é¢old pancakes and 
similar atrocities. Then in the coming genera 
tion you are going to see more healthful men 
and women. You are going to see higher per 
sonal efficiency. I hate that word “efficiency.” 
It is overworked these days. But it is what 
people need just the same. 

Some scho | officials hold off in the establish 
ment of lunch rooms because of two main ob- 
jections. In the first place they do not con 


ceive it to be their duty to go into the feeding 


business—that this is a personal concern of the 
people themselves. 

In the second place they fear that the estab- 
lishment of a lunch room involves highly 
technical knowledge and schooling that requires 
the continuous presence of experts and there- 
fore as being something beyond their capacity. 
In both respects they are wrong. 


(Continued on Page 119) 
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JOHN B. YOUNG INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, DAVENPORT, IA. of 
< y e . ° ° tho 
hree Junior High School Buildings * 
y ing 
The most interesting development in American or 
schoolhouse planning and construction of th bri 
past ten years is the junior high school. Just bri 
as the junior high school is a distinct type of ee 
educational organization with a specific purpose 
and with methods peculiarly its own, so the om 
building which houses it has been developed ' line 
along lines that are quite distinct from the old as" 
type of high school and from the elementary eat 
school. It is true that the junior high school ol 
partakes somewhat of the purpose of the _" 
secondary and of the elementary school anc 45 
these features are naturally reflected in the . 
buildings. fron 
Sinee January, 1919, the city of Davenport, nas 
Iowa, has included in its school system three loch 
junior high schools that are giving splendid pro 
service and that are of considerable interest. ant 
Davenport reorganized its schools on the basis an 
of the six-three-three plan in 1918, and abo 
the plans for the improvement were laid as and 
early as February, 1917. The immediate 1ea dre 
sons for the change were primarily the educa sept 
tional advantages and in a secondary way, the bra 
lack of classroom space. The latter gave the dep 
opportunity for carrying out the ideas and pro ing 
posals of Supt. Frank L. Smart. dra 
The project was made possible by a bond dep 
issue of $850,000 voted by the people and by law 
tax levies which increased the available funds lab 
to approximately $900,000. The three buildings FOO! 
which were erected at the same time from of 
identical plans differ only in the details of the FOO! 
exterior design. The East and West schools teac 
each oceupy a city block comprising about four Th 
acres, but the John B. Young school, which is on. 
located in an older section of the city has a k 
slightly smaller building plot. of | 
The educational purpose and the enrollment tior 
of each of the buildings was estimsted to b con 
approximately the same and it was therefore sep 
thought logical that the plans might be identi mai 
eal. The changes in the exterior appearance this 
are not only matters of detail but alro are due fro 
in large part to the great difference in the colo: ae tha 
and texture of the brick. : for 
Careful attention was given in the planning JOHN B. YOUNG INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, DAVENPORT, IA. the 
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TYPICAL GYMNASIUM IN INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, DAVENPORT, IA. 


TYPICAL CLASSROOM IN INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, DAVENPORT, IA. 









and equipment to make the buildings adequate SSS 
lor every p ssible intermed ate school use with- | ) 
out giving way to the natural inclination to —7 


make the several departments, especially the 
prevocational, equal in size and elaborateness 


with those in the high schools, 





In the design both of the interior fittings and 








of the exterior, it was the endeayor to use only 





those materials which h id their owl with the 










WOMEN 






















passing of time. ‘Thus in the exterior all cop . Mae 
ing, belt courses and ornamental work is of = ar tebibacan 
stone. In the inter.or all walls have glazed ie ir 
brick base, the corridors and vestibules glazed ; if ' 
brick wainscot, and all window stools are of bs BALCOM \ UPPER) PART 
elazed brick. The corridors and = all _ toilet Li | i = 
rooms have terrazzo floors, those in the eorridors 
having an insert down the center of battleship 
linoleum to minimize noise. The stairs are of 
reinforced concrete faced with terrazzo with 
safety treads and, being shut off from the rest 
of the building in each story by metal doors, 
serve as fire towers, thus obviating the use of 
fire escapes. CLASS ROOM 
Kach school has fourteen classrooms seating 
from 49 to 72 pupils each: a s§gym 
nasium, of standard size with connecting as 
locker and shower bath rooms, which, being x ee = 19O=o* =. : ty - sastnial a ~o} 
provided also with a commodious stage with FIRST STORY PLAN 


— TEMPLE ) ' ro , ‘ TRO Ta 
ante-rooms and With a baleony, Call by used as AND BURROWS, ARCHITECTS 





an auditorium having a seating capacity of 
about nine hundred; a suite of two lunch rooms 
and kitchen which will serve lunch to two fun 
dred pupils at a time; a library room, with 
separate outside entrance, which is used as a 
branch of the city library; a manual training 
PRINTING 

ROOM. 


; 4 
anve — 
ROOM 


$ 
Hi 
ves 
STAIRLA 
HALL. 
GYMNASYUM STAGE. ¢ —S 
e 5 
(ASSEMBLY ROOM) MECHANICAL ee 
\ DRAWING ~~ 
ROOM =] 
] Ante 
Feet .- 


| T . 
GIRLS Borys Locker CORRIDOR, 1 Be Le 


department with separate rooms for woodwork 
ing, sheet metal work, printing, and mechanical 





drawing, and a stock room; a domestic science 








department with rooms for cooking, sewing and 








HEATING 


APPARATUS |] 
. ROOM ||! 


laundry work, and with small model room; a 
laboratory with store room and _instructor’s 






room; a music room; and the usual equipment 
of principal’s ottice and private ottice, book 











room, retiring rooms for men and for women 





teachers, first aid room, janitor’s room, ete. 


Cc ORRIDOR, 


There is a toilet room for boys and one for girls 
on each of the three floors. 


Each building is heated by the split system 








of heating providing fan ventilation with radia caches, pan . 7 oom 
. 5 . . . . Roow eo DIDEC 
tion in each room. The fan provided for the — l sien oan 

combined gymnasium and auditorium is a }- stooe BY| oD 

separate fan from that ventilating the re- Soou a LUNCH ROOM | TCHEN vocKen ng 5 q WOODWORKING ROOM Sonerueres, 
mainder of the building and the radiation of ' woe, oro AB noch 
this room as well as of the library is separate ROOM | 5. 


from that of the remainder of the building so . 

that these rooms can be heated and ventilated | ” 
for use in the evening when the remainder of BASEMENT STORY PLAN 

the building is not open or heated. TEMPLE AND BURROWS, ARCHITECTS. 
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Kach building is wired for electric lights and 
for power,. in the manual training rooms and 
elsewhere where required, and is provided with 
lighting fixtures throughout. 
steel lockers for 


the corridors on concrete base faced 


Individual 
eated in 
with terrazzo. 


pupils are lo 


Each building is equipped with an internal 
telephone system and a clock and signal bell sys 
tem operated by a master clock located in the 
principal’s office. 

Each building is 190 feet long by 130 feet 
accommodates between 600 and 700 


deep, 
pupils, and is so arranged as to be capable of 
future extension. 

Contracts for the building were awarded in 
December, 1917, and the 
March, 1918. 
pied in January, 1919. 


construction began 
Kach was completed and occu 
It will be seen, there 


fore, that the buildings were erected before the 


peak of high prices of the war period was 
reached. 
The East Intermediate school cost $187,900 


for the general contract; $41,280 for heating; 
$13,863 for plumbing, $7,078 for wiring. 

The West Intermediate School 
amounted to $174,200 for construction; $40,879 
for heating; $13,907 for plumbing, $7,078 for 


contracts 


wiring. 
The John B. 


distributed as 


school’ ; 


General 


Young Intermediate 


contract was follows: 
construction $176,187; heating, $40,879; plumb- 


ing, $13,850, and wiring $7,078. 


A Typical Florida 


WEST INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, DAVENPORT, IA 
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SURROWS 


PLAN 


ARCHITECTS. 


SECOND FLOOR PLAN, INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, DAVENPORT, IA 


The additional cost of bicycle sheds, grading, 
walks, trees, shrubbery, furniture and equip 
ment and architect fees brought the average 
cost of the plants to approximately $300,000. 
Me SSPrs. 


The architects were Temple & Bur 


rows, Davenport, lowa. 


Elementary School 


S. Johnson, City Superintendent of Schools, Orlando, Florida 


Under the Florida law the school board is not 
a continuing body, and after the school elec 
tion in February, 1920, the Orlando 
board was composed of three men entirely new 
to the job. It did not take them long however, 
to discover that they must provide an additional 


school 


elementary school before the opening of the 
1920-21 session if they were to care for the en- 
tire enrollment. 
a bond election 


The previous board had called 
for March, 1920, to provide 


funds for this purpose, but had made no further 
plans. 

bond election, which carried nine 
bonds, the elected 


A fter the 


to-one in favor of newly 


members decided to select an architect 


competition, and Mr. F. &. 


board 
formal 
local 


work, was chosen. 


without 


} 


Trimble, a man specializing in schoo! 


With him and the superin- 


tendent, the board visited Jacksonville, and ili- 


spected the fine schools recently built there un 
der the supe rvision of Wm. B. Ittner. 

Mr. Trimble was now instructed to draw up 
plans for a strictly modern structure to care for 
three hundred pupils, so built as to be used for 
community center. This was to be done under 
the direction of the superintendent, who checked 
all details and offered many suggestions which 
were embodied in the final draft. 

The plans were completed and the contract 
let within thirty days after the bond election, 
but there were some delays on account of the 
bad state of the bond market and these com- 
bined were cause for the fact that the building 


was not ready for occupancy until February, 
1921. 

Reference to the floor plans and _ pictures 
will show that we have a standard elementary 


a varied course of study 
The only 


school, designed for 


and for use as a community center. 
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EAST INTERMEDIATE SCHOOL, DAVENPORT, IA. 


variations from the standard practice in such — strip of beaver board for mounting work is pro 


buildings are those thought necessary tor com vided, a closet for the teacher is placed in each 
fort in this climate. room, and the cloakrooms correctly placed to fit 
The classrooms are all on the corners of the local conditions. 

building, and have unilateral lighting with The two main floors are occupied by eight 
eastern or western exposure. But unilateral classrooms, the offices, rest room for teachers, 
ventilation is not satisfactory here, and so, op clinie room, library, and store. The commo- 
posite each window there is a large transom ex dious auditorium, which seats 600 persons, is 
tending from the top of the blackboard frame on the main floor level, and the gallery is on 
to the ceiling, thus permitting cross ventilation, the second oor level. 

There are also three such transoms in the end Soil and eclimatie conditions here make base 
of each classroom. These openings are about ments unnecessary, and so the basement floor 
eight feet above the floor. and are so shaded Was placed less than a foot below the grade. 
that the unilateral lightine effect is scarcely The basement windows were made full length, 
modified, such light as enters simply making and the rooms all finished, so that it becomes 
the illumination better without introducing really another floor, presenting nothing of the 
airy objectionabl eross-lighting features. These typical basement appearance, every room 


. +) 4s thoroughly dry and comfortable. It includes a 
openings provide ventilation from three sides, ie . ' , 

, : ae . . cafeteria seating 200, main toilet rooms, a fan 
perfect circulation of the air resulting. i . 
room and space for manual training and physi- 


making eal education. 
each classroom thoroughly usable. The black 


boards were placed at the prefer height from 


Much attention has been given to 


Heating is of the plenum-fan, hot-air- 
furnace type, satisfactory in this climate where 


the floor, above the boards an eighteen inch it is seldom necessary to raise the temperature 














more than fifteen degrees, and quick cooling as 
well as quick heating, is desired. In fact, the 
fan is more often run to drive cool air through 
the house than hot air. 

A good face brick, with sand lime brick for 
filler, was used. The trim is of cast stone; the 
floors are of composition, practically noiseless 
and non-dusting. 

The building cost about $98,000, unfurnished. 
The furniture cost nearly seven thousand dol 
lars, including movable desk chairs for four 
rooms, 

An interesting commentary on the local rate 
of growth is the fact that this building when 
planned was expected to care for three hundred 
children. On the day of its oceupaney, 506 
presented themselves for enrollment. 

The bungalow or one-story type of school 
house is considered desirable here, but the best 
advice is that it costs twenty per cent more 
than this design, and the Orlando board has not 
yet felt itself able to build the more expensive 
type. 




















PECIAL CLASS ROOMS 
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AUDITORIUM IN THE DE LANEY SCHOOL, ORLANDO, FLA. @ 
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SECOND FLOOR PLAN, DE LANEY SCHOOL, ORLANDO, FLA. 


F. H. Trimble, Archt., Orlando. 
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DE LANEY SCHOOL, ORLANDO, FLA. Mr. F. H. Trimble, Architect, Orlando, Fla. 


A MECHANIC-ARTS BUILDING. 
New Mechanic-Arts Building, South Cache High 
School, Hyrum, Utah. 
E, Perry Van Leuven, Head of Department of 
Manual Arts. 

In the design of a shop building for a rural 
school many things must be considered. The 
building must be such as to accommodate 
courses in manual training demanded by the 
particular district it is to serve. The type of 
agriculture the community is engaged in must 
be met with adequate manual training. The 
mechanical problems of a dry farm are far dif 
ferent to those of a fruit farm, and the manual 
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FIRST FLOOR PLAN, DE LANEY SCHOOL, ORLANDO, FLA. 
F. H, Trimble, Archt., Orlando. 





training offered to the students should attempt 
to solve a majority of these problems. 

Most rural schools are not large enough to 
need a separa te shop for each branch of m«e 
chanies for the entire school year. Many 
courses can and should be given in each shop 
room at a different time. Probably the entire 
course in mechanics will be taught by not mors 
than two or three instructors. These few men 
will teach at least six or eight different branches 
of mechanics, hence courses can not run con 
tinuously. The entire class must change from 
one branch to another, all at the same time. It 
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is surely a poor policy to divide a shop building 
into a number of small shops, each for a specific 
type of mechanics when that type will only be 
given a few months at most. 

1 am of the opinion that the courses should 
be well outlined so that the building can be 
planned to accommodate the work desired, and 
unless the school is a trade school, in which it 
is known that the different departments of 
trade training will run continuously, that the 
shop should have only a few large shops for 
practice and the necessary tool rooms and store 


rooms. 
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BASEMENT PLAN, DE LANEY SCHOOL, ORLANDO, FLA. 
H. Trimble, Archt., Orlando. 
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One of the points that has come to my notice 
in shop buildings is a lack of tool rooms, store 
rooms, ete. The absence of these rooms is a 
detriment to an efficient shop. Small rooms 
are far superior to cages and cupboards to hous 
the general equipment of the shop. In a shop 
where a stock of materials must be carried, 
store rooms are an absolute necessity. Not 
only is the appearance of the shop improved 
but the commercial-shop atmosphere is intro 
duced. 

A paint room is a fundamental addition 
Paint and varnish jobs must be removed from 
the shop dust and it is highly desirable that the 
paint room have an even temperature. In 
particular is this true in the repainting of an 
automobile. In the building design the paint 
room should have north light. 

It is my shop experience. that a class cannot 
be kept together in their advancement. It is 
useless to give a demonstration to a boy until 
he is ready to do the job. In an average class 
about three demonstrations are usually neces 
sary to take care of the slow, the medium and 
the fast students. If this is the case it is im 
possible to conduct a class recitation in th 
shop itself. The necessity of a classroom is 
evident. If a classroom is provided with a 
demonstration bench, classes can be held for a 
few students, without taking all from their 
jobs. I have visited shops where instructors 
have all boys (no matter at what stage of ad 
vancement) stop working, gather around a 
bench and stand up the entire period, no les 
than three times, for a demonstration on the 
same project simply because the class could not 
be kept together and because a class recitation 
was impossible with boys working at their bench 
or machine. 

It would undoubtedly be a good policy if the 
head of the shop department eould cooperat: 
with the architect in the design of the shop 
building, to properly utilize it to its maximum 
capacity. In this shop building the writer de 
signed and with the aid of Mr. H. R. Adams, 
principal of the school, supervised the constru: 
tion of the building, at no time calling for the 
services of an outside architect. We made our 
own design, wrote the specifications, got out the 
working drawings and blue prints, submitted 
the design to the state architect for approval 
and finally erected the buildings, letting what 
sub-contracts we saw fit. 

Not only did we save the board of education 
a considerable sum of money in architects’ fees, 
for drawings and supervision; but the entire 
construction was thirty per cent below the 
lowest contractor’s estimate. The construction 
was twenty per cent below the estimate made 
by the state architect. Wages were high; car- 
penters received $7 per day, brick layers were 
paid $10 and $11, tenders $6, plasterers $10, 
and common labor, $4.50 to $5. 

The low cost was due, we believe, to close 
figuring in the purchase of material, to 
eliminating waste of time and material, and to 
favorable purchase and delivery of materiai. 
The building was completed sixty days after 
started, so it is evident that no time was lost 
during construction. 

The illustrations explain the building com 
pletely. A few points of interest might be 
mentioned. The classroom is of amphitheatre 
type affording good view for all students in 
class demonstration. This room is provided 
with an opening from the shop 7° by 8’ in size, 
thus permitting the entrance of an entire ma- 
chine for class study. The paint room on the 
opposite side of the building has a similar en- 
trance allowing a large car or machine to be 
brought in for painting, washing or cleaning. 
These 7 by 8 foot doors are on an angle of 45 
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GENERAL VIEW, MANUAL TRAINING BUILDING, SOUTH CACHE HIGH SCHOOL, HYRUM, UTAH. 








FLOOR PLAN, MANUAL TRAINING BUILDING 


degrees permitting the machine to be placed 
anywhere in the room without backing or shift- 
ing. 

The outside entrance of the farm machinery 
shop is ten feet square large enough to admit 
a threshing machine for study or repair. 

Each main shop has a maximum of light 
that is, light from three sides and from the 
sky-light ventilators. With this construction 
it is impossible to cast a shadow on any bench 
or work—a very desirable condition in a shop. 

The building is built of brick throughout, un- 
plastered on the inside, except for the office and 
the ceilings of the classroom, paint room, toilet, 
and store rooms. 

The roof is supported by queen rod trusses, 
sixteen feet on centers. The purlins, four feet 
on centers, are hung in stirrups and are flush 
with the surfaces of the trusses. There are no 
rafters. The sheathing is nailed directly to the 
purlins and trusses. The entire room is cov- 
ered with five-ply tar and felt roofing. The under 
side of the sheathing is finished by paneling the 
purlins and trimming with a three inch bed 
mould. This open roof construction is neat 
and the expense of a ceiling is eliminated. 

Each shop is provided with its own pipeless 
furnace. These furnaces take care of the heat- 
ing very efliciently. <A fire started one hour be- 
fore school opens will raise the temperature 
from thirty degrees to seventy degrees. These 
two furnaces installed, cost only $600. The 
estimate for steam heat piped from the main 
building was $2,200 and I do not believe that 
the steam heat would be more efficient. 

The floor in the carpenter shop and the office 
is wood, the remainder of the building has con- 
crete floor. The truss roof gives the much de- 
sired clear floor space for shop purposes. 

Electric wire conduits were placed beneath 
the floor in the carpentér shop eliminating 
overhead wiring for each individually driven 
machine. 








, SOUTH CACHE HIGH SCHOOL, HYRUM, UTAH. 


Few changes have been made in the floor lay- 
out. In the carpenter shop the benches have 
been moved to the north side and the conduits 
have been installed on the south side. This 
was done for two reasons. The benches are 
used more than the machinery and are moved 
out of the sunlight. The machinery was moved 
closer to the lumber store room. 


Pres. A. 8. Prall of the New York City board 
of education has announced the early opening 
of vacation schools and playgrounds with the 
assurance that ample funds are available for all 
summer activities. It is planned to use the un- 
apportioned balance of the 1921 fund for these 
activities. 


Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. Six one-room 
schools in Superior township have been discon- 
tinued as a result of a new state law eliminating 
one-room schools and encouraging the establish- 
ment of larger and better buildings. Only one 
other school, a two-room building at Racv, re 
mains in the township. 


Controller Charles L. Craig of the New 
York City municipal government, has reported 
to the board of estimate that the new school 
program of $63,000,000 shows a general duplica- 
tion of sites and buildings, with 28 sites included 
for which money was appropriated more than a 
year ago. All of the sites are either owned by 
the city at present or are in process of acquisi- 
tion. The program also includes twelve schools 
for which money was appropriated in Decein 
ber or January, 1920. 


The report mentions numerous instances of 
“shifting of position” by the board of education 
and criticizes the manner of selecting school 
sites. The controller lays much stress on the 
procrastination of the board in the matter of 
constructing schools on sites already available. 
In May, 1920, says the report, a site was selected 
for a school but up to the present time, no con- 
tract has been let for its construction. 


One of the projects contained in the Septem- 
ber program and omitted from the previous one, 
is a new school the site for which was selected 
in August, 1920, and actually acquired in May, 
1921. This is an instance of unused real estate 
to which the controller calls attention. 
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EDITORIAL 
THE CHICAGO SALARY ROW. 


In instances where the cost of school adminis 
stration is subjected to a reduction there is also 








a tendency to begin with the salary budget. 
The movement in the direction of increasing 
teachers’ salaries during the past few years has 
received a check and here and there indications 
have come to the surface that a movement in 
the opposite direction is on. 

Chicago affords a concrete example. With its 
usual sledge hammer methods the issue is 
brought to attention of that cits 
abruptly and picturesquely. All the partisan 
ship and bitterness which has characterized the 


public 


school administration of the great metropolis is 
being manifested. 

The main facts are these: Chicago is blessed 
with school lands which have become obsolet 
for school purposes but have become valuable 
business property. Some of these lands are lo 
cated in the heart of the city and are yielding 
an enormous revenue. This revenue must go 
into the teachers’ salary fund. None of thie 
lands can be sold without the approval of the 
city eouncil. 

It so happens, however, that some of the lands 
located in other sections of the city are idle and 
have become a source of loss, it is held, to the 
cxtent of several dollars 
annually. In order to obviate further loss, a 
bill has been introduced in the state legislature 
authorizing the school board to sell all un 
profitable school lands without the approval of 
the city council. With the pressure brought 
for the passage of this bill is coupled the threat 


hundred thousand 


made by one of its sponsors that unless it is 
enacted into law the teachers’ salaries will be 
eut to the extent of one-half million dollars 
next year. 

This threat has aroused the ire of the Chicago 
Federation and has set the political 
The motive of those who 
champion the bill is questioned. Harsh 
The political effect of 
The real issue is sub- 


Teachers’ 
factors in a flutter. 


language is exchanged. 
its passage is estimated. 
merged in bitter controversy. 

But, Chicago usually does more than present 
It also re- 
veals its own peculiar methods. Why should 
the school board, which is an appointive body, 
have the power to dispose of valuable property 
owned by the city of Chicago? Why not leave 
this power where the law has placed it, namely 
in the hands of those elected by and directly 
responsible to the people ‘ 


a problem in school administration. 


Again, why threaten the teachers of the city 
with a reduction in salaries if their opposition 
to the scheme is not withdrawn? Why not 
settle the land question upon its own merits, 
and deal with the salary question as one that 
is distinct from the land squabble? 

In the meantime, the city of Chicago is con- 
fronted with a plain business proposition which 
would find ready solution in any well-organized 
commercial enterprise. Here, losses which can 
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be prevented are prevented. The unprofitable 
factors are eliminated. The best interests of 
the institution are constantly conserved. 

Ordinarily we should hold that the salaries 
of the teachers cannot be reduced unless they 
are too high or the community cannot afford to 
pay them. Again, we should maintain that the 
elimination of wasteful expense receive atten- 
tion before resorting to a reduction in the cost 
of the most essential item in school administra 
tion. But, when we deal with a Chicago school 
project we must exact inside facts before pass- 
ing judgment on surface information. And 
then we wonder why true facts are withheld and 
why threats are indulged in. 

The logic of the situation must here be, as 
elsewhere, that the economies involved must be 
fostered without impairing the efficiency of the 
school system. An earnest penetration into 
facts and conditions and sane and direct action 
will prove more profitable than bitter con 
troversy over motives and superficial conten 
tions. 

rere you are! 


But, Chicago has a way of its own, and 


SCHOOL NEEDS VS. TAX ABILITY. 

Just as the commercial and industrial inter 
ests of the country are undergoing adjustments 
in conditions, so certain adjustments are now 
the school field. When the 


peried of high prices and the scarcity of ma 


in progress in 


terial and labor strained the average school 
treasury and rendered the laws governing then 
yppressive, the unusual and irregular had to 
come into legitimate play. 

School authorities were forced, in order to 
keep the schools running, to resort to method 
and expediencies that were not e mtemplated by 
the laws made to meet normal conditions. Thi 
school budgets were no longer adequate; tax 
limitations were no longer pertinent. Emergen 
cies had arisen which had to be met, and on the 
whole the school authorities of the country met 
the situation in a courageous, man-fashion, and 
not only kept the schools agoing, but also kept 
them upon the highest possible plane of effi 
Ci Hcy. 

So much for what has oeeurred in the past 
What about the present ? 
Are school boards warranted in engag 


Are retrenchments in 
order 4 
ing in economies designed to reduce the cost of 
peration.? The answer must be in the affirma 
tive. The only question which can here be 
| 


raised must be as to the wisdom of where an 


when retrenciments should and can be applicd 
advantageously. 

It stands to reason that school needs must 
primarily be squared with the tax ability of the 
sch ol SVs 
Its efficiency and 
service must not be impaired, but that does not 


community. The integrity of the 


tem is a first consideration. 


mean that elimination of wasteful expense is 
not always in order, or that the average school 
system is not subject in some measure to 
further economies. 

There are extremists in the school field as 
they are prevalent in other fields of activity 
There are those who set no limitations to the 
tax revenue for school purposes and who have 
resorted to sharp criticism where legislators and 
school officers have stood for what has seemed 
to them an equitable apportionment of all pub 
lic expenditures. 

These tax limitations may have, in individual 
and isolated cases, wrought hardships and even 
injustice during an abnormal period, but on the 


whole they have protected the publie against the 
extremist and against those who have lost their 
sense of proportion in what may be due the 
school interests as against the claims of other 


governmental agencies. 


These limitations, if justly fixed, also have 





the tend ney to 


secure ad maximum of service 


out of the moneys provided for school purposes 
Phe necessity of observing economy fri juentir 


has a sobering effect and brings the elements 


expediency and ingenu ty into play rath r th il 
encourage wasteful struggles for more mone, 
and devising new methods o ( pending Chit 
sumec. 

, 

he trenchments are matters of local condit' on 


and local COLCCrIL. W hi thre r to pare or reduce 


this or that item im th school budget, whi ther 


or not to enter upon a given project involving 
a large sum of money, or whether to curtail cer 
tain act.vities, must be determined in thi 

of local conditions. High stundards of  ¢ 
ciency must be aimed at ¢ ustantly, but in th 


attainment of such ettiel ney th public has th 


right to exact the judicious expenditure of ever 


dollar that es into the schoo! SVstem, 

There are [imitations to everyth iw, and the 
tux ab lity of the community is subject to limi 
tations which must be recognize | ly all who d 
rect the expenditure of public moneys. Th 


conscientious and capable school board will 
know exactly how far to go in accomplishing 
straining 


desired educational results without 


the sources o| support Ly youd a reasonable abil 


ity Lo proy ick that supp mrt. 


FUNCTION OF THE SCHOOL BOARD. 


During th period of high « ist, teacher short 


age and gencral loosening of disciplinary rela 
tions throughout the land, the scope and fune- 
tion of school administrative bodies came under 
serious consideration. The professional forees 
sought greater latitude of action by invading 
the domain of the established administration 
In the interest of expediency CONCESSION wer 
here and ther vranted and many chool boards 


hecame wobbly in defining their owl scope and 
function. 


But, a stiffening proces ; on School offi 


cers stand up more boldly In asserting authority 
and subjecting the forces under them to th: 
service of the child the one great lniterest to 


he subse rve a \ mid yest ‘ ditor who has 


eTist d thie le rile ley 


recent vears exclaims: 
“A directorate that, because of lethargy or 
laziness or submission to outside influence. fails 
to do the direct ng, and exhibits a gelatinous 


quality of backbone toward, say, a pushing and 
masterful school superintendent, or of any ol 
those whom it is constituted to 


worth its salt as a directorate. 


direct, is nat 
It becomes a mere wobbling fifth wheel to 
the coach. The publie must protest against any 
tendency or disposition anywhere to reduce the 
schoo] board to that abject condition, whether 
by political duress or misinformed popular 
clamor, or by the election to the board of per- 
sons Whose judgment and action on school ques- 
tions is mortgaged in advance. 

We do not want school ‘directors’ who are the 
directed tools of this or that special interest or 
the puppets of a party, nor a school directorate 
made up of groups of human sheep drilled to 
trail along after the bell wether and to seuttle 
into line when the political or other collie snaps 
at their heels.” 

The soviet spirit which had erept into all 
channels where authority and obedience must 
be observed in the interest of all coneerned, 
found its way also into the school field. The 
disciplinary alignment had in many instances 


become weakened if not dis} jinted. Too many 
people were dissatisfied with their jobs and 


found fault with those in authority. 


A school board member, restive under the at- 
tacks of a false spirit manifested by a fraction 
of his community, announces his creed as fol- 
lows: “I want to serve the children first, the 
teachers second, and th taxpayers last.” Here 
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is a challenge to those who attempt to minimiz 


the true function of school administrative 
bodies. 

Mr. Anning S. Prall, in accepting the reelec- 
tion of the presidency of the New York City 
Board of Education, recently declared: “This 
board has not been, nor will it be, a rubber 
This is 


mn the direction of self 


stamp for one man or for seven men.” 


another declaration 
assertion and an adherence to normal standards 
in scope and function along school administra- 
tive lines. 

Whatever may be said by way of comment on 
the tendency towards a stricter adherence to 
inherent authority and a wise exercise of the 
came, it only follows that just as normalcy is 
fnd'ng its way back into all the activities of 
life so it will find full and effective expression 


in the field of school administration. 


EXIT CLAXTON—ENTER TIGERT. 

The announcement that Dr. P. P. Claxton 
had been dismissed as United States Commis 
sioner of Education and that he had been sue 
ceeded by Prof. J. J. T’gert comes in som 
quarters like thunderclap out of a clear sky. 
The fact that Dr. Claxton was slate | for retire 
ment was not generaliy known and the further 
fact that Professor Tigert was in training for 
the position was also kept under cover. 

The change is susceptible of comment, not so 
much in that a known educator. is succeeded by 
one who is less known, that the commissioner 
ship is again conf rred upon the South, or that 
a peculiar suddenness attends the change, as it 
is for the awkward position in which it place 
certain educational leaders of the country. 

Let us assume that Claxton has rendered th 
country a valuable service and that Tigert 
promises to do so. The champions of a Depart 
ment of Edueation with a Secretary in the 
President’s cabinet have decried polities in the 
appointment of educational commissioners 
They were upheld by the traditions of the office. 


Dr. Wm. T. 


pointed by Presidents whose political faith he 


Harris was appointed and reap 
did not-share. Likewise was Claxton retained 
as Commissioner of Education through varying 
administrations. 

Now we come to the proposed innovation of a 
Secretary of the Department of Education, Can 
he be expected to serve undisturbedly through 
Republican as well as Democratic adm‘nistra 
tions? Will not every change in the adminis 
tration at Washington cause a change in the 
office of thy Secretary of Edueation? And will 
it mean the elevation of a deserving educator 
or a deserving party leader ? 

We leave the answer to the champions of the 
Towner-Sterling bill who hold that this doeu 
ment will give “education primary recognition” 
and “reeognized leadership,” in that it creates 
a department of education with a Secretary in 
the President’s Cabinet. 

In the same breath these champions now state 
that the dropping of Claxton “will be deplored 
by the frietids of education throughout the Na- 
tion. It is most unfortunate,” they continue, 
“that a change should be made at this time 
when the need for recognized national leader 
ship in education is imperative. It is certain 
to be construed as having been determined by 
political motives and in total disregard of ihe 
growing demand for the elevation of the Na- 
tion’s chief educational office.” 

Now, then, if it can be charged that political 
motives actuated President Harding in disr 
garding the educational interests of the coun 
try, and what is more, ignore the traditions 0% 
the past as to a nonpartisan educational com 
missionership, what will the Presidents of tie 
future do with this office? If the champions 
of a Department of Education, with a Secretary 
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mn the President’s ( abinet, 


resent changes in 
litical lines now, what will they 


do in the future when such changes will 


that office on pe 


more 
Like ly Ly the ord r ot the day ¢ 


The question is whether the Towner-Sterling 


champions, who are seeking to promote th 


cause of education through the elevation of tru 
educational leadership, are not in fact inviting 
the recognition of political motives in the Secre- 
taryship to be created. Are they not getting 
exactly what they are striving for, and then 
complain prematurely because they ar 
what they asked for? 


vetting 


WHERE ARE EDUCATORS CREATED? 


Are th educator of the land pr mdduced in 


Where does the rank and file 
profession come from? Does 
every community produce teachers 
that it employs them 4 


city or country ¢ 


of the teaching 


in the ratio 


It would require indeed an exhaustive study 
to answer these questions accurately and com 
pletely. Nor, can it make much difference to 
the school interests of the country at 
whether the 


large 
origin of the teaching forees be 
definitely traced or not. But, it may be well 
to know what conditions and surroundings are 
conductive to the production of 


worke rs. 


The head of the 


tion laments that 


profess mal 


London Teache rs’ Assoc} 

London does not produce 
vreat men. “LT cannot think,” he says, “of Hy 
leading statesman who is a Londoner by birth 
and train‘ng, nor of any great 
boasts of his London birth. 


nalists and the men who own the press are not 


preacher who 
Our master jour 


Londoners. Our great novelists, our musicians, 


the controllers of our big drapers’ establish 
ments, all come from outside London.” 

Undoubtedly, what applies to London applie 
with equal force to New York, Chicago and 
San Francisco. Whether great men are pr 
duced in large or small cities or on farms ean 
matter less to the welfare of the nation than to 
know that the conditions favorable to their pro 
duction must be alike in all parts of the eoun 
try. At least, the educational opportunities 
necessary for a useful career must be open to all 
alike whether they be in the city or the country. 

As to the rearing of educators, it must be 
said that the cities are woefully behind. In 
other words, the strong educators of the coun- 
try do not, and never have, come from the large 
cities. They come from the rural districts. 
But, this is answered in the fact that commerce, 
finance and industry, rather than professiona! 
activities such as the law, medicine or teaching, 
attract the city-bred people. 

The rural districts, on the other hand, offer 
fewer opportunities for business careers, and 
the young man of the farm or the village is 
likely to follow the lines of least resistanee and 
enter a professional career. By degrees they 
drift from the smaller to the larger units of 
population and are promoted from the narrower 
to the larger fields of action. This does not in- 
volve the questi m of equal educational oppor- 
tunity in city or country, nor does it mean that 
the farm lad is primarily better equipped either 
physically or mentally for the race of life than 
the city-bred boy. It can, at best, only mean 
that each seeks to realize the opportunities that 
lie nearest to him and that give the greater 
promise of a useful eareer. The country en- 
vironment may be conducive to concentration 
and the city surroundings to distraction, but 
after all immediate opportunity usually de- 
termines the careers which men select for them 


s( lves. 


The American educator of today is a product 
f the village and the farm, and a good product 
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Che simple life behind him, the escapx 
from city distractions, and the ambition to 
migrate from the smaller to the larger fields of 
service have made him wholesome, virile and 
useful. 


at that. 


THE ADVENT OF COMMISSIONER 
TIGERT. 

A schoolmaster-soldier has been elevated to 
the United States Commissionership of Eduea- 
tion. The nah chosen rendered some services 
in a state educational institution but owes his 
present distinction, it is said, more directly to 
his services as a psychologist in the army. 

As a factor in the field of popular education 
he is unknown. Few of the great rank and file 
of schoolroom workers in the United States ever 
heard of Professor J. J. Tigert of the Univer- 
sity of Kentucky, or are in any way familiar 
with his services as an army officer. 

but, be that as it may, Prof. Tigert has been 
chosen by President Harding as the United 
States Commissioner and will hold the offie: 
until some future President selects 


someone 
else. 


He holds the office and will unquestion 
ably fill the same to the best of his ability. If 
he is not a distinguished edueator, in the com- 
mon school tield and known to the nation as 
such, he may have rendered a distinguished 
service to the nation as an army officer, known 
at least to President Harding and his immedi- 
ate advisors. 


Lia the light of the traditions of the high office 
he has accepted, Commissioner Tigert faces 
peculiar situation. His 


a 
distinguished pre 
decessors, Harris, Brown and Claxton, had a 
long record of services in the cause of popular 
education behind them when they entered upon 
the commissionership. 
ord, 


Tigert has no such ree 
He is an unknown college professor whose 
reward was earned outside of the field of popu 
lar education. No doubt, the Strayers, Bag 
leys, MeGills, Winships, Crabtrees, Hunters, 
and other great leaders held their breath when 
they learned of the appointment. 

But, they must accept him and do this 
graciously and gracefully. Commissioner Tigert 
may possess elements of strength hitherto un 
folded. The psychology 
may possess the elements of great leadership 
which will come to the surface when the ocea- 
sion demands. 


modest professor of 


At least, he must have a chance 
to demonstrate his worth, and in doing so 
should have the hearty cooperation of the 
schoolmen of the country behind him. 


On the other hand, Commissioner Tigert 
must realize that he has a great task before him, 
that his record as an educational leader is still 
to be made, and that the country will accept 
him if he deserves to be accepted. The cause 
which he serves is greater than the man or any 
set of men. 

In this spirit we greet the new Commissioner, 
promise him our good-will and cooperation, and 
wish him God-speed in the splendid mission he 
has assumed in behalf of the progress of Amer- 
ica’s system of popular education. 


CHANGES IN ADDRESS. 
Readers who will 
temporarily for the 


change their addresses 
vacation months or 
permanently for the coming school year are 
earnestly requested to notify the Circulation 
Department of the Scoot Boarp Journab. 
The exact forms of both the old and new 
addresses invariably should be stated so that 
prompt and accurate mailing service may be 
continued. It should be remembered that com- 
plaints for non-receipt of subscribers’ copies 
cannot be honored unless made within fifteen 
days after date of issue. 
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UNIFORM CHILD ACCOUNTING 
TERMINOLOGY. 

The Inter-City Conference of Superintendents 
which is composed of the superintendents of 
schools of nine of the larger cities including 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Cleveland, Detroit, Buf- 
falo, Milwaukee, Indianapolis, Chicago and New 
York, has recently worked out a child account- 
ing terminology which is proposed for general 
acceptance. The. nine cities represented have 
agreed to introduce the terminology as the first 
step toward keeping uniform and comparable 
educational records in the larger cities. 

The Conference will eliminate the temporary 
“lefts” in order to secure a true attendance curve. 
This policy has been in effect in St. Louis, New 
York and Detroit for some years. Chicago and 
Cleveland have been contemplating it for some 
time, and the remaining three cities of the Con 
ference are ready to make the change. 

The following is the terminology recommended 
by the Conference as reported in the Detroit 
Sducational Bulletin: 

Registration or Enrollment. 

Registration or enrollment shall designate the 
first entry of a child in the public school system 
during the current semester, term or quarter, and 
shall be recorded at the first session the child is 
in school. Registration is an increasing number 
which cannot be diminished. 

Received by Transfer. 

Pupils may be received by transfer from 
schools within the city, (or if a county, state, or 
other unit of organization exists, from schools 
within the territory). These shall not be added 
to registration. 

Transfers and Losses (Lefts) 

This item shall include transfers and losses to 
other educational institutions or permanent with- 
drawals from the system. 

Permanent withdrawals shall include all pupils 
discharged to institutions, discharged by reason 
of employment permit, discharged on account of 
marriage, or on account of death, all discharges 
of over and under legal age pupils, discharges by 
high school graduation, discharges to another 
school corporation, permanent expulsion of pupils 
over legal age, or mental incompetency. 

A pupil is to be considered as a member of a 
school until he is known to have been perma- 
nently discharged by reason of death, removal 
from the district, or been discharged as a result 
of having fulfilled the requirements of the com- 
pulsory education laws. It is understood there 
shall be no temporary withdrawals. 

Membership 

(Enrollment at date, Numbe® Belonging or 
School Register.) 

Membership shall be registration or enrollment 
plus receipts by transfers minus transfers and 
losses (lefts). 

Total Enrollment or Original Registrations. 

Total enrollment shall include every pupil who 
has been in attendance at any time during the 
year, counted only in and for the school of 
original registration. 

Average Membership. 

(Average Number Belonging or Average Daily 
Register.) 

Average membership shall be the aggregate of 
the daily membership for the term, semester, 
quarter or other period divided by the actual 
number of days school was in session. 

Average Daily Attendance. 

Shall be the aggregate of the daily attendance 
for the semester, term, quarter, or other period 
divided by the actual number of days school was 
in session. 

Per Cent of Attendance. 

This item shall be secured by dividing average 

attendance by average membership. 
Student Hours. 

A student hour may be defined as a pupil in- 
structed for sixty minutes. It may be secured in 
the following manner: daily attendance times 
length of instruction period in clock hours. 

Per Pupil Costs. 

Pupil costs shall be determined upon three 
bases: (1) average membership; (2) average 
daily attendance; (3) in terms of student hours. 
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PAUL C. 


STETSON, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Mr. Stetson, who was recently elected Superintendent at 
Dayton, has been for three years head of the School Depart- 
ment of the city of Muskegon, Michigan. Mr. Stetson was 
born June 21, 1884, at Logansport, Indiana, and received 
his elementary education in the public schools of Des 
Moines, Iowa. He holds a Bachelor's Degree from Kala- 
mazoo College, Michigan, and a Master's Degree in educa- 
tion from the University of Chicago. He has had wide 
experience as a Supervisor and has done pioneer work in 
the establishment of the first junior high school at Grand 
Rapids, which is one of the original hich schools in the 
United States. For some years he was principal of the 
South High School at Grand Rapids and more recently 
superintendent at Muskegon. He has been a frequent 
contributor to educational magazines on topics in school 
administration, 


It is understood that the practice of comput 
ing costs upon total enrollment or registration is 
to be discouraged for the reason that this figure 
includes pupils who may have been in attend- 
ance a very short time during the term cf semes- 
ter. Such computations are, therefore, fallacious 
and misleading. It is further recommended that 
costs be reckoned on average daily attendance, 
and in terms of student hours rather than mem 
bership. 

PRACTICAL RESULTS IN INTELLI- 

GENCE TESTS. 

Prin. F. H. Pierce of the Jordan High School, 
at “Lewiston, Me., has recently given a brief ac 
count of the use of intelligence tests on the mem- 
bers of the present freshman class of the high 
school. It shows the practical working of these 
tests of which Supt. Chas. W. Bickford has been 
one of the foremost advocates. 

The tests were given by Supt. Bickford last 
spring when the class was in the grammar school 
The results were corrected so as to snow the 
total number of points earned by each pupil and 
the intelligence quotient. When making up the 
divisions of the freshman class during the sum- 
mer, the 25 students having the highest intelli- 
gence quotient were placed in division A, the 25 
next lower in intelligence rating in division B, 
and so with division C. On this basis the entire 
class of 165 pupils was divided into three college 
preparatory and three commercial divisions. 

Judging from the work of the first half year 
the experiment has proven successful. The teach- 
ers of the freshman divisions state that progress 
individually, within the divisions, has been 
noticeably more uniform and the number of fail- 
ures fewer than under the old system of. hap- 
hazard divisioning. 

Under the plan, any pupil who outstrips his 
division in intelligence growth is promptly 
changed to a division higher in the scale. The 
pupils do not ‘know how the divisions are 
graded. The teachers are able to accurately 
place the divisions in the order of the infelli- 
gence tests through their experience with them. 
The success of the plan is taken to mean that 
the divisioning of the school on the basis of 
these tests will be continued. 

SCHOOL POLICIES FOR 1921. 

The Arizona Superintendents’ Association re- 
cently adopted a series of resolutions to indicate 
the policy which the members consider necessary 
in meeting the present critical situation in the 
schools. 

The superintendents make the following recom- 
mendations: 

1. That the ensuing school year is not suited 
for the introduction of any new or unusual fea- 
tures involving additional expenditures. 


2. That the organization of vocational and 


other classes for a small 
should be discouraged. 

3. Schools are urged to purchase only the 
minimum amount of school supplies and use the 
most scrupulous care in their distribution anq 
use. 

4. Teachers are expected to bear their share of 
the burden during this crisis by rendering addi. 
tional service in longer hours or larger and more 
classes. 

5. Teachers’ salaries should be readjusted on 
the basis of merit and experience. 

a. Salary schedules for teachers in Arizona 
should be arranged with the view of encouraging 
the better type of teacher to remain in the State 
thus reducing migratory tendencies. 

b. School officials should, therefore, maintain 
a graduated schedule designed to give 


number of students 


teachers 


increases extending over a period of years and 
based on merit, 
c. The granting of full recognition of years 


of service in other schools should be discouraged 
as a matter of justice to the teacher who remains 
within the system. 

d. School officials should consider it a matter 
of professional ethics and courtesy not to engage 
teachers who have served but one year in other 
school systems unless unusual circumstances 
justify. 

e. School officials should exercise greater care 
in recommending teachers as candidates to other 
officials, avoiding ambiguous terms and eloquent 
English. 

They should deem it a breach of professional 
ethics to write general recommendations 

f. The minimum salary for grade teachers 
should be sufficient to give the teacher a thrift 
wage. This is dependent upon varying conditions 
of living throughout the state. A minimum wage 
of $1200 is recommended by the National Eduea 
tion Association. 

g. Increases should be 
critical period 

Teachers must 
service to be 


given sparingly at this 


have shown real 
entitled to the same 


NEWS FOR BUSY SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Akron, O. The taking of the permanent 
school census of the city has been undertaken by 
Mr. R. H, Waterhouse. Teachers in the 28 school 
buildings visited each house in their district, 
requesting the required information. The work 
is to be continued through the summer months 
by the attendance department. 


meritorious 


The public school system of Bozeman, Mont., 
has been steadily growing and improving during 
the past few years and it has now come to the 
front rank among the school systems of the cities 
of the Far West. 

A junior high school has been established and 
a fine new building erected for its use. Each 
vear has shown a marked growth in both the 
junior high and senior high schools. It is estt- 
mated that the present Gallatin County High 
School will be outgrown in a very short time 
and that it will then be necessary to erect a new 
building to meet present needs. 

The progressive spirit of the community and 
the liberal attitude of the citizens toward the 
public schools indicates the attitude which the 
taxpayers will assume when steps are taken to 
provide additional funds for an up-to-date school 
system. 

At the recent commencement exercises of the 
junior high school, a class of 104, the largest 
number ever graduated from the grades, received 
diplomas admitting them into the senior high 
school. It is interesting to note that the class 
was composed of 56 boys and 48 girls. 

Governor McCray of Indiana has appointed 
a commission of five to conduct a survey of the 
public schools of the state. The survey {fs to 
cover seven points, principal among which are 
those having a bearing on the large state schools 
and the preparation of laws revising the state 
school system. 

Hudson, S. D. A summer school of six weeks 
will be conducted by the school board. The 
school offers: an opportunity to students to make 


up work in which they have failed during the 
school term. 
Springfield, Mo. The school board has re 


opened the summer school which has been suc: 
cessfully conducted during the past three sum- 
mers. The school will be in session four weeks. 

Lima, O. The school board, in cooperation 
with the local Rotary Club, has inaugurated 
school training for crippled children. Children 
who are not badly afflicted are to be sent to the 
grade schools and those who cannot attend school 
will be taught in their homes by expert teachers. 
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SCHOOL COSTS OF THE UNITED 
STATES. 

—Statistical tables compiled by the United 
States Bureau of Education show that while 


expenditure s for public education may seem large, 
they are in reality small compared with expendi- 
tures for other purposes, public and private, and 
with the number of children to be educated. 

Just how much do we pay for the education 
of 27,000,000 boys and girls between the ages of 
6 and 19, says the Bureau. It should be remem- 
pered that the figures include not only the cost 
of instruction, but also the expenditures for 
buildings, grounds, equipment, repairs, fuel, and 
all incidentals, including in many cities and 
states books and supplies. 

The range of cost is from $63 per individual 
person in Alabama and Mississippi to $637 in 
Montana, the latter being almost exactly ten 
times that of Alabama and Mississippi. The 
average for the United States is only $252, while 
New York is thirty-fourth with $367. 

The Bureau points out that while the author- 
ities have expended $252 for the education of 
each child, only $175 of this amount has been 
spent for actual instruction. The complaint is 
frequently made that the instruction and train- 
ing of the boys and girls who leave the schools 
is not as extensive and thorough as it should be. 
What can we expect for $175? 

For the generation of boys and girls reaching 
the age of high school graduation in 1906, the 
average per capita was $140. For the elementary 
and secondary education of millions of men and 
women in the country now between the ages of 
91 and 35, the average paid was $200. 

One table of the Bureau shows what would be 
spent on the average for the education of each 
child of those two and one-quarter millions who 
reached the school age of six years in 1918, if 
the average expenditures for that year are con- 
tinued until 1931 when these boys and girls have 
reached the normal age of graduation from the 
high school. In only one state will the amount 
be less than $100, and the average for the United 
States will be $359. 

Another table shows how much at the rate of 
expenditures in 1918 will be paid for ali educa- 
tion—elementary, secondary, higher, technical 
and professional; that is, how much will be spent 
on the average for all the school education of 
children in public elementary schools, high 
schools, colleges, universities, technical and pro 
fessional schools of all kinds. The range is from 
$111 in Mississippi to $1,274 in Montana, and 


THE SCHOOLHOUSE 
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BOND ISSUES FOR SCHOOLHOUSE CONSTRUCTION, 






J Above Normal 


EZ j 4 Nermet 


Ba Below Normal 


The above map, prepared from statistics compiled from various sources 
for schoolhouse construction during the first five months of 1921. The 


and ‘“‘Below Normal” are based on the bonds 


the average for the United States as a whole is 
$440. New York City is listed twenty-fourth with 
$537. To this should be added about $75 for ex 
penditures of private schools of all kinds and 
for special classes of children. 

The grand total of $515 represents what at the 
1918 rate, the people of the country will pay on 
an average, for all the opportunities of educa- 
tion, public and private, higher and lower; for 
all the difference which schooling makes between 
a generation of illiterates lacking in all the 
training of the schools, and the condition we 
would have as the result of a continuation of the 
1918 rate of expenditures for education and train- 
ing in the schools. It is pointed out that the 
figures include the expenditures for many who 
will go on to higher institutions and who will 
get more than their share of the average in city 
and long term country schools. The actual 
amount paid for the education of a large num- 
ber of children whose schooling is confined to 
the elementary grades and to the short term 
country schools, must be pitifully small. 


INCREASED MUNICIPAL INDEBTED.- 
NESS AND ITS EFFECT ON OUT- 
STANDING BONDS. 

The enormous increase in municipal in- 
debtedness which is shared by school districts 
through the issuance of school bonds is a matter 
of some concern in communities where the legal 


SHORTAGE IN 1921 


(as * 
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The above map, which represents the shortage of sittings in schools, has been compiled from a great 
variety of reports received from superintendents, school board authorities, and other first hand — 
of information. The reports indicate that the shortage is still acute in a majority of the states and tha 


only in Arizona and Vermont is there no shortage 


whatever. The states in white represent normal 


increases in school population, and a normal growth in schoolroom space. 





issued for school purposes during the last year. 
bond issues for the five months amount to $75,667,053 
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*s, represents the issues of bonds 
terms “Above Normal,”’ “‘Normal”’ 
The total 


debt limit is being approached. In some states 
the schools are not bound by a constitutional 
debt limit and the school authorities have been 
inclined to issue bonds for desirable building 
projects to the extent that the voters have been 
willing to sanction them. The problem is a diffi 
cult one and the situation is likely to become 
dangerous when the commonly accepted limits 
are reached and when the ratio of bonds to 
assessed valuation of property approaches ten per 
cent, 

An exceedingly sensible discussion of the sub- 
ject was recently made by Mr. Adolph Koppel, 
treasurer of the Central Savings Bank of New 
York City, before the Savings Bank Association 
of the state of New York. Mr. Koppel said in 
part: 

rhe effect of increased municipal indebtedness 
by new issues of bonds depends largely on condi- 
tions of demand for investments of this character, 
and of the conditions and purposes and general 
credit of the municipality making new issues of 
bonds. 

Municipalities in one of our neighboring States 
are said to have issued bonds in amounts ex- 
ceeding ten per cent of their assessed valuation. 
These bonds have ceased to be legal for invest- 
ments for the savings banks in the State of New 
York. As a result the market value of our pres- 
ent holdings of the bonds of such municipalities 
has decreased, and new issues will be more diffi- 
cult to place and only at a higher interest rate 
than bonds legal for our savings banks. 

Increased municipal issues may be justified and 
explained by rapid growth of municipalities and 
resulting need of improvements which cannot be 
met by direct taxation and assessment and for 
which, therefore, bonds must be issued. Such 
issves—provided they do not exceed the legal 
debt limit—have so far found a ready market 
without perceptibly affecting the value of our 
present holdings. 

We are faced today with the phenomenon, and 
a phenomenon it is, that bonds of our municipal- 
ities are selling at relatively higher rates—that 
is—bringing lower interest returns than the 
premier security of the world, the bonds of the 
United States. The cause of this we know to be 
the privilege of federal income tax exemption of 
all holdings of municipal bond issues. Bonds 
issued by municipalities in New York State en- 
joy in addition exemption from our State income 
tax, 

These tax exemptions have created a relatively 
new market for our municipal bond issues. Cor- 
porations, estates and individuals of large in- 
comes who formerly would not invest in these 
bonds have largely absorbed new issues of muni- 
cipal bonds and it is owing to these purchases 
that the market for municipal bond issues has 
been well maintained so far. 

Another factor contributing to this state of 
facts is the competition by bankers dealing in 
municipal bonds, outbidding each other in their 
efforts to obtain control of new bond issues. The 
investor—in the final analysis—has to pay for 
this competition. But only as long as the banker 

(Continued on Page 127) 
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RULES AND REGULATIONS FOR JANI- 
TORIAL SERVICE. 

Mr. G. E. Haak, Superintendent of the Depart- 
ment of Buildings and Supplies for the city of 
Scranton, Pa., has recently worked out a com- 
plete set of rules and regulations to govern the 
janitorial force of the schools. The rules are of 
considerable interest in that they constitute not 
only rules which the board of education enforces, 
but also in that they are a manual to guide the 
janitor in his work, in his conduct, and in his 
relations to the board, the teachers and the 
pupils. Before presenting the rules, Mr. Haak 
addresses a word of advice to the janitors. He 
writes: 

To Janitors: 

This book is a manual for your use. It is in- 
tended to help you in your work. It may he 
changed from time to time, as conditions change, 
or as improved methods are developed. 

The work entrusted to you is very important. 
The health, as well as the comfort, of teachers 
and pupils depends largely upon how well your 
work is done. The reputation of the school de- 
pends a good deal upon the impression that 
visitors get from the appearance of the building 
when they visit the school, and upon the appear- 
ance of the yard to passers-by. Your life among 
the children is important; and you, as well as 
the teachers, will leave your influence upon the 
boys and girls. 

Your work is under the immediate direction 
of your principal. Teachers, too, will have small 
tasks which you are asked to do, if they be with- 
in reason. 

This Department wants to help you to do your 
work so that you wiil get the very best results 
with the greatest economy of effort. To this end, 
this manual has been prepared. You yourself 
must plan and use judgment in many things. 
The ideal to work for is a clean, wholesome and 
attractive school building, the best we can make 











The illustrations above represent an interesting scheme 


by A. J. Rostance, Esq., 


(3) a swimming pool (60’ x 25’) in a room (86’ x 55’) 


serve as an auditorium and as a means of communication. 


The model is made of wood and, as can be seen from the illustration, can be 





teacher of manual training in the Essex School, 
in addition to the standard classrooms: (1) An auditorium which is in itself an art gallery, lecture hall and drill hall 
(4) a principal’s office in the center of the system 

The building is arranged for efficiency in administration, economy of space and adaptability to modification, enlargement and 
dors except for the enclosed stair wells and the balcony on the second floor. 
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them. No manual can cover all of the things 

you do in bringing about such a result, but it 
can help by suggestion and direction. 

G. E. Haak, Superintendent. 

Department Buildings & Supplies. 

SUGGESTIONS. 

Some Things That Can Be Done 

Hours, 


During School 


Cleaning yard. 

Cleaning sidewalks. 

Cleaning drinking fountains. 

Cleaning washbow!ls. 

Cleaning windows, 
and bulbs in halls. 

Cleaning stairs and washing handrails. 

Cleaning or whitewashing boiler room and 
basement. 

Cleaning boys’ toilet rooms. 

NOTE. 

It is understood, of course, that in no case are 
fires to be neglected in winter time to do other 
work. 

By planning your work through the day, you 
can save time and labor. Here is where your 
management comes in, 

Keep your building ready for inspection at all 
times. 


woodwork, light fixtures 


Appointment. 

Persons seeking employment as janitors shall 
make application to Superintendent of Buildings 
and Supplies. When there is an opening, names 
of applicants for said opening shall be presented 
to the Building Committee, which Committee 
shall by resolution recommend to the Board as 
a whole, an applicant to fill the position. 

Janitors’ Pension Fund. 

All janitors regularly employed by the School 
District since July 18, 1917, are compelled to join 
the Retirement Association. The rate of contri- 
bution to said Association is determined. by the 
age of the contributor; and a membership in the 
Retirement Association entitles a member to re- 
tire at the age of sixty-two, if he so wishes; 
retirement is compulsory at the age of seventy, 
but no employee is required to contribute to the 
Retirement Fund after the age of sixty-two. Fur 
ther particulars in regard to the Retirement Asso- 
ciation may be had upon application to the office 
of the Secretary of the School Board. 

Salary. 

Salary of janitors is payable monthly on the 

first day; and janitors are paid in accordance 


A MODEL OF A MODEL SCHOOLHOUSE. 
for proving the validity of a suggestion for an economic 


Toronto, Ontario. 


The plan is for a two-story, 


The central section of the building which extends through the first and 





with the schedule of Superintendent of Buildings 
and Supplies for their regular work. ‘ 

Janitors receive extra compensation for night 
school work, also in accordance with schedule of 
Superintendent of Buildings and Supplies. 

In case of absence of janitor, due to any un- 
avoidable reason, the School District will furnish 
a substitute; provided, however, time over regu- 
lar eight hours of said substitute, be deducted 
from the salary of the janitor at the rate paid 
substitute for said overtime. 

Superintendent of Buildings and Supplies is 
empowered, at any time, to deduct from janitors’ 
salary, the sum of five per cent of total, for the 
reason of lack of efficiency or failure on part of 
janitor to perform his duties up to the standard 
required. 

Resignation. 

Janitors sending in resignations during the 
school term are required to give the Board of 
School Directors ten days’ written notice, prior 
to date such resignation is to go into effect; in 
the event of failure of said janitor to give the 
required notice, an amount equal to ten days’ 
salary or compensation shall be retained by the 
School District as liquidated damages. (By reso- 
lution of Building Committee adopted by Board 
December 3, 1917.) 


Address. 

Every janitor shall see that his proper name 
and address, and the number of his telephone or 
the nearest telephone by which a message may 
be delivered to him in case of necessity, is on 
file at the office of Superintendent of Buildings 
and Supplies, and shall notify said office of any 
change of address or telephone number. 

There should be furnished and maintained at 
all times at the main entrance of each school 
building a sign giving the name and residence 
of the janitor in charge, such sign to be of a 
design furnished by the Board of Education. 

Conduct. 

No smoking or chewing of tobacco in or about 
the building or premises will be allowed. 

The use of intoxicants while on or about the 
school premises is strictly prohibited. Any em- 
ployee found to be under the influence of intoxi- 
cants while on duty or on school premises, or 
who is an habitual user of intoxicants or who fre- 
quents places where intoxicants are sold will be 
subject to summary dismissal. 


(Continued on Page 64) 





school building plan. The plan for this building was drawn 
sixteen classroom building, to include the following features 
, museum, etc. (98’ x 55’); 


(2) a gymnasium (78’ x 28’); 


improvement. It is practically without corri- 
second stories is intended to 


taken apart so that the exact arrangement and the relations of the several rooms can be studied. 
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; The key to the child’s wonder-world of real music— ise 
ls ' 
he “Music Appreciation for Little Children” 
ard 
ai —for Little Folks Everywhere 
Ss ) —for the Mother in the Home 
in | —for the Teacher in the Kindergarten, 
be Classroom, Conservatory and Studio 
the 
ard A pioneer work in the 
fascinating field of using 
ae music in early childhood 
x. 177 pages. 6 four-color illustrations from master- 
any pieces of painting. 70 illustrations in line drawing, 
d at half-tone, notation, etc. Handsomely bound in 
a cloth, stamped in gold. List price $1.00 (I5c 
of a additional by mail). 
bout It takes three to make music 
a —one to create 
toxi- —one to perform 
ial —one to listen 


ll be 
Few children will ever become creators or even 
performers. Obviously all may be listeners. 
Music is a language and should be heard long 
before reading it or writing it. 


Neglect of ear training in early childhood can 
never be fully made up by any amount of 
musical education in later years. 





Little children learn to listen and later listen to 
learn by means of 
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Incomparable Victor Records 


especially made, selected and classified to meet the needs of the child 
> during the sensory period (one to eight years) guided by the 


expert pedagogic presentation to be found only in this charming 
new book. 


This work is the result of years of 
highly specialized experience in making music 
a delight to little children 








“HIS MASTER'S VOICE” Thousands of teachers use Victor Records daily 
* Get the New Book at any Victor dealer’s 
This trademark and the trademarked 
word “Victrola” identify all our products. 
Look under the lid! Look on the label! i ‘ ‘ 
VICTOR TALKING MACHINE CO, For further information write 
Camden, N. J. 


Educational Department 


VICTOR TALKING MACHINE COMPA‘\NY 


Camden, New Jersey 
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writing surface. 








ALBION QUARRY NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 
Are Black and stay Black. The only PERFECT 


Sample and Booklet sent on request 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 














The “KEENAN KIND” Sanitary Slate Fixtures | | 
provide perfect Sanitation and Ventilation. 

















B-11'4 S—Urinal 


First National Bank Bldg., 





B-26—Closet 
Large lilustrated Catalog for the asking 


KEENAN STRUCTURAL SLATE COMPANY, Inc. 


BANGOR, PA. | 





(Concluded from Page 62) 

Janitors shall at all times be respectful and 
obliging to principals and teachers, and gentle 
towards pupils. 

They must be cleanly about their person, and 
neat in appearance. 

Attendance at Building. 

The janitor in any school building shall be in 
regular attendance at the building every school 
day throughout the year during the hours covered 
by the school session and at such other hours 
necessary to perform duties governing the re 
spective school buildings; and as much earlier 
or later (day or night) as may be required in 
severe cold weather to insure the proper heating 
of the building at all times, and for the proper 
performance of his work in accordance with rules 
and regulations herein. Janitor must not leave 
building when school is in session without spe 
cial permission of the principal. 

Janitorial attendance will not be required, nor 
shall school buildings be occupied on Sundays or 
holidays, except for special reasons as covered in 
the preceding paragraph. 

Janitor shall remain at 
and as much longer 
Saturdays. 

Janitors are entitled to two weeks’ vacation 
every year, a notice of which must be given the 
Superintendent of Buildings and Supplies, so that 
any work arranged for in respective school build- 
ing may be properly looked after. 

Responsibilities 

The janitor shall have general supervision of, 
and be directly responsible for, the protection 
and preservation of the school building com- 
mitted to his charge, and the contents thereof; 
and for the care and condition of the grounds 
and sidewalks connected with the premises, and 
shall take every possible precaution for the care, 
safety, upkeep and maintenance of the school 
property, and shall provide as far as practicable 
against damage to any part thereof arising from 
the use or non-use of the same. 

He shall be responsible for all damage done to 
the buildings, grounds, fences and other prop- 
erty contained in or about the same, occasioned 
by his m‘sconduct, carelessness or neglect, or that 
of his assistants. 


building up to noon, 
as his duties require, on 





The janitor shall be held responsible for 
articles missing during summer months. 


CARE OF GROUNDS AND WALKS. 
Grass in Crevices. 

Janitors shall see that no grass or weeds are 
permitted to grow in the crevices of paved yards 
and walks, and that no dirt is allowed to accumu 
late under lower fence rail. Upon requisition, 
the janitor will receive a preparation for killing 
weeds between stone walls and sidewalks, which 
should be used very carefully according to in- 
structions. This weed killer is poison and should 
be handled accordingly, 

Shrubbery and Plants. 

All planted ground should be weeded regularly, 
and kept in a neat condition; and the earth 
around shrubbery and other plants should be 
spaded up as often as necessary and at least once 
each season. 

The grass on all school lawns shall be 
watered, raked, whenever necessary. 

Wagon gates shonld be kept closed during the 
day when not in use, and should be locked at 
night. 

No waste paper or refuse of any kind should be 
allowed to remain in the yard, and the yard 
should at no time appear littered. 

Walks. 

All sidewalks and paved yards shall be swept 
as often as is required to keep them in good 
condition and at least twice each week. 

After a snowstorm, a path is to be cleared on 
all walks and steps in and about the school 
premises, as early as possible, so as to provide 
access to the several entrances to the buildings. 

All snow and ice must be removed from steps 
fire escapes, entrances and inside and outside 
walks of the school premises before 12 o’clock 
noon of the same day the storm occurs. 

Janitors shall sprinkle sand or ashes or salt 
upon sidewalks when they are in a slippery con- 
dition: a supply of these articles to be kept on 
hand for this purpose. 


CLEANING AND CARE OF SCHOOL 
BUILDING. 
Each janitor shall be responsible for the clean- 
ly condition of his building, and must be observ- 
ant of dirt, dust and bad odors and ser that same 


cut, 


BUYING WITHOUT REGRETS 


The “‘law of compensation’”’ is relentless. 


“Nothing for Nothing” applies in every realm of effort. 
But the man who makes an unwise purchase buys some- 
thing that—like a deficit, is less than nothing; for it 
requires additional outlay in later years. 


NATURAL SLATE BLACKBOARDS 


from our quarries represent the acme of economy and 
educational efficiency 
artificial boards must be resurfaced, repaired and re- 
placed regularly. 
is defined in its truest sense. 
does not absorb anything, so cannot disintegrate. 
finished with a beautiful, velvet smooth surface that 
does not become gray with age or use; that makes writ- 
ing a pleasure and reading a relief to the eyes of the 
students and teachers. 
Blackboards combine the utmost efficiency with the ut- 
most of economy. 


These are but a few of the advantages. 
spend a dollar for Blackboards, you should read our 
book “How to Judge, Specify and Install Blackboards.”’ 
Send for it today. 


Penna. Structural Slate Co. 
Worth Building 
















They require no upkeep, while 


In comparison, the word “economy” 
Slate being non-porous 
It is 


That is why our Natural Slate 


Before you 







Easton, Penna. 





are removed 


without having special attention 
constantly called thereto. A good janitor can see 
dust and dirt where other folks would not even 
think of looking for it. 


Sweeping. 

In order that the school building may be prop- 
erly cleaned, janitors are to be permitted by the 
Principal to begin their schoolroom cleaning not 
later than twenty minutes after the close of the 
afternoon session and fifteen minutes after night 
school session. 

Under no circumstances is there to be any 
sweeping done while schools are in session, with 
the exception of corridors and stairs, except by 
permission of the Principal of the school. 

The entire school building must be carefully 
and thoroughly swept each school day. In rooms 
where night school is held, the janitor should 
pick up all waste paper from floor, and see that 
rooms are in a neat condition before the opening 
of night session; the sweeping of these rooms 
to be reserved until after the night session. 

Special sweeping compound furnished by the 
Board of Education shall be used when sweeping. 
Dusting. 
absolutely 
oiled dusters 


Dry dusting is 
times. Special 
for dusting. 

All furniture and apparatus, window sills, 
woodwork, desks, etc., must be thoroughly dusted 
each school day. 


prohibited at all 
will be furnished 


Mopping. 

All classrooms, halls and stairways shall be 
mopped once a month. Girls’ toilet rooms shall 
be mopped once a week and boys’ toilet rooms 
twice a week. 

Kindergartens, 

Kindergarten rooms shall be mopped and 
scrubbed alternately, every week or more often 
if necessary. In other words, kindergartens 
should be mopped every two weeks and scrubbed 
every two weeks. They should never be oiled. 

Toilets. 

The urinal troughs and the floors around them 
shall be flushed with a hose after every recess 
period. 


(Concluded on Page 66 ) 
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Educational Building, Unversity of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 
Holabira & Roche, Architects, Chicago 


For School and College Construction — 


Indiana Limestone combines every requisite. 


i a It is extremely durable and may be obtained in the following shades: 
See. aaith Buff, Gray and Variegated. The Buff has a tone of delicate brown and 
mailed on request ivory; the Gray is a soft, silvery shade, while the Variegated, with its 

subtile play of colors, is a singularly beautiful blending of Buff and Gray. 


This natural stone is, in itself, so magnificent that decorative features 
are seldom desired in the design. 


Then too, Indiana Limestone is really economical, for it necessitates 
no expenditure for upkeep. 








INDIANA LIMESTONE QUARRYMEN’S ASSOCIATION 


Box 780 Bedford, Indiana 
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Conservatory of Music, Northfield, Minn. 
Sound-proofed with Cabot’s Quilt. 
Patton, Holmes & Flinn, Architects, Chicago. 


Sound Proof Music Rooms 


All school-rooms need sound-proof floors and parti- 


tions, but music rooms most of all. 
was sound-proofed with 


CABOT’S QUILT 


and the directors report the usual “perfect results.” 
Seund-proof, Decay-proof, Vermin 
proof and -Ftre-resistant —the only Anti Slip Treads 
material that meets all requirements. 
Samples and full details on request. 


Samuel Cabot, Inc., Mfg. Chemists, Boston, Mass. 
342 Madison Ave., N. Y., 24 W. Kinzie St., Chicago. 


The above building 


Are the 
SCHOOL STAIRS 


Safe ? 





After several girls were 
seriously injured by 
slipping on the marble 
treads of this stairway, 
Feralun Treads were in- 
stalled as shown six 
years ago. Since then 
not a_ single. fall has 
been reported 








Require Good Anti-Slip Treads 


Marble, granite, slate, cement, iron and steel stair treads are 
notoriously unsafe. More people are killed on them than by 
fires and surface cars. Prevent slipping accidents. Make 
and keep your school stairs safe by using FERALUN Anti 
Slip Treads. 


FERALUN are used for floor plates, trench cov 
ers, door saddles, coalhole covers, 
stair treads, safety treads, ramps, 


etc. 


AMERICAN ABRASIVE METALS CO. 
Fifty Church Street, New York, N. Y. 


Branches in all principal cities. 
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All closet seats shall be kept dry and bowls 
flushed during school sessions. 

The urinal troughs, seats of closets, fixtures 
and floors shall be washed and disinfected every 
day after school sessions, and tanks in connec- 
tion. with water closéts must be kept free from 
mud and other sediment. 

The water closet bowls and urinals and all 
partitions to urinals and backs of same shall be 
cleaned at least once each week with a disinfect- 
ant to be furnished by the Supply Department. 

At all times a sufficient supply of toilet paper 
shall be. kept in each toilet room, and towels 
wherever there is a lavatory. 

Blackboards. 

Janitors shall wash all blackboards and clean 

all chalk troughs every Saturday. 
Blackboard Erasers. 

Janitors are required to see that all black- 
board erasers are properly cleaned in the base- 
ment of their respective buildings every day. 
Blackboard erasers should not be cleaned on the 
building. 

Inkwells. 

Janitors shall wash and refill inkwells with ink 

whenever so requested by the Principal. 
Electric Globes. 

Electric light globes should be kept clean at 
all times. A dirty globe and reflector cuts down 
efficiency of fixture at least twenty per cent. 

Housecleaning Time. 

The entire school building must be thoroughly 
cleaned during the summer months, as follows: 

Thoroughly brush all walls and ceilings and 
window shades; wash all woodwork, including 
baseboards, wainscoting, doors, frames, sash and 
all other painted and varnished woodwork; thor 
oughly wash with water the glass in all windows, 
transoms, furniture, and dust all picture mold- 
ing and the fronts and backs of all pictures. The 
floors of all entries, halls, passages, stairways, 
corridors, and all rooms used for school purposes 
and stair landings shall then be well scrubbed 
with scrub brushes and then mopped. After a 
thorough scrubbing, floor oil may be applied to 
classrooms and halls, excepting always kinder- 
garten rooms. 


The entire school building should also receive 
a general cleaning during the Christmas and 
Easter vacations. 

Woodwork. 

Woodwork is not to be cleaned by using kero 
sene, soap or soap powder. A tablespoonful of 
disinfectant per gallon of hot water will clean 
and disinfect at the same time. 

Floor Oil. 

Floors should always be thoroughly scrubbed 
before applying floor oil—not mopped—whether 
previously oiled or not. One gallon of floor 
dressing when properly applied should cover 
about five hundred square feet. Floor oil should 
be applied with patent floor oilers, or when these 
are not obtainable, with an old clipped floor 
brush, washed out and cleaned before using. 
Floor oil should never be applied with a mop, as 
this not only wastes the oil, but spatters the 
baseboard, and it is not possible to apply it even- 
ly with a mop. 

Door Knobs and Hand Rails. 

Door knobs, hand rails and banisters of stairs 
shall be washed at least twice a month with a 
disinfectant to be furnished by the Supply De- 
partment. 

Janitor should not use too much disinfectant 
A tablespoonful per gallon of water will give a 
germ-free and dirt-free building. 

Boiler Room, Engine Room, Fresh Air Shafts. 

During the winter months the boiler room, en- 
gine room and inside of all fresh air shafts are 
to be whitewashed. 

Air ducts and vent ducts should be cleaned at 
least once a week. 

Care of Tools, Supplies and Other Equipment. 

Janitors are responsible for the tools and other 
supplies in their school, and janitors should 
practice care in the handling of tools and econ- 
omy in the use of supplies; not, however, at the 
expense of efficiency. 

Brushes. 

Bristle floor brushes are hard to secure, and 
when not in use they should be hung clear of the 
floor. To allow the brushes to set on the bristles 
materially reduces the life of the brush. Other 
tools should be handled with similar care 


Shades. 

Janitors should give special attention to win- 
dow shades. The life of a shade depends upon 
how well it is taken care of. They must not 
flop in the wind, and should be equipped with 
cords. Your building will look better on Sun- 
days and during summer if you will have al] 
shades hung straight and to the same height. 

Electric Light Bulbs, 

When putting in new electric light bulbs, jant- 
tors shall place on every bulb, a label with the 
date of installation on same, and when light is 
burned out, janitor shall also write on label the 
date burned out; he shall return to Supply Room 
all burned-out lamps once a month. 

Worn-Out Tools. 

Janitors shall at no time destroy any worn-out 
tools or equipment of any nature. All such ma- 
terial when too worn for future use shall be 
returned to the Supply Room. Janitor may turn 
this material over to the truck driver when he is 
making deliveries to building. 

REPAIR WORK AT BUILDING. 
By Janitor. 

As a part of their regular duties, janitors are 
expected to make all reasonable minor repairs, 
materials to be furnished by Supply Department 
upon requisition. Janitors shall adjust adjust- 
able furniture upon request of Principal. 

The janitor shall at no time order any repairs 
incurring expense to the Board. 

In case repairs are necessary beyond janitor’s 
ability to make, he shall immediately report the 
necessity thereof to the office of the Superintend- 
ent of Buildings and Supplies. 

By Employes of Board. 

When regular employes of the Board perform 
any work at school building, janitor shall see 
that their time slip is made out correctly as to 
time at building before signing. Janitor must 
not sign this slip before men are ready to leave 
building, and should never sign a blank slip. 

By Outside Men. 

When work is done by other than School Board 
employes, janitors shall keep an accurate record 
of the time they are at the building, and when 
job is completed, shall send a report of said work, 

(Concluded on Page 70) 
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ee a SAE SR aS A typical small school — The 
Central School Building of Ha- 
vana, Illinois, and one of the 
class rooms lighted with a 300- 
watt Denzar. The Harsman 
Electric Shop of Havana made 


the installation. 











One Denzar is 
better than none 


Because of the wide distribution of light 
no furnished by Denzar, one unit installed in the 
yon center of a class room is better than none. Be- 
rie sides, it makes the room available for night 
pe classes and also permits class work to go on 

uninterrupted during dark hours of the regular 





ial school program. Hence, where only limited 

the funds are available, one Denzar installed in the center of the class room is better 
the than none at all. 

0m 

ia But in class rooms of 20 ft. by 20 ft. or larger, four Denzars, preferably, should be 
= used. Using four reduces the horizontal area to be lighted by each unit and provides 
urn a more uniform intensity of illumination. 

ie 18 


Denzars have given universal satisfaction for school room lighting. The opal 


are glass reflector and enameled glass diffusing bow] distribute the light evenly on desks 

ree and blackboards and eliminate all glare and distracting shadows so common in other 

nent = 

just- types of lighting units. 

airs 

tor’s Hundreds of grade schools, high schools, and colleges have installed Denzar to 

light their class rooms, study rooms, gymnasiums, laboratories, manual training and 
domestic science rooms, auditoriums, and offices. Contact with so many of these in- 

form stallations has given Beardslee engineers a wide experience in school illumination and 

oy has made available a wealth of information on the subject. Any school board, su- 

must perintendent, architect, or electrical contractor interested in better school lighting 

eav ° ° . ° ° ° ° 

D. may have this information for the asking—just write 

soard 

ecord 

when 

work, 





Beardslee Chandelier Manufacturing Company 


219 S. JEFFERSON ST. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 
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The “Empire” Movable and Adjustable 
Chair Desk is hygienically designed 
and exceptionally well built—each unit 
designed to insure a maximum of com- | 
fort, long life and service with the ut. 
most of economy and efficiency in use, | 
And because of its superior strength | 
of construction, its exclusive adjust-| 
ments and unequalled appearance, the 
“Empire” Movable and Adjustable 
Chair Desk is absolutely essential to 
efficient and progressive teaching. 





er 
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The X-Ray illustration shows in detail 
its super-construction—the steel rein- 
forcing tie rods and spiral dowels—the 
heavy wooden brace under book box, 
which is fastened to the back post by a 
steel tie hook and mortised into the 
pedestal in front—the lifting and tilt 
ing desk top—the simplicity of adjust- 
PATENTED ‘Aug. 22, 1916 | ments and numerous other features— 
all contributing factors to its lasting 
qualities and extreme durability. 
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Standardize on“Empire” Movable ( 





Write to our nearest repres@t0 us ¢ 














THE E. L. GROVER CO., 
137 East State Street, Trenton, N. J. 





SOUTHERN SEATING CO., 
121 Chartres St., New Orleans, La. 


WEST .VIRGINIA SEATING CO., 
Huntington, W. Va. 


KENNEY BROTHERS & WOLKINS, 
224 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 









Comfort and convenience are features 
of “Empire” construction. oe 
CLASS DIVIDED > . . RUCKER-FULLER DESK CO., HENRY L 

San Francisco, Calif. 
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- 
promhing efficiency. ; 
table The “Empire” Movable and Adjustable 
ened Chair desk thru its unlimited flexi- , 
unit bility makes possible the most advan- 
: tageous and the greatest variety of 
— class arrangements, also varied group- 
e uty ings around the teacher, which lend an 
| USe, | ideal home-like atmosphere to the class- 
ngth | room and inspire the pupils to better 
just: | efforts. These groupings benefit both 
\. the pupils and teacher as they permit the 
table interchange of ideas, broadening their 
vision and understanding in a most suc- 
al to cessful manner. 
, 
i Standardize on the “Empire” Movable ' 
detail and Adjustable Chair Desk for your . 
rein. schools. It is the most practical, dur- 
_ able and economical. The desk top, 
~ which can be easily removed and as 
easily replaced, makes it as convenient 
t by a for auditorium and community use as 
0 the for classroom use. 
d te The “Empire” Movable and Adjustable 
djust- Chair Desk is made in six sizes to fit 
Ares— the various grades and has five adjust- PATENTED us. 22: 0° 
asting ments so that each pupil may be indi- miu 
vidually fitted. 
.” Movdpstable Chair Desks for your schools. ‘ . 
: 
Het 











-epres#0 us direct for catalog and prices ) 
: 
‘ORTHWEME-LY CO., W. J. McILWAIN, 
1401 Little Rock, Ark. ; 
CLEVELAND OFFICE: P| 
.OUTHERY i” 308 Prospect Bldg., Cleveland, 0. 
HOUSTON SHOW CASE & MANUFACTURING CO., 
Y Co. Houston, Texas 


PITTSBURGH OFFICE: 


412 Blackstone Bldg., 345 Fifth Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. The Lifting Desk-Tep. 


An exclusive “Empire” Feature. 


<e« SPELL DOWN 
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The Crusader ready for use. 





When not in use the Crusader can be 
closed and locked to prevent 
tampering. 
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enUS 


ADER, 


PORTABLE SCHOOL SCALE 
WITH MEASURING DEVICE 


LIGHTWEIGHT 


ACCURATE 


COMPACT 


The unvarying accuracy and extreme dur- 
ability of the Crusader Portable School 
Service Scale, combined with its unques- 
tioned utility and moderate cost, places 


it within the 


The Crusader is a practical and durable, port- 
able folding scale, designed by experts, for use 
in schools and other public institutions. 


Smaller than a suitcase and less than 40 pounds 
in weight, the Crusader is well adapted for 
school use, as it can be easily and conveniently 
carried from room to room without danger of 
loss or breakage of parts. It can be carried in 
any position, as the parts are all locked when 
scale is closed. 


The Crusader is a highly perfected scale; of 
simple construction; beautifully finished and 


reach of every school. 


equipped to determine accurately the weight and 
height of every pupil. Built compactly and of 
sturdy design, it will satisfactorily withstand 
the hard service it must continually receive. 


The Crusader is equipped with a telescopic 
measuring device, graduated in quarter inches. 
Capacity 250 pounds by ™% pounds. Platform 
10 in. x 14 in. Length 20 in. Width 11 in. 
Depth 6 in. 


The dependability of the Crusader is guaran- 
teed. Its unvarying accuracy and extreme dur- 
ability are the natural sequence of over sixty 
years of manufacturing experience. 


Manufacturers | 
of the 

DE LUXE ! 

SCHOOL | 

SCALES | 

) 





! 
| U.S.STANDARD | 





| officials will 

| appreciate the guar- 

ni j C aq O Cal & O. | antee of service behind 
AG D 1863 | every scale backed by 

A Ss O N, IS &) Ov. | the Mason, Davis long- 

. | standing reputation of 


(Grand vente’ CHICAGO 


Interesting literature sent on request. 


School 


more than 50 years. 
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(Continued from Page 66 ) 
on proper form, to the office of Superintendent of 
Buildings and Supplies. 
Contract Work. 

In case any contract work is being done at a 
school building, janitor need not keep time on 
the job, but he shall act as inspector in the ab- 
sence of any other inspector, and he shall at 
once report any discrepancies in work to office 
of Superintendent of Building and Supplies. 


HEATING AND VENTILATING. 
Temperature. 

Janitors shall have the temperature of every 
room occupied for school purposes at not less 
than 65 degrees Fahrenheit, by 8:45 A. M. each 
school day during the season the fan is operated; 
and shall maintain the temperature between 68 
and 70 degrees throughout the day until school 
is dismissed. Temperature of rooms shall not 
rise, in winter, above 70 degrees Fahrenheit, nor 
shall the school be kept in session if the tempera- 
ture falls and remains below 60 degrees for a 
longer period than fifteen minutes. 


Holidays and Vacations. 

Janitors are not required to keep up the fires 
on holidays or during vacations unless necessary 
to protect the apparatus from freezing. Janitors 
are strictly forbidden to keep up excessive fires 
which might endanger safety of buildings. 

Fan. 

Janitors shall operate the ventilating fan in 
season, and during the time the fan is running 
shall see that all windows and doors leading to 
corridors are closed, and the fresh air intake 
open; otherwise room will not ventilate. 

In mild weather, when the outside temperature 
is above 66 degrees Fahrenheit, the use of all 
ventilating apparatus (fan, engine and coils) shall 
be discontinued, and janitors will request Prin- 
cipals to direct the teachers to ventilate their 
classrooms by means of windows and doors, and 
such heating as may be required shall be by 
means of direct radiation. 


Portables. 

It is possible that cold air may be noticeable, 
even when proper temperature is maintained, on 
account of heat being too dry. Such conditions 
may be relieved by filling with water the copper 


tank which will be found fastened to casing on 
top of Smith heaters in portable buildings. This 
will keep the air in room moist. 


CARE OF BOILERS AND HEATING 
APPARATUS. 
Firing. 

Keep the fire of uniform thickness and allow 
no airholes in the bed of fuel. Fire evenly and 
regularly and not too much at a time. Keep the 
fire free from ashes and clinkers, and as clean 
at the corners and edges as the center. Do not 
clean the fire more often than necessary and 
never allow ashes to accumulate in ash pit until 
they touch underside of grate. 


Water Level. 

The first duty of the janitor upon going to 
work should be to examine the water level. The 
gauge cocks should be tried. The gauge glass is 
not always reliable. In a battery of boilers, the 
gauge cocks on each boiler should be tried. 

Low Water. 

If the water is discovered to be low, 
cover the fire with ashes, or, if they are not 
obtainable, with fresh coal. Do not turn on the 
feed, and do not tamper with the safety valve or 
any other steam outlet. The fire should be drawn 
as soon as it can be done without increasing the 
heat. 


quickly 


Leaks. 

When leaks are discovered, they should be re- 
ported at once. 

Blowing Off. 

The boiler should be emptied at 
every month and filled up afresh. If the water is 
muddy, blow out six or eight inches every day. 
Examine the blow-out valve and check-valve every 
time the boiler is filled; a leakage from either 
may lead to disastrous results. 

Filling Up. 

Allow the boiler to become cool before running 
cold water; the practice of filling a hot boiler 
with cold water causes leaks and fractures, and 
sometimes explosions. 


Safety Valves. 
Raise the valves from their seats cautiously 
and frequently. Do not allow the valve to be 
overloaded. 


least once 


Pressure Gauge. 

The pressure gauge (steam gauge) should 
stand at “0” when the steam pressure is off and 
it should indicate the blowing-off pressure when 
the safety valve is in action. If the gauge does 
not do this, it should be compared with a stand- 
ard gauge, and if wrong, should be corrected. 

Gauge Cocks and Glasses. 

Gauge cocks and glasses should be 
and in constant use. The water gauge should be 
blown out frequently and the glasses and pas- 
sages to gauges kept clean. 

Sediment. 

Scale and sediment should be frequently re- 
moved. In tubular boilers, particularly, the hand- 
holes or manhole should be opened, and the sedi- 
ment removed from the portions of the plate 
over the furnace. Care should be taken to keep 
the boiler as free as possible from incrustation. 

Cleaning. 

All heating surfaces must be kept free from 
soot and dirt. Tubes should be cleaned weekly 
or daily as required, 

Exterior of Boilers. 

Care should be taken that no water comes in 
contact with exterior of boiler, either from leaky 
joints or other source. Avoid dampness in the 
setting or in the covering of the boiler. Damp- 
ness leads to external corrosion. 


Fusible Plugs. 

Fusible plugs should be examined when the 
boiler is cleaned, and scraped clean on both sides: 
otherwise they are liable to prove worthless. 

Air Leaks. 

See that the furnace, combustion chamber, and 
smoke flue are tight. The admission of air 
through the brickwork of the setting is a source 
of considerable loss. 

Care’ of Air Compressors. 

Use nothing but pure sperm oil on this pump, 
as any other oil will dry up the valve and piston 
leathers in a short time. Oil regularly once a 
month by pouring a little sperm oil into the 
water cylinder and by swabbing the inside of the 
air cylinder with a little oil, when the piston is 
up. Fill the oil cup with sperm oil, keeping the 
cock closed while filling; then when the piston 

(Continued on Page 74 ) 
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THE OLDEST—THE LARGEST—-AND ALWAYS THE MOST PROGRESSIVE 




















The Stability of the Johnson Service Company 
and the exclusive merits of the Johnson Heat 
and Humidity Control, offer you the greatest 





value in automatic temperature regulation. 





The marvelous little 
fool-proof thermostat. 





The indestructible “‘sylphon” 
metal diaphragm valve. 


An emblem of 
satisfaction. 


Not the cheapest, 
but unquestionably 
the most economical 


The Johnson Heat and Humidity Control repre- 
sents the highest development in heat and. hu- 
midity regulating apparatus. It is the pioneer 
automatic system, invented and patented 35 
years ago, and used ever since in the best schools 
thruout the country. Every year has seen some 
improvement in the Johnson System, until today 
it is as near perfect as human intelligence, mod- 
ern machinery and experience can make it. 


The Johnson System of Heat and Humidity Control is 
the only and original ALL-METAL SYSTEM. All rub- 
ber material, which has always been a drawback ‘to the 
use of temperature regulation, has been’ entirely elimi- 
nated. The Thermostat is entirely of metal and will 
not wear out or deteriorate with years of service and use. 
The rubber diaphragms in the valves have been replaced 
with the celebrated, seamless, metal bellows “Sylphon,” 
making the valves as durable and permanent as the 
foundation of the building. ‘The air compressors used 
are also specially designed for their particular purpose. 
Every part of the working apparatus used in the Johnson 
System, except the pipe, fittings and tank, is manufac- 
tured in the factory of the Johnson Service Company, 
thus insuring the use of the very best materials and the 
most accurate methods of manufacture. 


As a result of this perfection of design, carefulness in 
manufacture, and the use of nothing but metal in its 
construction, the Johnson System hardly ever requires 
any repairs and but a minimum of attention. 


Back of the Johnson System is the guarantee of the 
Johnson Service Company, for quality and service. Hav- 
ing completely organized offices in all parts of the coun- 
try, the Johnson Service Company maintains a staff of 
engineers and trained mechanics, many of whom have 
been in the service from ten to twenty-five years, which, 
in addition to insuring the best and promptest installa- 
tion of the Johnson System, also insures a perfect service 
of periodical inspection, and advice and instruction when- 
ever required. 


The Johnson Service Company 
never forgets its clients 


The Johnson Service Company 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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NOT THE CHEAPEST—BUT THE MOST SATISFACTORY AND 
ECONOMICAL MEASURED BY YEARS OF DEPENDABLE SERVICE 
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Picture No. 1 


Showing “Circle A” School in 
units as received from the factory. 
Units are _ factory - constructed 
complete, entirely finished both 
inside and out. There are no 
“extras” to buy, or skilled lfbor 
to perform at the time of erection; 
only the bolting of the units to- 
gether is required to complete the 
building. 








Picture No. 2 


This picture taken a few hours 
later, shows the school partially 
built and illustrates what a sim- 
ple matter it is to erect a “Circle 
A” School from the completely 
factory-constructed units. Note 
the finished exterior appearance 
as well as the complete interior as 
shown in the next picture. 














Showing Both Interior and Exterior 








Completeness of “Circle A” Schools 


Such Completeness—Speed, Simplicity and Economy in Portable 
Structures is Possible Only Through “Circle A’’ Construction 


We are laying great stress on both the inside and outside completeness 
of “Circle A’’ Schools, because this very important feature should be 
given thorough consideration in the selection of portable schools, or 
school buildings of any other type. Unless the interior—as well as 
the exterior—completeness of ‘‘Circle A’”’ Schools is taken into consid- 
eration, it is not possible to make a real comparison of superiority. 


tion is simply a matter of bolting the units 
together. To the purchase price of buildings 


Completeness in every detail is the keynote 
of “Circle A” construction. The pleasing and 





uniform exterior appearance of all “Circle A” 
Schools is equalled by the infinite attention 
given to every detail of interior finishing. 
Each “Circle A” Unit—be it a door, window, 
floor, wall, ceiling or roof section— is abso- 
lutely complete inside and out. There are no 
“extras” which must be purchased in order to 
complete the building, as is the case with most 
buildings of portable type. 


No time is taken up in fitting sash and doors; 
nailing on wall or plaster board and interior 
finishing or with installing hardware. Erec- 


of any other type it is necessary to add the 
cost of “extras” and a larger labor bill, in order 
to make even an approximately equal compari- 
son. 


In the many communities where “Circle A” 
Schools are in use, they are not only giving 
entire satisfaction, but are acclaimed as the 
most economical and quickest method for pro- 
viding adequate school facilities. Then too, 
they can be salvaged with practically no loss 
and again erected in a new location to relieve 
congestion. 


©“CIRCLE-A”OG 


(Ail construction fully covered by U. S. Patents) 


INTERCHANGEABLE UNIT BUILDINGS 
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Picture No. 3 


Here we have the school occupied 
a few days later. Your attention 
is called to the finished INTE- 
RIOR and completeness as well 
as the high pitched ceiling, per- 
mitting ample ventilation and air- 
iness. Such completeness both 
inside and out in a portable struc- 
ture is only possible through 
“Circle A” construction. The sim- 
ple removal of the bolts will re- 
store the building to its original 
form, as shown in Picture One. 
more quickly than it was erected 
with practically no loss. 








You Can Know the Final Cost 
Before Placing Your Order 


School Boards should know the final cost of any building project in 
order to prepare for financing, and to safeguard the interest of their 
communities as well. No other method is business-like or safe. We 
contract “Circle A’”’ Schools erected anywhere in the United States 
(when size of order warrants) or we guarantee completed cost if the 
buildings are erected under the supervision of our engineers. 

“Circle A” Schools are sturdy buildings, fully 


| Aico 


THE 


as durable as standard built structures, stoutly 
resisting the most severe weather of the north 
and heat of the south. In any other type of 
building which embodies such complete com- 
fort in both winter and summer, very little— 
if any—of the material can be salvaged. 


Prepare Now for September Term 


“Circle A” Schools are manufactured in plants 
conveniently located in different sections of 
the country and we are prepared to make im- 


mediate deliveries in any quantity, giving 
qvick service in their erection. However, to- 
day is none too soon to prepare adequate hous- 
ing facilities for the coming school year. 


Our special school building catalegue will 
prove to be a helpful guide in determining your 
school requirements; it shows in detail many 
actual photographs and floor plans of “Circle 
A” Schools. Write, wire or telephone your 
requirements to address below, and prices will 
be furnished immediately. 


ALEXANDER LUMBER COMPANY 


Unit Building Division “B” 
CHAMPAIGN, ILLINOIS 


CHICAGO — NEW YORK — 


FORT WORTH — CLEVELAND 


DETROIT — ST. LOUIS — PITTSBURG — CINCINNATI 


INDIANAPOLIS — DENVER 


— TULSA — =TAMPICO 


(All construction fully covered by U.S, Patents) 


©“CIRCLE-A”O 


INTERCHANGEABLE UNIT BUILDINGS 
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Seetion of atypical playground, fitted with 
MEDART Playground Equipment, located 
and-installed with the assistance of our Engi- 


neering™ Department. No matter what the 
size. of. your appropriation, MEDART engi- 
neers are always glad to give you intelligent 


Every School Should Have 
a SCIENTIFIC Playground 


The scientific playground is a necessity to every school—it helps 
growing children to develop the qualities of body and mind that 
lead to the greater successes of later life. Not only that, but 
SCIENTIFIC playgrounds, properly planned and equipped, make 
the teacher’s work far easier and more fruitful. 





Built on the results of fifty years’ experience by pioneers in the 
playground movement, and the leaders in perfecting playground 
equipment rightly fitted to train growing children. Get Catalog 
“L,” really a textbook on playground planning and equipment. 
Tell us your problems and get the advice of our Engineering De- 
partment, without cost or obligation. 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


Potomac and De Kalb Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 


New York 
52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


San Francisco 
Rialto Building 








advice on any playground problem. 











(Concluded from Page 70) 
goes down, open the cock and the oil will be 
drawn into the air cylinder. Close the cock b- 
fore the piston starts up again and replace the 
cap to the oil cup. 

Never shut off the water supply, except for 
repairs, as the valve leathers will dry up and 
prevent the pump from operating when water is 
turned on again. In summer and other times 
when the pump is not in use, shut off air cock, 
but never shut off the water supply at water cock 
or any other place. The pump will then use no 
water if it has been properly cared for and if 
check-valve is clean. 

At times when there is danger of freezing and 
the main water supply is shut off, the pet cock 
should be opened and all water drained off; other- 
wise the most expensive portion of the compres- 
sor will be destroyed. 

Janitor shall feed boilers with the proper boiler 
compound, in correct proportions and at regular 
intervals, in accordance with recommendations of 
the Boiler Inspector. 

Cleaning at End of Coal Burning Season. 

At the end of coal burning season, janitors 
shall thoroughly clean heating apparatus for in- 
spection and repair; removing handhole and map 
hole plates, cleaning fire boxes, back connec- 
tions, flues, etc. After inspection, put in one 
gallon of kerosene, fill boiler slowly until oil 
covers the tubes, then let the water ort slowly 
and remove plates. 

Freezing. 

During cold weather, the janitor must take 
every precaution necessary to protect plumbing 
and steam pipes, and should watch his fires care- 
fully on Saturdays and Sundays, and on other 
holidays. 

In extreme cold weather, if necessary, allow 
water to run slowly over night, or shut off from 
building entirely. If water is shut off, drain all 
toilet and urinal tanks, open all faucets, and 
then fill toilet bowls and traps on fixtures with a 
solution of salt water or pipe klenzo and water 

Motor. 

Janitors should see that motors are kept prop 
erly oiled and chain belts properly greased, also 
that leather belts receive one coat of belt dress- 
ing during summer months. 


Janitors having thermostats, pumps, steam 
valves, or thermostat valves needing attention 
should report at once. 


FIRE PREVENTION. 

Janitors should at all times take special pre- 
caution toward fire protection. 

All outside doors on school buildings must be 
unlocked at all times while school is in session. 
All other doors in classrooms, cloak rooms, halls 
etc., must likewise open outward and be in first 
class working order. 

Windows and doors leading to fire escapes must 
be unlocked at all times while school is in ses- 
sion, and must be examined weekly to see that 
they are in good working order. 

Fire gongs should be tested daily before open- 
ing of school. Watch carefully all fire protection 
equipment, fire hose, fire escapes, and see that 
extinguishers are in a place easy of access. Fire 
escapes and doors of circular fire escapes must 
be free of ice and snow, and doors easy to open 
at all times. 

All locks and bolts, wherever used on exit 
doors, shall be operated at least once each week 
and kept oiled and ready for immediate use at 
all times. 

Janitors at schools having stacks in which 
refuse and paper are burned must make inspec- 
tions frequently to see that screens are in good 
condition to prevent sparks from flying to roof. 

Students’ benches and surrounding floor in car- 
pentry classrooms must be kept clear of all accu- 
mulations of sawdust, shavings and litter of all 
kinds. 

Matches if used should be kept in metal match 
box or safety matches used. 

Storing of any combustible material under 
stairways is absolutely prohibited; oily waste and 
sweeping compound are to be kept in a metal 
container and never in a wooden box; volatile 
oils, paints, turpentine, shellac, etc., must be 
kept out of danger zone. Do not allow rubbish 
to gather anywhere in building; clean it out. 
Never place hot ashes in a wooden receptacle of 
any kind. 

REQUISITIONS AND REPORTS. 
Supplies. 
Requisitions for janitors’ supplies are to be 


sent in once a month on the last day of the 
school month: No others will be honored except 
in cases of emergency. 

Coal. 

Orders for coal should be sent in at least ten 
days before probable exhaustion of supply on 
hand. 

Reports. 

At the end of every week during which coal 
has been received, the janitor shall send in a 
report of same on correct form, properly filled in. 

At the end of every month, janitor shall make 
a report on coal situation at his school, on regu- 
lar monthly coal report, giving all information 
asked for on said report. 

Janitor shall send in a Repair Report card at 
the completion of any job at his school by work- 
men not in the employ of the School District. 

Special. 

Special reports are to be sent to the office of 
Superintendent of Buildings and Supplies when- 
ever requested. 

Record Book. 

Each Janitor shall keep a record book, in 
which he shall record by date such information 
as he considers necessary, such as time of work- 
men, etc. This book shall be used for reference 
if necessary. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
Walls. 
Janitors and teachers are forbidden to drive 
any nails, tacks, or any kind of picture fasteners 
into plastered walls. 


Window Sills. 

Plants are not to be allowed on window sills 
unless the wood is protected by a metallic or 
fibre plate. 

Bells. 

Janitors shall ring bells for opening of school, 
dismissal, and fire drills, in accordance with in- 
structions of Principal. 

Clocks. 

Clocks in every room should be set correctly 
every day and should be wound once a week. 

Where Smead Wills systems are installed, stack 
heaters should burn continuously. 


(Continued on Page 77) 
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A FINELY MADE PIANO PRODUCED BY A MANUFACTURER ESTABLISHED OVER THIRTY-FIVE YEARS 
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THE PIANO 7 e's PROMISES MORE GOoD MUSIC IN THE SCHOOL ROOM 


OR YOUR. SCHOOL 


This is the new piano—designed for the school- 
room. A full toned instrument with a standard 
keyboard, 88 notes, full-sized keys. It is 43% inches 




















The smallest complete upright piano mad , P 
fees 44 ae Gaede” high, low enough for the teacher to see her pupils 
Height: 3 ft. 7% in. ' . P 

Width: 4 fi. 6% in over its top—light enough to be easily moved about 
Depth: ft. 

Pe a. 93% in. Standard from room to room. 


Keys: Same size as standard keyboard. 
Full sounding board. 


amu Cee It has the tone of a Strohber standard upright and 
EIGHT | is equal to any other high grade piano. You will 


find it hard to distinguish one from the other. 
It satisfies all the conditions of school rooms, and 


requirements of teachers. You can be supplied by 
your local music merchant—just send us his name. 


It is important that you know all about this new 
piano. A post card will bring a descriptive book 


SMITH BARNES & STROHBER CO 


187 4 CLI SBUUAM AV Em Vee. |\C AGO LLIN O23 



































NARRAGANSETT 
Gymnasium Equipment 


FOR 
FALL 
DELIVERY 
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SEND DELAY 
US YOUR MEANS 
SPECIFICATION ee DISAPPOINTMENT 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 


CHICAGO PROVIDENCE, R. I. NEW YORK 
1504 Monadnock Block Established 1882 52 Vanderbilt Ave. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGS 


APPARATUS LOCKERS 
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THRIFT 


is one of your most pressing prob- 
lems, because upon’ your teaching 
of thrift depends the stability of 


the country. 


However, inculcating the prac 
tice of thrift very often is a waste 
of the teachers’ time, which-might 
better be occupied in a more use- 


ful manner. 


What is desired is a system re- 
lieving the principals and teach- 


ers of detail work. 


New York Office 
Equitable Building 


MAA 


(Continued from Page 74) 

Janitors shall take special care to clean out all 

dirt around bottom of outside screens. 
Display of Flag. 

The United States National Flag shall be the 
only flag displayed, and the said flag shall be 
displayed in accordance with Section 629 of the 
School Code, which reads as follows: 

“The Board of School Directors in each district 
shall display flag upon or near each public school 
building in clement weather during school hours 
and at such other times as the said Board may 
determine.” 

The flag should also be displayed on other ap 
propriate holidays and occasions, and the flag 
should not be hoisted before sunrise nor allowed 
to remain up after sunset. 

On Memorial Day, May 30th, the flag should fly 
on half staff from sunrise to noon and full staff 
from noon to sunset. When the flag is flown at 
half staff it should first be hoisted to the top of 
the staff and then lowered to position. 


Care of Flag. 

It shall be the duty of the janitor to attend to 
the raising and lowering of the flag in accordance 
with above regulations. The janitor shall keep 
and maintain the flags in good order and repair, 
and when taken down, he shall see that they 
shall be neatly folded and placed in a regular 
and secure place. 

Economy. 

Janitors should at all times exercise economy 
in the care of their buildings. They should en- 
deavor to keep the cost of operation to a mini- 
mum, without, however, lowering the standard of 
efficiency. Watching the little things will help to 
attain this end. The following are a few sug- 
gestions: 

Turn off water from urinals and drinking foun- 
tains as soon as school is dismissed. 

Watch closely for leaks in water service and 
report at once. 

Ash cans when removed should be almost en- 
tirely full—not too full, however, to cause spill- 
ing. 

Avoid unnecessary use of clectric lights. 
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AMERICAN BANKING MACHINE CORPORATION 
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| School Law Notes ! 


School Lands and Funds. 

The state has a right under the general polize 
power to enact reasonable and proper statutes 
respecting the education of its youth.—State v. 
Bartels, 181 N, W. 508, Ia. 

Schools and School Districts. 

A consolidated school district created under 
the Iowa supplemental supp. of 1915, %2/94a, as 
amended by the 36th Iowa general assembly, c. 
342, as it existed prior to the enactment of the 
acts of the 37th general assembly, c. 432, provid- 
ing that no school corporation from which torri- 
tory is taken to form a consolidate independent 
corporation shall after the change contain less 
than four government sections, was invalid be- 
cause of the fact that consolidation left certain 
of the subdistricts divided in such a way as to 
leave less than four government sections of land 
therein.—State v. Thompson, 181 N. W. 434, Ia. 

A consolidated school district had whe right to 
reconsolidate and enlarge its territory by pro- 
ceedings in accordance with the statite as to 
creation of consolidated school districts.—State 
v. Thompson, 181 N. W. 434, Ia. 

The Missouri revised statutes of 1909, © 10857. 
prescribing a method of establishing a new school 
district, to be composed of two or more entire 
districts, is held not applicable to the creation 
of a consolidated school district, under the Mis- 
souri act of March 14, 1913, (Missouri laws of 
1913, pp. 721-723), in view of the inconsistency 
between the two statutes, 1, 2, 3, and 5 of the 
act of 1914.—State by Bothwell ex rel. Gray v. 
Schuster, 227 S. W. 60, Mo. 

A consolidated school district, created under 
the Missouri act of March 14, 1913 (Missouri 
laws of 1913, p. 721), may embrace lands fn two 
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VACATION 


Is The Time When School Officials Lay Their Plans for the Next School Year 
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THE 
AUTOMATIC RECEIVING 
TELLER 


is the answer to your problem. 
Read this: 


“If there is any better system of 
teaching ‘thrift in schools, | have 
yet to discover it.” Superintend- 
ent of Schools Sheridan, 
rence, Mass. 


Law- 


\ complete thrift course without 
worry, expense or detail, but au- 
tomatically successful. 
MACHINE AND SYSTEM IN 
STALLED AT ABSOLUTELY 
NO EXPENSE TO THE 
SCHOOL, 


Executive Offices 
Saginaw, Mich. 
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or more counties.—State by Bothwell ex rel, Gray 
v. Schuster, 227.8. W. 60, Mo. 

Under the acts of the lowa 38th general assem- 
bly, c. 149, where a petition for the establishment 
of a consolidated school district, did not conform 
its recited boundary lines to the boundary lines 
of the then established and existing subdistricis. 
it could not be approved by the county superin- 
tendent, but was referable by him to the county 
board of education, to receive their approval, he 
fore publication by the county superintendent of 
notice as to filing objections to the petition, 
State v. Consolidated Independent School Dist. 
of Searville, 181 N. W. 178, Ia. 

Where proceedings to establish a consolidated 
school district were defective, in that the peti 
tion, not conforming its recited boundary lines to 
the boundary lines of the then established and 
existing subdistricts, was approved by the county 
superintendent alone, and not by the county 
board of education, the petition filed could still 
be referred to the county board of education, und 
upon its favorable findings, notice by publication 
given as required by law; that is, it was not 
necessary to file a new petition, but original pro- 
ceedings could be had from the point immediate- 
ly preceding the departure from legal require- 
ments.—State v. Consolidated Independent School 
Dist. of Scarville, 181 N. W. 178, Ia. 


School District Government. 

An election of directors of consolidated school 
district, held by only two of the three judges 
appointed by the county superintendent under the 
acts of the Iowa 38th general assembly, c. 149, 
without the two judges appointing a third judge, 
as required by such statute, is held valid in an 
action to enjoin the issuance of bonds of the con- 
solidated district, where no prejudice resulted 
from failure to appoint third judge, and where 
different result would not have followed had the 
third judge been appointed.—McDunn v. Roundy, 
181 N. W. 453, Ia. 

The acts of the Iowa 38th general assembly, 
ec. 149, providing that on failure of any of the 
judges appointed by the county superintendent to 
hold an election’ of directors of the consolidated 
school district, his place “shall” be filled by the 
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Safeguarding Health With 


Pure white — with fire-finished non-porous surface 
—Vitrolite offers no hiding place, crack, crevice 


or pore for dirt or germ to enter. 


One stroke of a damp cloth cleans this impervious 
surface perfectly. For table tops and counters in 
the lunch room, for wainscoting, toilet partitions 
and other school uses, Vitrolite renders the most 


satisfactory and sanitary service. 


We would like to place in the hands of every school 
trustee, secretary and superintendent a copy of 


our book, ‘‘ VITROLITE.”’ 


The Vitrolite Co., Chamber of Commerce Bldg., Chicago 


Vitrolite hasan envied repu- 
tation as ideal material for 
toilet partitions and 
showers. To this the 
Vitrolite patented self -lock - 
ing, “boltless, screwless rg 
jointing system has con- 
tributed a great deal. Note 
thesize of the Vitrolitesiabs. 
Slabs for wall use are fur- 
nished in sizes from 30 x 84 
to 36 x 84. 





judge or judges present, is mandatory, and will 
be so held in a direct attack upon the acts of 
two judges in holding the election without a 
third judge, but when the two judges have pro- 
ceeded with the election and the validity of the 
election is called into question, without any prej- 
udice shown, simply on the ground that the third 
judge was not appointed, the statute becomes in 
effect directory, and the election will not be held 
void.—McDunn v. Roundy, 181 N. W. 453, Ia. 

The acts of the school directors holding office 
by virtue of a fraudulent election were valid as 
to third parties, though performed at a time 
when a contest which terminated in their ouster 
from office was pending; they being de facto 
officers.—Gardner v. Goss, 227 S. W. 25, Ark. 

As the Texas revised statutes, art. 4510, gives 
the superintendent of public instruction authority 
to hear and determine all appeals from subordi- 
nate school officers, an appeal must be taken to 
the superintendent, before parties aggrieved by 
an order of a district board appointing a deposi- 
tory can be reviewed by the courts.—Donna 
Independent School Dist. v. First State Bank of 
Donna, 227 S. W. 974, Tex. Civ. App. 


School District Property. 

An Iowa school district, having purchased 
land by warranty deed, took full title thereto 
free from any vested reversion to the grantor or 
to any person claiming through him, notwith- 
standing the reversion statute (Iowa Code sup- 
plementary of 1913, 2816), and could sell the 
property and give the grantee complete title — 
Independent School Dist. of City of Des Moines 
v. Smith, 181 N. W. 1, Ia. 

The power of a school corporation to hold or 
dispose of its property is to be determined by 
the present state of legislation, in the absence of 
vested rights in third persons. Independent 
School Dist. of the City of Des Moines v. Smith, 
181 N, W. 1, Ia. 

Where four electors of a school district gave 
notice to contest the vote for construction of a 
schoolhouse, but the notice did not state suffi- 
cient grounds for a contest, and was not served 
in time, it is held that the contest was properly 
dismissed; neither the North Dakota complete 
laws of 1913, 9943, nor section 1046, being ap- 











plicable.—Voyen v. Eagle School Dist. of Rich- 
land County, 181 N. W. 82, N. D. 

The California code of civil proceedings, {| 1187, 
requiring mechanics’ lien claims to be filed with 
in ninety days after expiration of the thirty-day 
period following cessation from labor on the 
building, is not applicable to the filing of claims 
of materialism and laborers under the California 
statutes of 1897, p. 201, as amended by the 
statutes of 1911, p. 1422, requiring such claims 
to be filed as a condition to recovery on school 
building contractor’s bond; the filing of claims 
for material furnished or labor performed for 
school contractor within ninety days after com 
pletion of the contract being sufficient.—Nelson 
v. Trounce, 195, p. 303, Calif. 


Where on school contractor’s default the board 
of education completed the contract, and in so 
doing exhausted the entire balance of the con- 
tract price not paid, the contractor prior to the 
default, and with the consent of the contractor's 
surety paid the subcontractors and material- 
men directly, there was nothing due the contrac- 
tor not paid, and the board was not required to 
apply the difference between the contract value 
of the building at the time of its abandonment 
by the contractor and the amount theretofore 
paid the contractor to the claims of materialmen 
and laborers for material furnished to and labor 
performed for the contractor.—Nelson v. Trounce 
195, p. 393, Calif. 


School District Taxation. 

The word “municipality,” as used in the Penn 
sylvania constitution, art. 9, § 15, limiting the in- 
debtedness of municipalities, cannot, in view of 
the broad sense in which the word is used in 


-. section 8 and 10, be construed to include “school 


districts.”—Long v. School dist. of Cheltenham, 
Tp. 112 A. 545, Pa 

The Ohio general code, 7625, conferring 
authority to submit to the electors the questions 
of issuing bonds for schoolhouse construction. 
enlargement, or repair, or for playgrounds, if 
the funds at the disposal of the board of educa- 
tion under the Ohio general code, %% 7629, 7630 
are insufficient, does not authorize the issuance 
of bonds to purchase motortrucks or wagons.— 





CLEANLINESS in the SCHOOL 


This delightfully clean, at- 
tractive lunch room is most 
decidedly a factor in promot- 
ing physical well-being and 
a better mental attitude. 


Allard v. Board of Education of Madison Tp 
Rural School Dist., 129 N. E. 718, Ohio. 

Under the Mississippi laws of 1916, ec. 194 
(Hemenway’s Code, § 4004), an election to de 
termine the issuance of bonds to erect a school- 
house in a consolidated school district is void if 
held at a place not designated by the statute, 
notwithstanding all electors had due notice. 
Edwards v. Board of Sup’rs. of Bolivar County, 
87 So. 8, Miss. 

Where the board of education submitted to the 
electors the question of the bond issue under the 
Ohio general code, 7625, for certain authorized 
purposes, and also for the unauthorized purpose 
of purchasing motortrucks and wagons, and such 
purposes were submitted as one proposition 
affording the electors no opportunity to vote 
separately on the various purposes, the entire 
bond issue may be enjoined; it being impossible 
to determine whether the issuance of bonds for 
the legitimate purposes have the approval of the 
majority of the electors.—Allard v. Board of Edu- 
eation of Madison Tp. Rural School Dist., 129 N. 
E. 718, Ohio. 

Any doubt as to the Kentucky laws of 1920, 
ec. 14, 719, permitting the board of education to 
levy annual taxes for the purpose of erecting 
school buildings, is dispelled by section 20, 
authorizing the issuance of bonds, acquiring of 
sites, and erecting schoolhouses.—City of Pine 
ville v. Moore, 227 S. W. 477. Ky. 

Though the Kentucky legislature has in certain 
instances provided that local school taxes shall 
be levied on the property of white citizens to 
support white schools, and on the property of 
colored citizens for the support of colored schools, 
the constitution does not require this to be done. 
and white persons may be taxed for colored 
schools, in view of the constitution, 4 187, provid 
ing for separate schools and against distinction 
on account of race or color in school mainte- 
nance.—City of Pineville v. Moore, 227, S. W. 
477, Ky. 

The Mississippi laws of 1918. ec. 254, authoriz- 
ing the keeping of school in the old buildings 
until the erection of a consolidated school built- 
ing in a consolidated district, does not authorize 

(Concluded on Page 127) 
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The Perfected 
School Piano 


—the Culmination of 
W. Otto Miessner’s 
Study and Experience ! 


The Monogram Piano, the “Baby Upright” Supreme, is a develop- 


ment that should be of interest to every person concerned in the pro- 


motion of school music. 


This latest creation has many features of superiority — essential 
features that make the Monogram more efficient for music instruction 
and more practical as an investment. 


The Monogram has a full-sized 88- 
note keyboard—a distinct achievement. 
The keys are standard size, yet the 
total width of the “Baby Upright” is 
only four feet, six inches. 


Another improvement is the front 
panel construction. Top and bottom 
panels are built of solid five-ply stock. 
These panels can’t warp. They are 
substantial and enduring. 


The improved fall board which serves 
as a music rack; the extended toe- 


blocks, which prevent tipping when the 
piano is moved; the iron-reinforced 
base and improved castors—all are de- 
velopments which mark the Monogram 
as a sturdy and serviceable instrument 
of the highest quality. 


The Monogram is just 3 feet 7 inches 
in height and weighs only 380 pounds 


The Monogram catalog contains com- 
plete descriptions of these special con- 
struction features. Clip and mail the 
coupon for a copy of the catalog and 
full information. 


The Miessner Piano Co. 
228 Third St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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MIESSNER PIANO CO., 
228 3rd St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Please send me the illustrated Monogram catalog, 


vs if i) 


TT’O make sure of 
I obtaining my 


school 


piano, specify the 
MONOGRAM, 
when you send in 


MAIL THE CouPon Now 


details of your 10-Days Trial Offer and 


Price to Schools. 
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D 's Adjustable Window Shad 
Modern Practical Decorative 
[he Ideal Adjustable Window Shad 
Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades meet every school requirement. 
They are made of especially selected materials and are manufactured 
under the most rigid supervision—the secret of their extreme wearing 
and lasting qualities. 
Their mechanical construction is simple, positive in action and abso- 
lutely “fool-proof.”” The rollers, which are specially built, are large 
and strong and are equipped with an over-sized spring which insures 
their rolling and carrying qualities. They have no delicate parts to 
get out of order—are sturdily built and guaranteed to withstand the 
hard usage and abuse to which school property is subjected. 
Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are guaranteed to give satisfac- 
tg _ — siete tory service and will continue to do so over a long period of years,— 
~— ore soa Mey oa because, Draper’s Adjustable Window Shades are built for service— 
how many windows there . ; 
are in your school build- and meet every window requirement most satisfactorily, efficiently 
ing, give us the size, and and economically. 
our experts will be glad 
to make suggestions and Rare ; 
will quote you on equip- Descriptive Literature on Request 
ping your building. This 
service places you under 
no obligation. | th () 1) Sh d (’ 
uther Y. Draper Shade Company 
Spiceland, Indiana 
| ee 
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BLOOMINGTON, ILL., 


HIGH SCHOOL. 


The Hahl Pneumatic Clock System 
Works Here 


Hahl Pneumatic was chosen to 
and regulate the program of this mod- 

Since that time nearly every neighboring 
adopted this 


Some years 
guard the 
ern school 
city 


schools. 


ago the 
time 


has same clock system for her 


This successful spread is being repeated in Ohio, Wis 
consin, Michigan, and everywhere the Hahl is 
throughout the country. 


once 
known 


Write to our many users and ask how practical and how 
economical they have found the Hahl Pneumatic to be. 























Pncumatic to 
your left 


501 W. HURON ST. 
CHICAGO 
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TIME SYSTEMS COMPANY 


DETROIT 


BRANCHES 
240 LEADER-NEWS BLDG. 
CLEVELAND 


“Pneumatic Everywhere” 
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OMAHA SCHOOL SUPPLY CO, 
OMAHA, NEBR. 
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STANDARDIZE HIGH SCHOOL BUILD- 
INGS. 


The administrative officers of the New York 
City schools have been working for some time 
on a plan for standardizing the high school build- 
ings to be erected within the next few years. 
They propose that the principles so successfully 
worked out and applied in the standardization 
of elementary buildings be modified and added to 
in order that the greatest possible economy and 
efficiency be obtained in the proposed new build 
ings and in their planning. 

A new high school for Brownsville is to be the 
first of the standardized buildings and is to pro- 
vide accommodations for four thousand pupils 
in a metropolitan high school organization. The 
building is to contain 75 classrooms, each for 35 
students, and the following special rooms; one 
music room, three free hand drawing rooms, one 
mechanical drawing room, one chemical labora- 
tory, one physics laboratory, two botany and 
zoology laboratories, one science lecture room, 
two science recitation rooms, one sewing room, 
two typewriting rooms, and two gymnasiums. In 
addition it is proposed that there should be a 
library, two cafeterias with accommodations for 
250 each, a medical examination room, a dental 
Clinic, a small infirmary, a swimming pool, ar- 
ranged if possible so that it may be used alter- 
nately by boys and girls, an auditorium with 
sittings for about 1,500, suitable offices for the 
principal and his assistants, a room for a school 
bank and a store, a printing room, eight or ten 
small offices for chairmen of departments, gen- 
eral organization and publications, and a suitable 
lunch room for the teachers. 

During the past five years many details of the 


New York high schools have been standardized; 
the floor area required for standard classrooms 
has been fixed and similar standard areas have 
been worked out for laboratories, work rooms, 
locker and wash rooms, shops, corridors, stairs, 
etc. 

These standards have been restudied in 
case of the Brownsville high school 
been submitted for criticism to the administra- 
tive and supervisory officials of the high schools, 
to heads of departments and to teachers for criti- 
cism and suggestions. 

Under the efficient direction of Mr. C, B. J. 
Snyder, architect of the board of education, many 
details of construction in the New York schools 
have been standardized. The cubic content of 
classrooms, floor areas, lighting, etc., have been 
standard for twenty years and more. Construc 
tion details, too, have been worked out to secure 
the greatest permanency, resistance to hard 
wear-and-tear and economy. Both standards of 
planning and construction have been revised and 
improved as research and experience have shown 
desirable improvements and as building markets 
have shown changes to be expedient. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

The teaching staff of the public schools of 
Berkeley, Calif., during the months of Septem- 
ber and October, 1920, subscribed bond discount 
money to tide the schools over a financial diffi- 
culty occasioned by unavoidable conditions in the 
bond market. It is estimated that 35 one thou- 
sand dollar bonds have been discounted to date 
and that $1,400 of the original fund remains, to 
be drawn on as needed for emergency purposes. 
The contributions of the teachers have benefited 
the school building program since it enabled the 
board to discount sufficient bonds to complete the 
school building work. 


South Pasadena, Calif., on May 18th held a 
school bond election, at which time bonds in the 
amount of $125,000 were voted for an auditorium 
and gymnasium. About a month ago, bonds in 
the amount of $105,000 were voted for a new 
elementary school. 


the 
and have 


In order to accommodate the 
school enrollment in 


increase in 
Butler District, Hancock 


County, W. Va., it was. found necessary to pur- 
chase six two-room portable schoolhouses. Plans 
will be 


begun this year for the erection of a new 
high school building and a new grade school. 

~A new rural school building has been com- 
pleted at Swift’s Corners, Me., at a total cost of 
$2,500. The building which was built from plans 
submitted by the state educational department; 
is 20 by 26 feet in size. The ceiling is of steel, 
the floor of hardwood, the walls of plaster with 
a 3-foot wainscoting of pine, and the interior 
finish is in pine. The building faces east and 
has six windows on the south side giving excel- 
lent light. An additional piece of ground has 
been obtained for a playground where the stu- 
dents may enjoy a little recreation. 

Lorain, O. Two new schools are in process 
of completion and will be occupied next year. 

The board of education of Minneapolis, in 
May, let contracts for the erection of a large 
high school in the southern part of the city. 
Plans used a month previous for the construction 
of the Northeast High School have been used in 
this new building. 

The lowest figures received for the new South 
High School were $668,797. The lowest bid re- 
ceived during the last week of April for the 
Northeast High School was $698,117. The archi- 
tect made some changes in the exterior of the 
South High School in the direction of improving 
its appearance and provided that the third floor 
should be left unfinished because of the lack of 
pupils for a year to come. The contract price 
of the new high school was reduced by the 
changes to $613,511. 

On the basis of cubic contents, the buildings 
which are of first-class, fireproof construction, 
with every detail of the best quality, cost 20.78 
cents for the Northeast High School, and 21.4 for 
the South High School. 


In excavating for the Northeast High School, 
water and gravel were struck at a depth of about 
twelve feet, which necessitated the use of piles 
to reinforce the foundation, at an additional ex- 
pense of $42,000. At one time it was thought 
that the site would have to be abandoned and a 
new one purchased, but even this increased cost 
would not justify the expense of a new site. 
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In specifying the Webster Vacuum System of 
Steam Heating for the new Iron Mountain High 
School, the architect knew that throughout the 
life of the building it would be assured a comfort- 
able and efficient source of warmth. 


Webster Systems of Steam Heating are giving com- 
plete satisfaction in thousands of educational and other 


ESTABLISHED 


-1888- 


| WEBSTER SYSTEMS OF STEAM HEATING 








WARREN WEBSTER @& COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND WORKS: 


Branch Offices in All Principal Cities 


types of buildings throughout the country. Not only is 
each item of Webster equipment as nearly mechanically == 
perfect as 33 years of experience can make, it, but the co- 
operation of Webster Engineers, offered through 31 
branch offices to architects, engineers, contractors, and = 
owners kelps to make each Webster installation a suc- 
cess in every way and a credit to all concerned. 


CAMDEN, N. J. 
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System 
Bulletins 







































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































































—Two bond issues were passed in Montgomery 
County, Ala., at a special election, the result of 
which authorizes the County Board of Education 
to issue $300,000 for the building of rural con- 
solidated schools, and $200,000 for the transfer of 
the county’s warranted debt to bonded indebted- 
ness. 

—Euclid Park School, at Cleveland, O., on May 
6th, participated in the laying of the cornerstone 
of its new building. Mrs. Joseph Ruff, president 
of the Euclid Park Mothers’ Club, officiated at 
the ceremony. The new building which is to con- 
tain twelve rooms, will replace an old building 
which was at least 75 years old. It will accom- 
modate 250 children when occupied next fall. 

—State Supt. V. M. Riegel of Ohio has recently 
praised the Cleveland schools for their economy 
in financial matters. According to Mr. Riegel, 
the bonded indebtedness of the schools is only 
1.1 per cent of the city’s tax duplicate, while the 
percentage in many other cities and communities 
of the state runs up to two, three, four and often 
five per cent. 

If the Cleveland schools issued bonds as freely 
as some Ohio school districts, said Mr. Riegel, 
they would have an indebtedness of close to $300,- 
000,000 instead of $20,000,000. It is even charged 
by some educators that the local board of educa- 
tion has been too conservative in asking the tax- 
payers to replace antiquated structures. 

—Detroit, Mich. The board has named the new 
intermediate building the Levi L. Barbour 
School, and the new high school has been given 
the name of the Southwestern High School. 

—In buildings, the public schools of St. Paul, 
Minn., are far behind their needs. A _ report 
recently made by the National Committee for the 
Chamber of Commerce in cooperation with the 
public schools, shows that St. Paul is the lowest 
of the large cities in that section of the country 
in its provision of modern buildings. Many of 
the pupils are housed in buildings built previous 
to 1888. Buildings of the 1890 decade are fair 
but practically nothing built prior to 1900 can be 
called modern. This situation shows the heavy 
task developing upon the committee and the 
school administration to bring building facilities 
up-to-date. 


It is pointed out that 2,069 children of St. Paul 
are attending school but half a day because there 
is no room, no teacher, or both, to permit full 
work. This means that many children must suf- 
fer the humiliation of failure who under more 
normal conditions would have kept up. Special 
help or make-up work by the teacher is impos- 
sible in double sessions and in most half day 
sessions. 

Plans for new buildings have been adopted 
within the year and new structures within the 
limits of funds provided are under way with 
prospects for their ultimate use with the open- 
ing of school in the fall. 

—Fire hazards in public school buildings of 
New York City, which have been neglected by 
the board of education for three or more years, 
because of a lack of funds, are about to be re- 
moved. The board has recently approved plans 
for the removal of fire dangers in six schools in 
Brooklyn, at a cost of approximately $4,000. Fire 
stops, removal of wardrobes, and new fireproof 
doors are included in the new plans. 

The board of estimate has allowed $250,000 for 
fire prevention work, it being understood that a 
further appropriation may be granted if neces- 
sary. It is probable that it will be necessary, 
since an estimate made in August, 1919, showed 
that about $4,000,000 will be needed to perform 
all of the work called for by the fire and build- 
ing bureaus. 

Among the typical orders that appear frequent- 
ly in the orders of the fire department to the 
education department are these: 

Replace wood stairways with stairways of fire- 
proof material. 

Replace wood doors along exit stairs. 

Enclese stairways with fire and smoke proof 
partitions. 

Remove clothes closets obstructing exit 
and passageways. 

Provide self-closing fireproof doors leading to 
halls from storeroom, 

Replace wood casing on steam pipes with metal 
covering. 

Replace hooks holding stairway doors 
automatic clutches. - 


doors 


with 


Provide adequate interior fire alarm systems. 

Fire orders, it is estimated, are standing 
against almost half of the school buildings of the 
city and are distributed over all of the boroughs. 

The school board of Springfield, O., has re- 
cently been criticized for awarding contracts on 
work to be done on new schools when the bonds 
to pay for the work have not been sold. In 
defending the action of the board, Supt. G. E. 
McCord pointed out that considerable interest 
money might be saved to the taxpayers. It is 
the opinion of the board that the bond market 
will be down by October and that it will be 
possible to save the difference in the rate of 
interest. The present plan is to issue $230,000 
worth of bonds in July and $260,000 worth in 
October, 

—The state distributive fund for the common 
schools of Illinois has been fixed at $12,000,000 
for each of the coming two years, which is $8,- 
000,000 below that demanded by the teachers of 
the state. The amount doubles the allowance 
made by the general assembly in 1919. 

—Ogallala, Neb. A special election held re- 
cently to vote $80,000 in bonds for a high school, 
has been declared invalid because the board 
lacked one day in advertising the election the 
required length of time. The board is face to 
face with a large overflow of pupils and is fear- 
ful that another election will be sufficient to 
defeat the proposition. 

—Washington, D. C. A local citizens’ associa- 
tion has recently approved the $5,000,000 program 
for school construction recommended to Con- 
gress by the District School Commissioners, and 
especially the proposed erection of a junior high 
school. 


Harrisburg, Pa. The school board in its 
adoption of a budget $132,000.68 short of the 
estimated expenditures, faces a deficit. It is be 


lieved that the shortage will be made up by rea- 
son of a general increase in property valuations 
at the triennial assessment. The total estimated 
revenues are $1,026,593 and the total estimated 
expenditures are $1,158,594.58. 

(Concluded on Page 85) 
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Biology Laboratory Table No. 1000 Sa, 
Accommodates two students. In many 
eastern institutions this style of table 
is being adopted exclusively for bioloyi 
cal and physiological laboratories. 
= Students’ Biolozy for the teaching of 
= Laboratory Table No. 1006 
= Adapted to laboratories where sections . e e e 
= are oo Ideal for schools where nm Physics Biology Electricity Chemistry 
4 complete work table is required. 9 9 9 > | 
= - - . 
: 2 Zoology, Physiography, Domestic Art 
= e - 
: and Science, Manual Training 
ie 
School Boards, Superintendents and Instructors will be interested in Kewau- 
5. nee designs, embodying, as they do, the co-ordinated results of your experience in 
pr teaching and ours in manufacturing. Better Laboratory equipment is absolutely 
€ sti Sci re s . ° ° ° ° 
rhs. Sunes ese Coe essential to thorough work on the part of the instructor and intelligent recipro- 
re- One of our favorite models, cation on the part of the student. 
, on OF aia aie ae e 
= We have many letters from Boards of Education and School Principals testi- 
n . ° ° 
BB fying to the merit of Kewaunee Equipment. We quote from two of them: 
rest 
t is Geo. A. McFarland, Supt. of the Dept. of Education, Williston, N. D., writes: 
rket “The Chemistry Desks and Biological Tables we purchased from you have given 
| be ise entire satisfaction. They are substantial, complete and convenient.” 
2 of Physics and Chemistry coms 
),000 _Preparation Room Bench we. 1413 C. W. Richards, Supt. of the Ardmore City Schools, Ardmore, Okla., writes: 
des aang 6 Ph cata a ts se eae “Eight years ago we installed in our Senior High School your Kewaunee Domestic 
és Science Equipment. They have been in constant use ever since. They look almost 
068 as good as new today. They are the most convenient and satisfactory that we 
'$8,- have ever used. When we get ready to equip our Junior High School, I am sure 
‘s of that our Board will be very much in favor of this equipment.” 
ance 
Architects will be interested in the fact that Kewaunee Standardized Furni- 
i re Physics and Biology ; ; Ndi : 
hool, BF ms weed Table No. 7011 ture serves economically every need, making unnecessary the building of special 
aaah Convenient for Physics, bi and equipment. We offer you the co-operation of our Engineering Department in 
: = preparing floor plans showing locations for drainage, water, air, electricity, etc., 
2e ' : ; : : 
fear- without charge. Architects’ special designs made to order. 
t to . ° . 
For complete information address the factory at Kewaunee. 
s0cia- 
gram THE 
Con- q 4 REWAUNES 
, and LABORATORY FURNITURE EXPERTS 
high Fh gn mew 
101 LINCOLN STREET School Executives, 
n its KEWAUNEE, WIS. It pictures and de- 
oe Cc. G. CAMPBELL, General Manager —— Pri «4 the 
. New York Office, Canadian Sales Division, only truly “scien- 
y rea- 70 Fifth Avenue 615 Yonge St., tific” line of Lab- 
.tions Toronto, Canada oratory_ Furniture 
mated Branch Offices: manufactured in 
Instructor’s Desk No. 1401 Chicago Little Rock Kansas City Spokane Denver Los Angeles America today. 
mated Suited to the Physics or Chemistry Minneapolis Alexandria, La. Atlanta Columbus Send for a copy 
Laboratory or the Lecture Room. Espe- Oklahoma City Jackson Phoenix Houston today. It is free. 
cially designed for smaller schools. 
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Quick exit assured 
Safety provided 


Members of school boards and other officials 
on whom the responsibility rests should 
make full provision for protection to life in 
case of panic by the use of this safety device. 











Dow Spiral Slide Fire Escapes in course of in- 
stallation in the Public School No. 65, Baltimore 


What About Fire Exits 
In Your New Building ? 


Many architects are inclined to overlook the human 
safety element in designing a building. Of what avail 
is beautiful architecture in times of fire and panic? 
Every school building should be so equipped that the 
precious lives confined within its premises can escape il Sa 
in utmost safety. nt 


The Baltimore Board of Education demanded suf- on yan ei (5 E N m 
ficient fire exits in School 65 (plan of which is shown 
below) to make it absolutely safe from the dangers of caeanemmemmenemmanmamememmenn SRR + car 
fire. The architect, E. H. Glidden, specified two Dow ht 


Spiral Slide Fire Escapes in addition to the two stair- Fj E. ° D RB | a 
ways. The basement and corridor walls are enclosed re xit oor Oo ts ly o 


. . . . . are 
in fire resisting materials, while the class rooms are ody 
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iP ' as illustrated above, are attractive in appearance, rT 

of wood joist construction. : “op ae _- 
strong in construction and quick in action. The Ant 

. . ° . res 

Dow Fire Escapes have an exit capacity of two construction is such that in operating the push outs: 

' ‘ ene Tere age ; ctias pers 
hundred lives a minute, equaling that of four ordinary bar the hands or arms cannot be caught between ~~ 
. . . . . . > ‘ » 4 > 4 ad 
stairways. The installation price is one-third less than the bar and the door. Tans 
the cost of the most simple concrete stairway. They have a wide push bar which projects _— 
Se bai The Dow C I only 24 inches from the surface of the door, 4, 

. gy + Ty € y > Pup o e e e ye il 

Write  Basoine sin k Pee weeny, ACOs permitting the door to swing wide open so as trict. 
porated, Louisville, Kentucky. not to obstruct passage through the doorway. Pat 
Slight pressure on the bar at any point will oo 

pe on, 

release the bolts instantly. All edges and sewe 

corners on the bars and brackets are carefully =, 

rounded, eliminating all possibility of wearing sed 

. . Ns 0 

apparel becoming accidentally caught. over. 

— 

came 

Sargent Fire Exit Door Bolts, tion 

Locks and Hardware are sold by “oe 

representative dealers in all cities. — My 

to re 

of ci 

SARGENT & COMPANY, Manufacturers Ss 

uc 

New Haven, Conn. Wen 

New York Chicago meet 
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High School, Albany, N. Y PP Siz, 





Starrett & Van Vleek, Archts., Albany, N. ¥.  CurKtion 
neg oOl v 
a, og ark, 
Republic Two-Way Fireproof Floor and Roof Construction is an important factor in i am 
sve the beauty and permanence of these three modern and up-to-date school buildings. . 


It is 
against 


a fireproof floor and roof construction that is positively fireproof, more substantial and less expensive 


It provides absolute resistance 
fire, vermin and decay, and is a positive insulation against change of temperature and dampness. 


Write for descriptive and illustrated literature, including 


views of installations and draftsman’s drawings—-designating the principle, 
struction and obvious advantages of Republic Two-Way 


con- 
Fireproof Floor and Roof Construction. It is furnished free for the asking. 








Republic Fireproofing Company, Inc. 


6 Beacon St. 
Boston 


Slightly 
right — the 


illustrated at 
principle of 

Cwo-Ways 
I loot 


Construction as 


Republic 
Fireproof and 
Roof 


thoroughly described 


and pictured in litera 
ture furnished on re 
quest 


116 West 32nd Street 





New York City, N. Y. 


Monadnock Block 
Chicago 


Several hundred schools 
are already equipped 
with Republic Two-Way 
Fireproof Floor 
Construction 


and 
full 


information given upon 


Roof 


request. 








(Concluded from Page 82) 
Louisville, Ky 


The board of education has 
approved a proposal for the submission of a 
$1,000,000 bond issue to the citizens in Novem- 
ber. The bond issue is to provide funds for the 


erection of new buildings, the building of addi 
tions and the addition of fifteen playgrounds. In 
a special report on housing conditions, it is 
pointed out that the school buildings are serious- 
ly overcrowded and that all sorts of makeshifts 
are resorted to in order to accommodate an over- 
flow of approximately six hundred students. 

Attorney Gencral Charles I. Dawson of 
Frankfort, Ky., in a recent opinion, holds that 
livestock and other personal property on farms 
outside graded school districts, but belonging to 
persons living within such districts, are taxable 
for the county common and not the 
graded districts. The attorney general points out 
that livestock and personal property located on 
farm lands outside the graded district and use 
in connection with farm land, undoubtedly has 
a taxing value outside the district, and should 
be listed for taxation in the common school dis 
trict, where it actually is located. 

—Seymour, Ind. A proposal of the board of 
education to spend $100,000 for additions to two 
school buildings has drawn the fire of opposi 
tion, especially from citizens who desire a new 
sewerage system before bonds for any other pur 
pose are issued. 

—Paducah, Ky. 


schools 


A drive for a $25,000 fund for 


the equipment of the Augusta Tilghman High 
School was successfully carried with a large 
over-subscription 

—Covington, Ky. The local bankers recently 


Came to the assistance of the 
tion in meeting a financial 
threatened to close the schools before the end 
of the term. The arrangement entered into by 
the board and the bankers permitted the schools 
to remain open until the regular apportionment 
of city taxes became available. 

—School expenses have been considerably re- 
duced in a number of cities in Washington. 
Wenatchee has eliminated some departments to 
meet a reduced budget. Cle Elum has employed 
the teachers on a nine months’ plan, for $100 
less than they received for ten months’ school. 


board of educa- 
difficulty which 


The saving effected is estimated at $2,500, but 
against this must be figured a loss of $1,000 of 
state school money paid on the daily attendance 
basis, as well as the loss of a month’s schooling. 

The board of public education of Philadel- 
phia, on May 2lst, distributed among the school 


children and patrons, a one-page leaflet telling 
of the housing needs of the schools and the 
defects which needed to be remedied. Emphasis 


was laid on the fact that the building program 
must keep pace with the growing needs of the 
city and that the entire school plant must be put 
in an up-to-date condition, 

The leaflet followed action by the _ board, 
authorizing the issuance of a new building loan 
of five million dollars which is to provide addi 
tional buildings, replace old, wornout structures 
provide proper lighting and make possible the 
purchase of additional school sites. The leaflet 
is the first of a series to be issued from time to 
time as it is the intention of the board to in 
form the public of conditions with regard to the 
public schools. 

Two important school problems which have 
been the subject of state investigation in New 
York State are expected to result in legislation 
next year that will protect public school finances. 
The biggest problem is that of meeting the rapid- 
ly increasing school costs which most cities are 
at or over the constitutional debt limit. Closely 
related to this problem is that of determining 
whether or not boards of education are to have 
complete control of the school funds. 

The mayors-regents conference commission, in 
cooperation with Teachers College of New York, 
has worked out a plan for a survey to be made 
of municipal finances with a view of determining 
the ability of cities to finance education ade- 
quately. It is also planned to make a study of 
the existing charter regulations to determine 
what changes will be necessary if the boards of 
education in cities are to have financial inde- 
pendence. It is proposed to establish an effec- 
tive cooperation between the commission and the 
joint legislative committee, since the latter is 
in favor of legislation which will give boards of 
education control of funds, discretion in the 
determination of budgets, and. power to fix the 


tax rate for schools. It is conceded that some 


definite plan must be worked out to fix a limit 
upon municipal and school budgets. 
Middletown, O. The school board has taken 
steps to carry out a comprehensive school build- 
ing program, which is to include the erection of 
a large high school to accommodate 1,200 stu- 
dents. The plans which have been accepted, pro- 
vide for a building 450 feet by 120 feet and three 
stories in height. The building will be designed 
along Grecian or Classical lines and will be con- 
structed of brick and stone material. There will 
be 25 classrooms in addition to special rooms for 
the teaching of vocational subjects, a gymnasium 
and auditorium. 
The program also provides for the erection of 
two twelve-room grade schools to replace the 
present Charles Street and East Third Street 
Schools. The entire program is under way and 
it is expected that the new school plant will 
eventually equal that of any other city in the 
state. 
New York, N. Y. The board of education has 
refused to approve a recommendation of the 
board of superintendents empowering the latter 
board to grant leaves of absence, with or with- 
out pay, to the members of the teaching ana 
supervising staff, for the purpose of attending 
conventions, receiving degrees, or for other rea 
sons satisfactory to that board. They will be 
excused by resolution as previously. 


A department of research and statistics, as 
a part of the Cincinnati school system, appears 
to be a future possibility. It has been found that 
requests for statistics are becoming greater as 
time goes on and it is believed that a statistical 
department can do this work more effectively 
and more economically than the instruction de- 
partment. Supt. R. J. Condon has declared that 
out of the present investigation of the cost of 
various kinds of education will come a depart- 
ment of research. 


A new law passed by the state legislature of 
New Jersey increases the size of the State Board 
of Education to ten instead of eight members and 
provides that the two additional members shall 
be women. Mrs. Seymour Cromwell, of Mend- 
ham, N. J., has been appointed by the Governor 
to one of the places. 
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{1 Z MOLTI-SERVICE 
PRODOCTS 
“Their Use Means Cleaner Schools’ 


Because of their unquestioned utility and service, 
’almer’s Multi-Service Products are an essential factor 
in promoting economy, and maintaining healthful con 
ditions in the schools. They combine both quality and 
durability and insure the utmost in service and satis 
faction. 


























































Once used, Palmer’s Multi-Service Products will always 
be your first choice. 


SPECIAL FEATURES OF PALMER’S 
MULTI-SERVICE PRODUCTS 


SOAP DISPENSOR—gzlass or solid aluminum globes—a lock that locks with 
a key, non-leaking, non-flowing valve—not a cheap, worthless dispensor 
but a multi-service product. 





BRUSHES—furnished with either our patented flexible or rigid handle. No 
wooden threads to wear out, instantly reversible to either side or end 
light blocks filled with multi-service mixtures. One handle can be used 
for many brushes. 





PAPER FIXTURES—So constructed that waste is eliminated. When taking 
a sheet the roll revolves—one turn—stops—and paper is automatically 
torn off roll—then returns to position for another operation. Either for 
towels or toilet paper. Roll can not be removed. 





ERASERS—Best quality of felt. Patented construction prevents spreading, yet 
unlike a tape bound eraser. The felts are open, soft, and pliable, permit- 
ting of a satisfactory erasing surface. 


CATALOGUE ON REQUEST 


Liquid Soaps Sanitary Dusters 
Brushes Blackboard Erasers 


Scouring Powders 
Soap Powders 


Ink Crystals 
Soap Dispensers 


Paper Towel Fixtures Disinfectants—All Kinds 
Toilet Paper Fixtures Sanitary Scrubbing Soap 
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been elected superintendent of schools at North Mr. R. S. West of Needham, Mass., has been 
Andover, Mass., succeeding D. P. Dame, who re elected assistant superintendent of schools at 
tires on account of ill health. Clinton, N. J. 

Supt. R. C. Smith of Pekin, Ill., has been re Supt, R. L. Ervin of Steubenville, O., has 


been reelected for a two-year term, at a salary of 
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Supt. R. A. Kent of Duluth. Minn., has re- 
signed. 

Robert Browne has been elected superintend 
ent of schools at Pittsfield, Ill., succeeding R. R. 
Kimmell. 

—The salary of the state commissioner of edu- 
cation for Massachusetts has been raised from 
$7,500 to $9,000 by legislative enactment. 

—Supt. W. D. Young of Carlisle, Ky., has been 
reelected for the coming year. 

—Prof. George M. Baker, of the University of 
Kentucky, has been elected superintendent of 
schools of Fayette County, Kentucky. He suc- 
ceeds Mrs. Nannie G. Faulconer, whose term ex- 
pires on January first, next. 

—Mr. P. C. Emmons of Kendallville, Ind., on 
August first, becomes superintendent of schools 
at Mishawaka. Mr. Emmons is succeeded by H. 
M. Dixon of Tipton. 

—Mr. Walter A. Zaugg, superintendent of 
schools at Barnesville, O., has resigned to be- 
come a member of the faculty of the Pennsyl- 
vania Normal school, at Indiana. 

—Supt. F. P. Timmons of Fremont, O., has 
been reelected for his seventh term, at a salary 
of $2,800 a year. 

—Supt. D. R. Murphy, of Anniston, Ala., has 
been reelected. 

—Supt. D. B. Hoffman, of East Moline, IIl., will 
enter upon his sixteenth ycar of service with the 
opening of the new year. 

—Mr. R. R. Tompkins has been elected super- 
intendent of schools at Durant, Okla., to succeed 
G. C. Rorie. 

—Mr. H. H. Ellis of Humboldt, Tenn., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Columbus, 
Miss. 

—Mr. Nahum Leonard of Keene, N. H., has 


Mr. James F. Johnson of Lockhart, Tex., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Mexia. 

Supt. David C. Porter of Bridgeton, N. J., has 
been reelected for the next year. 

Supt. J. C. Dukes of Dawson, Ga., has been 
reelected. 

Supt. Henry A. Hartman of Sidney, O., has 
been reelected for a three-year term. 


© : ~ @)~ elected for the next year, at a substantial in ae 
| Personal News ns Pate Roce $3,864 
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L. A. McKinley has been elected superintend- 
ent of schools at Perrysburg, O., to succeed J. A. 
Neitz. Mr. McKinley was formerly superintend- 
ent at Bowling Green 

Mr. Arthur Deemer of Fargo, N. D., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Cedar Rapids, 
Ia. The appointment is for three years and 
carries with it a salary of $6,500. 

—Mr. M. S. Mahan has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Martinsville, Ind. 

—Supt. George McCord of Springfield, O., has 
been reelected for a five-year term. 

—Mr. W. A. Sutton has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Atlanta, Ga., for the next 
year. 

—Mr. Robert W. Burton, former superintend- 
ent of the Freeport (Ill.) and Stephenson County 
schools, died on May 16th at Colorado Springs. 
Mr. Burton who was in his 88th year, served as 
superintendent at Freeport from 1891 to 1894 and 
from 1894 to 1902 as head of the Stephenson 
County schools, 

—Supt. Harvey C. Gruver, of Worcester, Mass., 
has been unanimously reelected. Beginning 
August first, Mr. Gruver will have a life tenure 
of office. 

Mr. J. O. Engleman of Decatur, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Joliet. Mr. 
Engleman enters upon his duties on July first. 

Supt. A. B. Crawford of Lagrange, Ky., has 
been reelected for a term of two years. 

Supt. C. A. Waltz has been reelected at 
Xenia, O. 


Supt. M. G. Clark of Sioux City, la., has been 
reelected for a three-year term. 

Supt. L. P. Benezet of Evansville, Ind., has 
been reelected for a three-year term. 

Supt. H. S. Helter of Mansfield, O., has been 
reelected for a three-year term. 

Supt. E. M. Crouch of Kingsport, Tenn., has 
been reelected. 

Mr. R. V. Jordan has been elected superin- 
tendent of schools at Centralia, Ill., at a salary 
of $3,600. } 

Mr. L. L. Stanley of Oak Park, Ill., has been 
elected superintendent of schools at Chenoa. 

Mr. Clifford J. Scott of Wilmington, Del., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at East 
Orange, N. J. Mr. Scott was also reelected at 
Wilmington. 

Mr. Glenn W. Starkey, deputy superintend- 
ent of schools of Maine, has resigned to enter 
business. Mr. Starkey was for ten years a faith- 
ful and efficient member of the staff of the state 
superintendent. He served as acting superin- 
tendent for the period of one year when there 
was a vacancy in the superintendency. 

Mr. Starkey in his work has been a source of 
strength to the state education department and 
the educational interests of the state. His grasp 
of his job, his quiet forceful manner, his absolute 
dependableness, have rendered him of unusual 
service. 

Mr. Sidney Pickens, Supt. of Schools at 
Batesville, Ark., has been reelected for his thir- 
teenth year. During the summer he will act as 
instructor at the University of Arkansas. 

Mr. M. E. Ligon, for the past two years 
superintendent of schools at Henderson, Ky., has 
accepted the principalship of the high school at 
Ashland,, at an increased salary. During Mr. 
Ligon’s incumbency, a Junior High School has 
been organized and the salaries of grade teachers 
have been advanced fifty per cent. 
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More Light in Your School Room 


Give your students all the light they should have. Save their eyes. 


Grrr AMD HATA nT TAT RED UI 8 


{ 


Multiply the natural or artificial light in your school rooms and 


the halls, by coating the walls and ceilings with the white, san- 
itary, light reflecting 


This reflected light from Cemcoated walls does not strain the 
students’ eyes. 
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Cemcoated walls are sanitary, because they are easily washed, with- 
out injury, and because dust cannot collect on their tile-like surface. 


Use Gloss Cemcoat for ceilings and halls, and Eggshell Cemcoat 
for the walls of the class rooms. Furnished in white and colors. 


Ask for testimonials from many prominent schools and colleges. 
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TRADE MARK 


Will Make Your Concrete Floors Hard 


as Granite, Dustproof and Wearproof 
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Lapidolized concrete floors are truly sanitary. They are made so = 
hard by the liquid chemical Lapidolith, that no dangerous concrete 
dust can be ground up from their surface. 








They are easily washed, because non-absorbent, and so are neces- 
sary in toilet rooms to prevent foul odors and insure sanitation. 


200,000,000 Square Feet of 
Lapidolized Floors Now in Use 





Send for hardened concrete block and special school and college 
testimonials from every part of the country. 


Write to us about your wall and floor problems, addressing our 
Technical Department for full information and specification form. 


L. SONNEBORN SONS CO., Inc. 


Dept. 22 264 Pearl Street NEW YORK 
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Self-Releasing Fire Exit Latches 


For Safety’s Sake, 
They Should Be 
Used On Every — 






































School House Theatre 
Specify Industrial Building Hospital 
Von Duprin Moving Picture House Apartment House 
Self - Releasing Hotel Churcl 
Fire Exit Latch- ote ur¢en 
es, as approved Office Building Department Store 
by the Under- ° 09.08 . »..29.38 
writers’ Labora- Telephone Exchange Building Fraternal Building 
tories Cap.) of Auditorium Resturant 
the National - a aae ‘ . >: 
Board of Fire Municipal Building Skating Rink 
Underwriters: . io ae AEE ; 
2 RA i State Institution Building Dormitory 
Report. No.S. A. Ask us to send Catalog 12-C, or see 
163; Guide No.  Copep's.” te - 
100-F 24. Sweets, pages 1050-1001. 
VONNEGUT HARDWARE ©. 
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Old Walnut Street Theatre, 
Philadelphia (Remodeled). 
W. H. Lee, Architect. 
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| ‘i Sliding Doors 
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ea : = doors give many 


ase 








Hollow metal sliding division 


advantages 


s over the old style class room. 


They can be pushed back, 
making one large room or as- 
sembly hall. When closed each 
room is a separate unit in itself. 


In the 


school, hollow metal 


otherwise 


fireproof 
division 


doors will hold an incipient fire 


to its point of origin. 


< 


Me New York 


Dahlstrom Metallic Door Company 


107 Buffalo Street, Jamestown, New York 


Chicago 


832 Cunard Bldg. 19 So. LaSalle St 
Detroit—855 Book Bldg. 


Representatives In All Principal Cities. 
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A TRIBUTE TO A SCHOOL BOARD. 

Professional schoolmen are usually cool when 
the merits of the school board are discussed and 
many measure the value of individuals or the 
group on motive of self-interest rather than edu 
cational service to the community. Quite in con 
trast to this attitude is a tribute to the members 
of the school board at Savannah, IIl., prepurea 
by Mr. C, H. Levitt and printed in the annual of 
the schools It reads: 


Our School Board. 

At this time when the country is awakening to 
the seriousness of teacher shortage and the means 
of remedying it, a still greater emphasis should 
be directed toward an appreciation of the scarcity 
of straight-grained A-1 timber for school boards 
A good school board makes a good school, and if 
we are a good school, unhampered by politics or 
favoritism of any kind, and quickened by the 
urge of organized purpose, it is because of such: 

F. E. Stiles, President, broad-minded and con 
structive businessman. His years of active ser 
vice in the schools of Illinois, supplemented by a 
grasp of the fundamental educational problems 
of the moment, make him an invaluable execu 
tive. 

George D. Brown, Secretary, a bulwark of first 
aid in all matters of school sanitation, school 
architecture and building needs He has saved 
the district thousands of dollars through his 
intimate knowledge of materials and their mst 
serviceable makers. 

Judge Brearton, pioneer in making possible an 
adequate fund for teacher pay and school prog 
ress. With him, the betterment of boys and girls 
comes first and his own personal interests a 
thousand miles behind. 


J. D. Fulrath, city builder and booster de luxe 
He has used more brick in building a greater 
Savannah than any one man. If teachers taught 
the way Fulrath puts things over, they'd all be in 
the million dollar class. 

David Hammond, a man who is always on the 
job when personal service and careful considera 
tion are demanded in furthering the best in 
terests of Savannah. As a school board member 
he always bats a thousand per cent. 

Tom Taylor, public-spirited and enthusiastic 
worker for any better Savannah movement 
When there is a question of who will take his 
coat off and go the limit for a worthy civic 
project, the answer is “get Taylor’. 

W. G. Law, head of one of the oldest business 
houses and newest member of the board, his 
knowledge of organization and administration is 
an asset which adds to the balance of the group 


AMONG BOARDS OF EDUCATION. 

The amended school bill, reducing the num- 
ber of members of the school committee of 
Marblehead, Mass., from nine to five, has been 
passed by the Massachusetts House. Under the 
bill, there will be no election of members next 
year and the duties of the board will be cared 
for by six members. In 1923 two members will 
be elected for terms of three years, as successors 
t» those whose terms expire. 

It is provided that at the annual meeting in 
1924, two new members shall be elected for three 
years and one for one year, as successors to three 
members whose terms expire. Thereafter, the 
board is to be composed of five members, and at 
each succeeding election vacancies will be filled 
by appointments for three-year terms. 

The New York “Call” has recently charged 
that the board of education of the “first city” 
maintains a “radical” blacklist and that persons 
whose names appear on the same, are automati- 
cally barred from appearing on the platform of 
any public school. It is charged that the list 
was prepared under the direction of Eugene C. 
Gibney and with the approval of Supt. W. L 
Ettinger. Mr. Gibney in answering the charge, 
maintains that the board reserves the right to 
determine the qualifications of those giving lec- 





tures or entertainments in schools. He declares 
that there is no hard-and-fast rule automatically 
barring any person from the schools and no spe- 
cial list of radicals. Each case, he said, is treated 
separately as it comes up. 

Morgantown, W. Va. The school board has 
refused to rescind a rule barring teachers who 
attend dances during the school year. The board 
in a formal statement, gave its reasons for de- 
clining to alter its decision. 

The Hamilton County (Ohio) board of educa 
tion has begun suit in the Supreme Court to 
reverse a ruling of the Court of Appeals in a 
$25,000 damage suit, in which damages were 
awarded by the lower court to Wiliam McHenry, 
Jr., 1l-year-old Cincinnati boy. The case came 
to the supreme court after the lower court had 
decided in favor of the board and the Appeals 
Court for the boy, who had sued on the ground 
of total disability incurred through the extrac- 
tion of a tooth by a schoo] dentist. Fracture of 
the bone resulted from the extraction and blood 
poisoning developed, resulting in the amputatlon 
of the boy’s left leg above the knee and produc- 
ing other serious results. 

Baltimore, Md. The investment of full re- 
sponsibility for the administration of the schools 
in the superintendent, as recommended by the 
school survey committee, will offer little justifi- 
cation for the continuance of a school board, ac- 
cording to Mrs. Charles J. Ogle, advocate of one- 
man control of municipal executive departments 
Mrs. Ogle holds that the board is not necessary 
as an intermediary to the public, as an advisory 
council to the superintendent, or as a means of 
projection of the lay viewpoint, believing as she 
does that the latter viewpoint is capable of pro 
jecting itself unorganized, 

Pawtucket, R. I. The board has adopted a 
resolution providing for the eventual abolition of 
high school secret societies. The resolution pro- 
vides that any student who is a member, or who 
shall hereafter join a secret society, will not be 
permitted to represent the high school in any 
athletic, or literary contest, or hold any school 
or class office, or participate in any school activity 
other than the regular schoolroom instruction or 
recitation. 
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Buy Sani-Onyx Tables For Your Schoo 


The illustration below shows the 308 series Sani- 
Onyx tables with Sani-Metal base as installed in a 
well known school. Send us your floor plan and our hot meal at a minimum cost. A cold lunch 
engineering department will lay out your space free carried in a lunch box, becomes uninviting 
of charge. by lunch ‘time. A hot meal produces 
warmth and energy. Install a Sani lunch 
room if you want efficiency. 


Sant 
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Up-to-date schools and colleges are install- 
ing lunch rooms where pupils can obtain a 





Sani-Onyx table tops are radiantly white, 
durable, easy to clean and as hard and 
smooth as polished glass. The “Raised-Rim” 
(our exclusive patent) prevents chipping 
and dripping. Sani-Metal table bases are 
made of fine-grained cast iron, heavily coat 
ed with porcelain enamel. No projections 
or crevices for dirt to collect. 


Write In Today 


We will send you our latest catalogue showing all 
kinds of Sani food and drink equipment suitable 
for schools and colleges. This beautiful book con- 
tains valuable information and many illustrations. 
Send us your floor plan and our engineering de- 
partment will lay out your space free of charge 





These materials may be purchased from local 
distributors. Our export department com- 
pletely equipped to handle foreign business. 


Sat Products (©. 


1820 Sani Building, Chicago, II. 
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—Pupils who at present are members of secret 
societies will be exempt from the rules provided 
they give immediate notice to the principal that 
they are members, and provided also that the 
members engage in no secret society activities on 
the school premises, or elsewhere whenever and 
wherever they may take place. 

—Auburn, N. Y. The school board has regis- 
tered its opposition to the present superintendent 
of schools with the decision of the majority fac- 
tion to demand his resignation. The demand for 
the resignation followed the recent victory of the 
opposition at the school election. 

—~The Caddo Parish school board of Shreveport, 
La., has completed arrangements for handling 
the sale of school books for children of the 
parish. The board has equipped a room in the 
courthouse basement as a repository or store- 
room for books. In the past the books have been 
handled by two city book dealers and the small 
profit has made them rather willing to turn the 
work over to the school board. 

—Edmonds, Wash. Differences of opinion as to 
the manner in which the schools of the district 
shall be administered has led to a petition for 
the recall of school directors L. G. Waggoner and 
A. F. Chase, and Supt. L. C. Wright. In all six 
petitions have been circulated. 

—The circulation of the petition for the recall 
was caused by the failure to tell how the citizens 
of the district stood on school matters. One of 
the important questions before the schools is the 
matter of taxation and since the policy of the 
local board had not been in the direction of 
economy or harmony, it was felt that the mem- 
bers should be eliminated for the sake of the 
future efficiency of the school system. 

—The Cincinnati board of education need not 
pay physicians’ bills or any other expenses due 
to the injury of a child while attending school, 
according to an opinion rendered by the city 
solicitor. This opinion reads as follows: “A 
board of education is not liable in its corporate 
capacity for damages for an injury resulting to a 
pupil while attending a common school, from its 
negligence in the discharge of its official duty in 
the erection and maintenance of a common school 


building under its charge, in the absence of a 
statute creating liability.” 

—Mr. C, P. Cary, retiring superintendent of the 
Wisconsin school system, in a conference with the 
senate education and welfare committee of the 
state, has urged the abolition of the office of state 
superintendent of public instruction as an elec- 
tive position. Mr. Cary favors a resolution leav- 
ing the determination of the method of election 
of the superintendent to the legislature. 

The present stand of the superintendent of 
public instruction is a reversal of his former 
attitude, which has been steadfastly against the 
board of education suggestions. As a substitute, 
Mr. Cary suggests an elective board, with one 
member from each congressional district, the 
board to choose the superintendent or commis- 
sioner of education. Mr. E. A. Fitzpatrick, secre- 
tary of the state board, is in agreement with Mr. 
Cary in his stand on the board plan. 

—Haverhill, Mass. The state supreme court 
has rendered a decision in which it holds that the 
regulation of the school board regarding exemp- 
tion from vaccination is not invalid or dis- 
criminatory. It holds that it is not the inten- 
tion of the legislature to grant exemption from 
vaccination during the entire period of a child's 
school attendance, and that the certificate is 
limited to the period when the child’s condition 
unfits him for vaccination. The decision was 
given in the case of Percy B. Spofford against the 
school. board of Haverhill, in which a mandamus 
was asked permitting three children to attend 
school without complying with the school regu- 
lation. 

—Cleveland, O. The school board will shortly 
inaugurate stricter rules and supervision govern- 
ing dancing in school auditoriums and gym- 
nasiums. The necessity for the rules was made 
evident following a person&l investigation made 
by Asst. Supt. G. E. Carrothers and Playground 
Supt. Marie Wilson. 

—Pittsfield, Mass. The use of rubber hose, 
straps and whips on school children as a means 
of punishment, has been discontinued by order 
of Supt. John G. Gannon. A light rattan applied 
to the palm of the hand is sufficient punishment, 
in the opinion of Supt. Gannon. 


The attorney general of Texas has ruled that 
dealers in state adopted textbooks may charge 
more for such books than the contract price fixed 
by the state. The opinion was given in a case 


from Dallas, where a man claimed he was 
charged 90 cents for a book which the state 
listed at 70 cents. 

Governor Cooper of South Carolina has 


signed the school attendance law passed by the 
last legislature. The law gives counties and 
school districts local option as to truant officers 
and abolishes the state-wide provision for such 
officers. A new feature of the law is the pro- 
vision for strict punishment of violators. 

A special committee of the State Board of 
Education of Rhode Island has proposed the 
establishment of a bureau of research for the 
state. It is proposed that the state board and the 
three institutions of higher learning shall each 
appoint a representative for a definite term of 
years, these representatives to constitute a 
bureau of cooperative research. The members of 
the bureau are to choose from their number a 
head to be known as the state director of educa- 
tional research. 

The three institutions will also appoint from 
their faculties one instructor each, who will give 
one-half time to the field work in educational 
measurements and to the interpretation of the 
results obtained. 

The state board will also appoint annually 
three research scholars in educational measure- 
ments with a stipend of $500 for each scholar. 
These scholars will be graduates of approved col- 
leges and will be assigned by the state board for 
work in one of the three higher institutions. 
They will assist in the study and interpretation 
of results of surveys to be conducted in the 
several localities of the state, will act as students 
in the field of educational measurements, and 
eventually become candidates for higher degrees. 
Such students will be given free tuition by the 
institution to which they are assigned. 

The functions of the bureau, as outlined by the 
committee, will be (1) To awaken interest in the 
work of educational measurements in the cities 
and towns of the state, (2) To offer assistance 

(Continued on Page 93) 
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You can’t get thoroughly clean floors by hand scrubbing. 


Besides, it’s the slowest, costliest, most laborious method 
there is. 


The Utility Electric Scrubber has revolutionized scrub- 

bing methods. It’s a motor-operated machine that triples ‘ 
the scrubbing speed of a hand scrubber. It gets right 

down into the very pores of the floor with a fifty-five 

pound pressure—with five times the agitation of hand 
scrubbing. In speed and thoroughness it actually equals 

the work of ten men. Imagine the spotlessly clean floors 

that result—the labor saved—the time conserved. 





But the economy of a Utility does not stop at scrubbing. 
By using the proper brush or disk, paint, varnish, shellac, 
etc., can be removed; floors sandpapered, waxed, and 
polished. In fact, the Utility is one machine with four 
distinct uses—and every one means economy. 


We will be glad to furnish school su- 
perintendents, school boards, and others 
with complete information upon request. 


The Kent Vacuum Cleaner Com- 
pany ‘also manufacture the Kent 
Stationary Kleaner and_ the 
Vacuna Portable Cleaner. 





UTILITY Fae MACHINE 


c Eee 
KENT VACUUM CLEANER CO., INC. 557 DOMINICK ST., ROME, N. Y. 


Canadian Distributor: The Canadian Gen. Elec. Co., Toronto, Can. 
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Model A, Manually operated, G&G Hoist. 
Telescopes below grade when not in use. 
Sidewalk Doors with Spring Guard Gates, 
open and lock, close and lock automatically. 
Only one man required for ash removal. 


Protect The Children 


N Many cities require that open hoistways 
' be adequately guarded to protect operator 
and pedestrians from possible danger. 











Architects recognize the wisdom of select- 
ing that hoist and equipment, which can be 
depended upon to protect clients from pos- 
sible damage suits resulting from impro- 
perly guarded hoistways. 

| 


The G&G Telescopic Hoist complies with 
every municipal ordinance, because it af- 
fords proper protection. 


Install complete G&G Telescopic Hoist equipment: 
Hoist 
Sidewalk Doors 
Spring Guard Gates 
Automatic Door Opening and Closing Device 
Operator’s Iron Ladder 
Electric Warning Bell 
Swing Bail Ash Cans 
Ash Can Truck 


Ask Your Architect 


GILLIS & GEOQOGHEGAN 
551 West Broadway, New York 


Makers of 







af 
Telescopic Hoist 
with Automatic”Gear Shifting Brake 


Device and Silencer 
REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 
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A Certificate of 
Character 


The acid test of practical workability—under 
every conceivable condition of school, theatre and 
public building requirement—has been applied to 
the Van Kannel Automatic Exit Devices. 

They have been approved after exhaustive field and 
laboratory tests extending over one year by the Under 
writers’ Laboratories of the National Board of Fire Un 
derwriters, The Board of Standards and Appeals and the 
Fire Department of New York City. 


Van Kannel 


Automatic 
Exit Devices 


Embody ALL the features which insure “Perfect Se 
curity and Instant Freedom.” Standardized construction, 
Reversibility, Plate Construction, Non-Projecting Strike 
Plates—these are but a few features which characterize 
Van Kannel Exit Devices as the best safety insurance you 
can buy. 


SEND FOR CATALOG 


This book is an education on Exit Devices. Send the 
coupon below and we will mail you a copy free of charge 


VAN KANNEL CORPORATION 
250 West 54th Street, New York 


CUT ALONG THIS LINE. FILL OUT AND MAIL NOW 


Van Kannel Corporation 
250 West 54th Street 
New York 


Please send your latest catalog. 
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“HAAS” PLATE 700 
small water service lines 
minimum pressure 25 to 35 
at point of delivery. 


end. 
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KEEP THE TOILET ROOMS 
SWEET AND WHOLESOME 


“Haas” Seat Controlled 


Closets 


will help vastly to this much desired 
The 
the seat, thereby 
elimination of all waste matter. 
are built to withstand heavy usage and 


controlled from 
making sure of the 


valves are 


They 


the simplicity of their structure is the 
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Sold i 
bowl. 
of obsolete or 


best guarantee we can give for unsur- 
passed service at a minimum cost of 
upkeep. 

SPECIAL FEATURES 


n complete combinations or less 


This permits of the replacement 
worn out equipment 


without the necessity of sacrificing the 
old bowls. 


Important installations can 


be cited to interested parties. 


GET OUR LITERATURE 


DAYTON, OHIO 
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(Concluded from Page 90) 

to communities desiring advice and aid in mak- 
ing such surveys, and (3) To give the necessary 
publicity to the results of the survey. It is the 
purpose of the state to make the bureau a clear 
ing house for the collection and dissemination of 
all news of importance relating to educational 
conditions in the state as revealed by the sur- 
veys, and to give its advice in matters relating 
to the field of its knowledge and interests. 

State aid for the establishment of schools 
for non-English speaking adults is provided for 
in a bill passed by the Connecticut house. It 
authorizes towns to establish such schools for 
75 sessions upon application of twenty or more 
non-English speaking adults. The state will pay 
$2 for each pupil attending regularly the speci- 
filed number of sessions. 

—The Indiana State Board of Education has 
adopted a plan for the reclassification of state 
high schools. The change provides for commis 
sioned and accredited schools. The commis- 
sioned schools will be of three classes, first, those 
which meet all requirements and have a nine 
months’ term; second, those which meet all re- 
quirements and have an eight months’ term, and 
third, those which meet scholastic requirements 
but which do not meet other requirements of the 
other two classes. Accredited schools may be 
approved for one, two, three or four-year courses, 
provided they meet the requirements for those 
courses. All certified schools are hereafter to be 
known as accredited schools. 

—The New York City board of education has 
asked Supt. Wm, L. Ettinger to make a study of 
the adequacy of supervision for cooking teachers 
in the public schools. The investigatioa which 
has been recommended by Harry E. Chambers, a 
member of the board, is intended to determine 
the need for promptly reporting conditions and 
conduct on the part of teachers which are detri- 
mental to good order and efficiency. In demand- 
ing the investigation, attention was called to the 
case of a teacher of cooking who was suspended 
and later found guilty of charges of unauthorized 
absence from duty and conduct prejudicial to the 
g00d order and efficiency of the service. 

—New York, N. Y. The board of education has 


reopened the vacation schools and playgrounds 
for the summer with the transfer of funds suffi- 
cient for meeting the cost of instruction and sup- 
plies. It has been decided to use the available 
balance of school funds for this purpose and to 
await the appropriation of the estimate board to 
meet the deficit in the year’s budget. 

At one time the School Board of Milwaukee 
had 42 members appointed.by the aldermen, ward 
representation and short terms. Then the board 
was reduced to fifteen members and elected at 
large. Recently a movement was started for a 
further reduction in numbers to nine and for 
district representation. 

A teachers’ committee making a study of the 
subject of school administration bodies reported: 

“The schools are a city function and problem 
and not a ward or district affair. Such a plan of 
election is vicious and reactionary and lends it- 
self to pork barrel methods of petty politics, to 
be abhorred and kept out of school affairs at all 
costs. 

“The present school board is not large and un- 
wieldy and the attendance record of Milwaukee 
school directors shows a high average. Yet the 
board is large enough to give a diversified repre- 
sentation and expression of opinion. The school 
board should meet the following requirements: 
First, it shovld be large enough to give a diversi- 
fied and general representation; second, the di- 
rectors to give the best service should have long 
terms of office; third, they should represent the 
city at large rather than local units; fourth, the 
board should be democratic in principle and 
practice.” 


NEWS OF SCHOOL OFFICIALS. 

Mr. P. O. Smith, business manager and pur- 
chasing agent of the board of education of Tulsa, 
Okla., has recently resigned to become secretary 
of the Tulsa Livestock and Industrial Exposi 
tion. Mr. Smith who was the first incumbent of 
the newly created position, was elected to office 
in May, 1915. During his term of office, the 
number of teachers has increased from 167 to 
550 and the business transacted by the board has 
reached the enormous cost of $2,000,000 annually, 
including $2,850,000 in bond issues alone. 





**HAAS" PLATE 200 
Requires large piping. 
1” minimum. 
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Mr. C. E. 
school clerk at 
B. Lewis. 

Mr. Huntley N. Spaulding has teen ap- 
pointed chairman of the State Board of Educa- 
tion of New Hampshire... As director of the 
activities of the state board, Mr. Spaulding has a 
man’s work to perform, and it is his purpose to 
“sell” the school law to the people of the state. 
It will be his work to convince the citizens of 
the merits of the law and to place the state in a 
position to assume leadership in the matter of 
equal educational privileges. 

The first woman to be appointed to the Ver- 
mont Board of Education is Mrs. John Redwood 
Fisher of Arlington. Mrs. Fisher widely known 
in the book world as Dorothy Canfield, succeeds 
Frank H. Brooks. 

Mr. Simon Gratz, for 51 years a member of 
the board of education of Philadelphia, on May 
10th announced his resignation. Mr. Gratz as a 
member of the board for more than half a century, 
took a personal interest in its activities and put 
forth tireless efforts in furthering the progress 
of the schools. He was recognized by his col- 
leagues as a master of details connected with the 
school system. 

Mr. John McFadden, president of the board 
at Weehawken, N. J., died on May 12th from a 
fracture of the skull which he suffered in a fall. 

Mr. Clifford J. Scott of Wilmington, Del., has 
accepted the superintendency at East Orange, 
N. J., which was tendered him following the 
departure of Mr. Broome to Philadelphia. 

Mr. M. W. Longman, formerly superintend- 
ent of schools at Owosso, Mich., has been elected 
as head of the school system at Muskegon, Mich.., 
to succeed Paul C. Stetson. Mr. Longman Is a 
graduate of the University of Michigan and has 
recently taken a course at Teachers College, New 
York City. 

Mr. Charles ©. Bishop of Portage, Wis., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Osh- 
kosh, to succeed M. N. Mclver resigned. 

—Prof. J. E. Bright of Oakdale, La., has been 


elected superintendent of schools at Humboldt, 
Tenn., to succeed H. H. Ellis resigned. 


Farnsworth has been appointed 
Anaconda, Mont., succeeding R. 
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RUNDLE-SPENCE 


“VERTICO-SLANT” 
DRINKING FOUNTAINS 


—guaranteed germ-proof 





Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant’” Drinking Foun- 
tains are absolutely germ-proof,—correct in design 
—durable in construction, plus, economical in cost. 
They combine all the conveniences—all the worth 
while features of the vertical stream fountain, but 
in addition incorporate a “slanting stream” and a 
nozzle that is raised slightly above the sloping 





No. C-92 


base of recess, which prevents bacteria from falling 
back upon the jet, thus, eliminating all possibility 
of contamination. The copious drinking feature 
of the vertical stream fountain is retained, as the 
mouth comes in contact with the stream at a point 
where it loses its momentum. 











No. C-143 


Rundle-Spence “Vertico-Slant” Drinking Fountains have no hoods on which the corner of the mouth can 
rest—no filth collecting crevices that are impossible to clean, as the bowls are of extra heavy vitreous 


china—of free open construction—and are principally and essentially, sanitary in every respect. 


Made in a variety of designs to meet every requirement 


Rundle-Spence Mfg. Company 


52 SECOND STREET 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 
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TEACHERS’ MARKS AND PUPILS’ 
RECORDS. 
To the Editor: 

Seeing in your March issue a rather serious 
discussion of the comparative merits of marking 
pupils by per cent or by letters, A, B, C, etc., 
has set me to thinking and here are a few of 
my thoughts. 

Of the two methods of comparing pupils, one 
with another, the one is just as harmful as the 
other. Have we never been moved by the master- 
ly influence of Col. Francis W. Parker who spent 
his life urging us to drop the traditional wher- 
ever found useless or harmful? Have we for- 
gotten his magnificent tirades against marks as 
standards for promotion? 

Much is said in modern pedagogy about 
Motivation, but we are very slow to adopt ideal 
motives in our practice. Is it right for a child 
to be striving always to get the advantage of his 
companion, or should he be striving ever to ex- 
ceed his own best record? Is there any better 
motive than to do right because it is right? Is 
that education a success which gets obedience by 
threat, or gets good lessons by rewards? In- 
stead of marks, letters, or percents, would it not 
be better for the board to supply a box of pennies 
and give them out one for a “fair” lesson, two 
for a “good” lesson, three for a “very good” les- 
son and four for “excellent”? The motive and 
results would be just the same. 

Statistics show that teachers give a little bet- 
ter mark to girls than to boys and that a teacher 
gives a little higher mark in the morning than 
she will in the afternoon. An arithmetic exam- 
ination paper was handed successively to several 
mathematics teachers. One marked it 0, one 40, 
one 75, and one 100. Most teachers start mark- 
ing at about 75 and the second paper if not so 
good is 74 and a better one is marked perhaps 
80. Other teachers call the poorest pupil in the 
class 60 and the others varying up to 100. I 
once knew a school in which no child was ever 
below 90 and all marks were between that and 
100. Parents loved those teachers and when the 
children moved to neighboring schools and re- 
ceived 0’s and 50’s the new teachers were ad- 
judged cantankerous and wanting in judgment. 


There is some justice in marking the poorest 
pupil about 50 or 60 for, given a Socratic teacher, 
it would be a chump of a child who could not 
guess the answer about half the time. 

“Standard tests” offer a remedy for this farci- 
cal outgrown fetish. By a judicious use of in- 
telligence tests we may use a pupil’s I. Q. as the 
standard of what he ought to do. There we shall 
cease to classify pupils on the basis of intelli- 
gence but group them according to age, or bet- 
ter, according to their “social age.” The object 
in grading or grouping pupils is so to place them 
that they may most comfortably live and grow. 
Children play best and work best with children 
of about their own age without much regard for 
mental attainments. We must readjust our 
courses of study to this more flexible assignment 
of work. Problem projects, (if any one can ex- 
plain the meaning of the term) will be adaptec 
to the individual and the pupil whose I. Q. is 
130 will do about twice as much as he whose 
I. Q. is 65. 

Some day a thoughtful parent will enjoin 
teachers for comparing his child with his neigh- 
bor’s children by assigning marks which may 
be used publicly. Has any teacher a right to 
publish that Jones’ son is 10 per cent smarter or 
20 per cent better behaved than Smith’s son? 

F. W. Nichols, 
Superintendent, Schools of District 76. 
May 16, 1921, Evanston, IIl. 


THE MARY FISHER HOME. 

The Mary Fisher Home which was established 
in 1900 at Tenafly, N. J., owes its origin to Miss 
Mary Fisher, a school teacher, who sought to 
provide a shelter for broken-down teachers and 
professional men and women. The idea of a 
home for brainworkers was based upon a similar 
institution which Miss Fisher had seen in Eng- 
land many years ago. It is open to men and 
women, regardless of race, sex or creed. 

The Fisher Home is the only institution of its 
kind in the U. S. and is commended by well- 
known authors who have taken a great interest 
in it. More than five hundred workers in dis- 
tress have been received within its hospitable 
doors. Every year the leading authors and musi- 


cians give the home a benefit at the Waldorf in 
New York City. 

Mrs. J. Calvin Mead is president of the Home 
and Miss Caroline Cauter is treasurer. 


BUILDING AND FINANCE. 

New York, N. Y. President A. S. Prall has 
appointed a special committee of three to prepare 
the 1922 school budget. The committee has been 
given the task of providing funds for running 
the schools during the next school year. The 
problem has been rendered more serious by rea- 
son of the fact that before the needs of 1922 are 
provided for, approximately $17,500,000 or 
revenue bonds yet to be issued must be redeemed 
to meet the deficit in the year’s budget. 

It is apparent that it will be necessary again 
next year to finance a considerable part of the cur- 
rent school expenses by bond issue. The deficit is 
estimated to reach a higher point than this year, 
and the total budget estimates of the several 
departments will total more than $100,000,000. 
It is pointed out that the 4.9 mill provision in 
the state law will not afford any considerable 
protection to the schools, except that the board 
of estimate will provide in the city budget for 
that amount. 

Seattle, Wash. Reduction in the teaching 
and supervisory staff of the schools and the 
elimination of certain courses, notably one period 
bench work and cookery in the elementary 
schools, and of gardening, all to accomplish a 
reduction of $250,000 in the school levy have 
been voted by the school board. 

A minority report for the committee of the 
whole, presented by E. Shorrock, president of 
the board, charged that the economies indicated 
are not sufficient, and that the majority, by 
recommending them, had ignored the conference 
of county, municipal and port officials for the 
reduction of municipal expenditures. Shorrock’s 
report stated that as municipal expenditures, no 
pronounced reduction in taxation could be made 
without a substantial cut in the payroll. The 
action of the majority holds teachers’ salaries for 
1921-22 at the standards of the current year. 
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CHOOL sanitation should be the result of careful 


planning. If money must be saved, it should on no 
account be at a sacrifice of quality. 


Specifying “‘Clow throughout” in plumbing supplies 
and equipment is a safe policy. Clow design has back 
of it the best modern engineering experience and years 
of test in satisfactory use. If it were possible to bring 
sanitary equipment to a higher point of perfection, 
Clow, with its enterprise and its many advantages, 
would have done it. 


“Clow throughout” covers all plumbing needs— 
from the cast iron pipe that brings water or removes 
waste from the building to the vitreous ware, nickel- 
plated brass fittings and minor mechanisms that make 
up the finished apparatus. It covers also all heating 
requirements—radiators, boilers, steam fittings. 


Consultation with a Clow representative implies 
no obligation and will be of help to you. 


James B. Clow & Sons 


534-546 S. Franklin Street, Chicago, III. 





Sales Offices: 


New York St. Louis Pittsburgh 
Minneapolis Detroit Milwaukee 
Philadelphia San Francisco 
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The ‘xoxc(’ Trade Mark—a symbol of quality, 
durability and entire satisfaction—the best the 
market affords in the line of plumbing fixtures. | 





“Moncly Plumbing Fixtures reflect in 
every detail the accumulated knowledge 
and skill of over 45 years of experience in 
the manufacture of plumbing ware. 
“Moxc(y Plumbing Fixtures are not only 
mechanically perfect, neat in appearance, 
but are absolutely sanitary as well. Their 
installation is a positive assurance of ab- 
solute satisfaction and years of efficient 
and uninterrupted service. 


Before specifying plumbing fixtures for 


your schools, get in touch with our ex 





perts. They are always glad to offer sug 
gestions and be of assistance to you in 
their selection and installation. ‘This sery 
ice is furnished gratis and entails no obli 


gation. Avail yourself of it. Write us today 


N. O. Nelson Mfg. Co. 


EDWARDSVILLE, ILLINOIS 
ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Branches 
Salt Lake City, Utah 


Birmingham, Alabama 








Los Angeles, Calif Pueblo, Colo. 
Memphis, Tenn. Houston, Texas. 
Ventilated Closet Stalls With Utility Chamber Davenport, Iowa. Little Rock, Ark 
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Wash and Bathe in Running Water . fp lea | 





A Mixometer Shower 
with concealed pip- | 
ing for institutions. 


Usually, the Speakman H-895 
shower is preferred for institu 
tion and school use. It has ex 


Sih: wes chews es | | School House Ventilation 
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However, a 
concealed piping and Mixometer 
is wanted, call for the Speakman requires the careful and painstaking investigation by 
H-952 shower, shown Wall the board members who are responsible for its in- 
plate and entire Mixometer j stallation and satisfactory operation. 
handle, like the rest of the 
shower, is brass, heavily nickel SHERMAN SCHOOL, STREATOR, ILL. , 
plated. Has Speakman Any is an example of a modern, scientifically designed effi- | 
torce Head which allows bather cient and economically operating ventilating installa- 
to control shower’s force, or will tion. This school is equipped throughout with 
be furnished with Hidden Con | 
trol Head. ‘ 
7} PLEXIFORM FANS 
School Boards interested in ( 
showers, or in fact any sanitary o 
fixtures, will find the Speakman selected for their ease of operation, space economy, ( 
Organization always ready to 2 durability and design. Plexiform fans are light in ] 
help in their individual problem. weight, being built up on carefully machined, per- ( 
fectly balanced hubs with bicycle type spokes, and a ‘ 
SPEAKMAN COMPANY housing designed for the space it occupies Write for ( 
Wilmington tienen list of Bayley equipped schools and investigate them I 
4 before ordering your ventilating equipment I 
f 
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BAYLEY MFG. CO. 
Dept. H 
Milwaukee, Wis. 
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“Bead” 
Sanitary Vitreous Enameled 
Drinking Fountains 


are absolutely sanitary in design and construction. It is a physical impossibility for 

the face, lips or tongue to come in contact with any metal or substance other than the 

running water. They are also durable in construction, neat in appearance and are 

| without question the most admirably adapted for school use, as they not only promote, 
but help to maintain the healthful conditions so vitally necessary. 


“Ebco” Sanitary Steel Partitions 


“Ebco” Sanitary Steel Partitions, for toilet, shower and dressing rooms, are of hollow 
steel construction. They are made of patent beveled steel, reinforced with steel chan- 


nels. All parts are electric welded, insuring a smooth, sanitary and 
































rust resisting surface. 


New York City. 
101 Park Ave., 


fountains and 
tions. 








PUBLICATIONS. 

Annual Report of Secretary of Board, Spokane, 
Wash., for the year ending June 30, 1920. E. A. 
Thomas, secretary. Contains the financial state 
ment and tables showing detailed expenditures 
and outstanding warrants. 

Rules and Regulations and Salary Schedule for 
Teachers at South Bend, Ind. W. W. Borden, 
Supt. 

A History of Public-School Support in Minne 
sota, By Frances E. Kelley. Research publica- 
tions of the University of Minnesota. The author 
has not confined herself to a description of Min- 
nesota’s existing system of school support, but 
has traced the genesis of the system from the 
time of the state’s admission into the Union. 
Her study presents us with both an account of 
what now is and an explanation of why it is. 
It is pointed out that a clear knowledge of pres- 
ent conditions and a knowledge of scientific 
methods of school support are necessary for the 
formulation of salutary legislation. The gener- 
osity of the state’s revenues and the importance 
of the school system make the problem of school 
support one which deserves adequate study and 
a worthy solution. 

A History of the Teaching of Chemistry in the 
Secondary Schools of the United States Previous 
to 1850. By Samuel R. Powers. Bulletin No. 13, 
of the Research Department, University of Min- 
nesota. Mr. Powers’ study though treating only 
one subject and that for a very brief period, will 
provide students with an explanation of many 
conditions and factors in the present educational 
situation, and with the basis of an illuminating 
chapter in educational and social philosophy. He 
presents in a clear and interesting manner, the 
many factors which brought chemistry into the 
foreground of social and intellectual interests 
and secured for it a place in the schools. 

Report on the Rosenwald School Buildings, at 
Nashville, Tenn. By F. B. Dresslar. Bulletin 
No. 1, of the Julius Rosenwald Fund, Nashville, 
Tenn. The most significant and substantial of 
the forward movements in the South and one 
that is touching more people and vitalizing more 
interests than any other movement of its char- 


acter is the Rosenwald School-Building Program. 
Mr. Rosenwald at the present time has provided 
a budget of something like $140,000 a year for 
the building of rural schools for negroes in eleven 
southern states. The present report presents 
the results of a study of schools erected in the 
several states and the recommendations which 
have been made for corrections and changes in 
design, location and sanitary arrangements. 

Program of Competition for a High School 
Building at Hartford, Conn. The pamphlet dis- 
cusses such important phases of the competition 
as the selection of the architectural adviser, the 
submission of designs, architects’ fees and prizes, 
planning and cost of building, special require- 
ments of structure, preparation of drawings, con- 
ditions of contract between architect and owner, 
supervision of the work, payment for profes- 
sional service, and details which shall govern 
the design and arrangement of the building. 

Structural Defects Influencing the Spread of 
Fire. Suggestions for their elimination and pro- 
tection. Prepared by committee on manufactur- 
ing risks and special hazards. National Fire 
Protection Association, 87 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 
The pamphlet discusses sheathing and plaster- 
ing, attics, stairways, elevators, floor openings, 
wall openings and skylights. 

Fortyninth Annual Report of the Secretary 
and Treasurer of the School District of Kansas 
City, Mo., for the year ending June, 1920. James 
B. Jackson, secretary of board. Includes the sec- 
retary’s financial report and statistics relating to 
the expenditures for the several schools. 

A Comparative Study of the Elementary 
Schools for White and Colored Children in the 
67 Counties of Alabama. By Thomas E. Benner, 
statistician of the state education department. 
The study does not pretend to great refinement 
of method. The situations which it indicates do, 
however, check with the judgment of those most 
familiar with educational conditions in the state. 
The study is based on the average of the scores 
of ten phases of the educational situation in each 
of the counties, a method used by Dr. L. P. Ayres 
in his “index number” study of state school sys- 
tems. “The value of the study, in the opinion of 


They are easily erected—are permanent, neat 
in appearance, and once installed are guaranteed to last the life of 
the building. They are made to meet every requirement, and can be 
furnished with utility space, if desired. 


Descriptive literature and prices on request. 


The D. A. Ebinger Sanitary Mfg. Co. 


TOWN AND LUCAS S8TS., 


Manufacturers of the EBCO 
line of ventilated ciosets and 
urinals, lavatories, wash 
sinks, showers, drinking 
steel parti- 






No. C-242_ 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. 


Minneapolis, 
inn. 











the statistician, is that it enables the counties 
to see their own weaknesses and to devote their 
energies to correcting them. The report contains 
several graphs and tables explanatory of the text. 


Illinois Arbor and Bird Day Book for 1921. By 
Francis G, Blair, state supt. The book contains 
poems, songs and articles appropriate to the ob- 
servance of these days in the schools. It is well 
illustrated with fine halftone engravings that 
make the text more interesting to the reader. 


The Efficiency of Oregon School Children in 
the Tool Subjects. Series No. 1, November, 1919, 
of the School of Education, University of Oregon, 
Eugene. The pamphlet represents the results of 
a study of efficiency of Oregon school children 
undertaken by the Bureau of Research of the 
University during the year 1918-19. The work 
which was confined chiefly to the grades from the 
third to the eighth inclusive, included tests in 
the subjects of arithmetic, grammar, spelling, 
reading and handwriting, also some work in the 
subjects of reading and algebra in the high 
school. Eleven cities of the first class, fifteen 
districts of the second class and about one hun- 
dred villages of the third class did the testing. 
In the work six standard tests were used, em- 
bracing those of Courtis, Kelly, Gregory, Stone, 
Ayres and Monroe. 


Laws and Regulations Relative to Certification 
of Teachers. Bulletin No. 1, 1921, of the National 
Catholic Welfare Council, Washington, D.C. The 
material was prepared by Mrs. Katherine M. 
Cook, of the U. S. Bureau of Education and repre- 
sents an abridgement of a manuscript of the 
Bureau which is to be issued during the coming 
summer. It has been prepared at this time to 
meet a demand of the Catholic educators for in- 
formation relative to the certification of teachers 
in diocesan schools, and to hasten the day when 
teachers in private and parochial schools will 
hold the same legal certificates as public school 
teachers. 


Teachers’ Salaries in Certain Endowed Colleges 
and Universities of the United States. By Trevor 
Arnett. . Series No. 7, Publications of the General 
Education Board, New York City. 
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LOCKERS 


price. 


and a reputation. 


Shelving. 


1521 Ft. Dearborn Bank Building 
Chicago, IIl. 





DURAND STEEL 


We specialize on the manufacture of 
steel lockers and steel racks and shelv- 
ing, devoting to these products the best 
thought and skill available. 


It stands to reason that we know how 
to make good lockers at a reasonable 
Efficient specialization improves 
quality without increasing cost. 


On this policy we have built a business 


We make also Steel Racks, Bins and 
Catalogues on request. 


DURAND STEEL LOCKER COMPANY 


521 Park Row Building 
New York City 
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PERMANENT TENURE IN DETROIT. 
The Detroit (Mich.) board of education, at its 
meeting on April 14th, passed an amendment to 
its bylaws, by which permanent tenure of posi- 
tion is insured to all teachers who render satis- 
factory. service. 

Teachers will be divided into two groups (1) 
probationary, and (2) regular. The probationary 
group consists of teachers who have been in ser- 
vice less than one year and such other teachers 
who are placed in this classification because of 
unsatisfactory service, 

A probationary teacher who has rendered a 
year of satisfactory service may be given a con- 
tinuing contract. If her service is not satisfac- 
tory a probationer may be dismissed at the end 
of one year or continued as probationary a second 
year. If service is still unsatisfactory such 
teacher must be dropped from the lists at the 
end of the second year by the superintendent. 


The regular teacher will be given a continuing 
contract this year and will receive each year the 
regular schedule increase for the class of posi- 
tion held until the maximum is reached, without 
going through the routine of renewing the con- 
tract annually. 

The annual institute fee will simply be de- 
ducted from the September check each year and 
save the individual teacher the trouble of mak- 

ing the trip to the administration building to pay 
| the required fifty cents or one dollar. 

| 

i 





Teachers who plan to resign or take leaves of 
i absence to pursue further professional work or 
on account of poor health will be required to 
notify the assistant superintendent in charge at 
least four weeks before such action is contem- 
plated. 


A teacher with a continuing contract may be 
placed upon probation at the end of any semes- 
ter if the work of such teacher proves unsatis- 
factory. 

The immediate results of this amended by-law 
will be to give permanency of tenure to deserving 
teachers and to make possible a very careful 
selection of new teachers. The old contract 
could be terminated at the end of thirty days 
while, under the new arrangement a teacher will 
be given a probationary period of one year to 
make good deficiencies, allowing full opportunity 
to return to regular standing. It will eventually 
result in higher professional standards, better 
teachers and better schools. 

The amendment reads as follows: 

A. All teachers in the service of the board 
of education for one year or more on September 
1, 1920, who are now rendering satisfactory ser 
vice will be given a continuing contract for 1921- 
22 and succeeding years, subject to cancellation 
for cause upon thirty days’ notice. 

B. All teachers who have served less than one 
year and all teachers who are not rendering satis- 
factory service, will be classified as probationary 
teachers. Regular teachers whose work is judged 
to be unsatisfactory will be placed on the proba- 
tionary list at the end of any semester. 

C. At the end of a year of probationary ser 
vice, 

1. A teacher whose service has been unsatis 
factory will be dropped. 

2. A teacher whose service is of doubtful 
merit will be continued as a probationary teacher 
a second year, but no teacher will be given more 
than two years of trial as a probationary teacher. 

3. A teacher whose service has been satisfac- 
tory will be given a continuing contract for the 
next and succeeding years. 

D. There will be no change in salary of any 
teacher during the fiscal year, except that in case 
of promotion to another authorized position, the 
schedule salary for the said position will be paid 
from the date of such promotion. 


TEACHERS AND ADMINISTRATION 
—State Supt. L. N. Hines of Indiana has re 
cently issued copies of the printed regulations 
governing the employment of teachers for the 


next school year. The regulations read as fol- 
lows: 

l. All teachers who began teaching since 
August, 1908, must be high school graduates. 

2. All teachers who began teaching since 
August, 1908, must have not less than twelve 
weeks of professional training in an approved 
normal school or college. 

3. All teachers must hold valid licenses. 

4. The only valid teacher’s contract is a wri 
ten contract. 

5. A valid written contract may not be exe 
cuted except where a teacher has a license or 
permit. 

6. A permit may be issued only to teachers 
that have been employed after the August ex- 
amination. 

7. Permits must be in writing and be pre- 
served with licenses and contracts. 

8. All licenses must be recorded in the office 
of the county superintendent, no matter whether 
the licenses are state, county, or are used in 
country, town or city. 

9. Contracts and licenses must be on file in 
the trustees’ offices or in the offices of the school 
boards. 

10. Contracts must be 
begins. 

11. All contracts with teachers employed by 
township trustees must provide for attendance 
at township institutes at least once each school 
month, and must provide for pay according to 
the daily wage for attendance on such institute 

12. Teachers can not enforce collection of 
salary without written contracts. 

13. It is unlawful “for school authorities to 
employ teachers or janitors who are not able- 
bodied or who are addicted to drugs or intemper- 
ance or who have tuberculosis or syphilis.” 
Trustees will be held responsible for contracts 
with such teachers or janitors. 

14. Full authority is given a trustee or school 
board to substitute the words “principal,” “super- 
visor,” or “superintendent” for the word “teacher” 
when a contract is made with any one in any of 
the above classes of school employes. 

18. Substitute teachers will be paid by the 
trustee of the school board. No teacher is 
allowed to pay a substitute 

(Continued on Page 101) 


signed before school 
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‘Ifa Fire were Within a Few 
Feet of You Which Method 
Would You Choose? 


N an actual test between two 
children, the child on the stair 
escape could descend only ten steps 
in the time it took the child on the 
Standard Slide Fire Escape to reach 
ground and safety. 


Two hundred pupils a minute is 
the capacity of this modern, non- 
crowding, SAFE fire escape. 


Give the children a fair chance. 


Write for complete information 
today. 


STANDARD CONVEYOR COMPANY 


NORTH ST. PAUL, MINN. 


CHICAGO 
549 W. Washington St. 


Milwaukee Cincinnati 
Cleveland 


NEW YORK 
227 Fulton St. 


Representative in all principal cities. 








A SHOWER BATH 
FOR ECONOMY AND PERMANENCE 


ECONOMY OF HOT WATER 
COMBINED WITH PERMANENCY and EFFICIENCY 


AN ECONOMY SHOWER MADE 
OF %-INCH GALVANIZED PIPE; 
THE PIPE IS FURNISHED BY 
THE ERECTING PLUMBER AND 
CAN BE FINISHED WITH 
WHITE ENAMEL PAINT OR 
ALUMINUM BRONZE AFTER IN- 
STALLING. 


THE SHOWER CONSISTS OF 
A ROUGH NICKEL-PLATED 
INCOMPARABLE NIEDECKEN 
MIXER CONTROL, 4-INCH CAST 
BRASS ROUGH NICKEL-PLATED 
SHOWER HEAD WITH REMOV- 
ABLE FACE AND 30 DEGREE 
ELBOW. PRICE $32.00. 


THE MIXER CONTROL CAN 
BE SET AT A DESIRED TEM- 
PERATURE AND IS PROVIDED 
WITH A REGULATING STOP, 
WHICH WHEN PROPERLY AD- 
JUSTED PREVENTS DISCHARGE 
OF SCALDING WATER. 


THE LEAST NUMBER OF 
PARTS REDUCES WEAR TO A 
MINIMUM; THE VALVE SEATS 
ARE RENEWABLE. ALL PARTS 
CAN BE REPLACED EVEN 
AFTER YEARS OF USE. THE 
ONLY TOOL REQUIRED TO 





We see el for all GAIN ACCESS TO THE WORK- 


requirements and which are oper- ING PARTS ISA SCREW DRIVER. 


ated by the 
INCOM PARABLE 
NIEDECKEN MIXER CONTROL 


Write for Bulletin SB15x 


HorrMann & Bituings Mrc.Co. 
MILWAUKEE, Uu Ss. A. 


THE INCOMPARABLE 


NIEDECKEN SHOWERS 


PATENTED 























G. TRADE -MARK 


HEATING SERVICE 





A radiator trap makes the steam circulate 
freely, and at low pressure, in hot blast coils 
and in radiators. As a vital part of a heating 
system, it should be given serious attention 


in any discussion of heating for schools. 


We shall be pleased to send details of Dunham 
School installations, and to explain the way in 
which Dunham Service cooperates with the 


architect, contractor and builder. 


The Dunham Radiator Trap admit- 
tedly revolutionized low pressure 
steam heating in 1903. It operates 
on the thermostatic principle. Many 
of the original traps installed seven- 
teen years ago are still in operation, 
with promise of working indefi- 
nitely. 











C. A. Dunham Co., 230 East Ohio Street, Chicago 


\ Marshalltown, lowa 


| 52 Branch and Local Sales Offices 
( Toronto, Canada 


Factories: in the United States and Canada, 
London: 233-A Regent St., W. 1 
Paris: 64 Rue du Rocher 


Distributors: Munczing & Cie., 47 Rue de la Fontaine-au-Roi 
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Our Branch Offices and 
Service Stations Are Lo- 
cated Throughout the 
Country. 


A Nation-wide Sanitation Service 





ITHIN easy communicat- 
ing distance, and at all 
times ready to serve school 
boards in matters pertinent to 
school sanitation installations, 


stations of CHEMICAL 
TOILET CORPORATION. 


SCHOOL BOARDS everywhere 
will find PERFECTION SANI- 
TARY TOILETS to be inexpen- 
sive, germproof and odorless— 
particularly adapted to small 
buildings and for outdoor use, 
when sewerage facilities are 
lacking. 

INDORSED by State and 
National health authorities. 


Branches: 


New York—CHEMICAL TOILET 
CORP., Home Office and Factory, 
acuse; T. J. MULLEN & SON, 





New York City; Massac chusetts— 
RYAN & BUKER, Cambridge 
North ag reel fa HARDEN - 
BERGH, Charl 

tina SHERIDAN. “SCHOOL su P- 
PLY COMPANY, reenwoc 
Florida—LEE BROS., Sanford: 

Louisiana — SOUTHERN SCHOOL 
WORK, INC., Alexandria; Texas ) 
TEXAS SANITARY PRODU CTS ' 


PUGH CO., Little Roc 
homa — METROPOL ez aN Bc BON 
SUPPLY CO., Muskog 

PEABODY SCHOOL SUPPLY. ‘CO.. 
Topeka; NATIONAL WOOD RENO- 
VATING COMPANY, Kansas City: 
Nebraska—OMAHA SC HOOL 8U P- 
PLY COMPANY, Omaha; Illinois 
A. FLANAGAN, Chicago; Color ade 
THE DILLON COMPANY, Der 
New Mexico—A. MONTOYA, ‘Albu. 
querque; Idaho—CAXTON PRINT- 


ERS, LTD., Caldwell; Washingtor 
W. A. FINZER & oO Spokar 
Oregon—W. A Ee ER & CO 
Portland; Califo STEW ART 


SC HOOL, SUPPL Y mCo.. Stockton 


Distributors for Special 
Camp Equipment: 


South Carolina—COLUMBIA LBR & 
MFG. CO., Ce yjlumbia; Ohio—DAY 
TON LBR. & MFG. CO., Dayton; 


Michigan——-BOLHUIS LBR. & MFQ. 
CO., Holland; NOUD —— SLATE 
BUILDING CO., Manistee; Indiana- 
PRO-SL ATE BUILDING “é OMPANY, 
Evansville Iowa - Li eg SL. ATE 
BUILDING CO., Da Arkan 
sas—PRO-SLATE PANEL. “BLDGS., 


Little Rock, | 











are the branch ae and service i « 





CHEMICAL TOILET CORPORATION 


Desk A 


EERFEC TION SANITARY TOILETS 
Nad 


NORTH DAKOTA 2 
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/ =LosEeT ‘SEATs 








Students 
Upto-date Sanitary Toilet Seats 


WHALE-BONE-ITE aids sanitatation because it prevents 
the accumulation of filth and foul matter. 
crack. Is impervious and acid proof. 


Its beauty is more than skin deep. 











A—NOTE THE COUNTER LAYER OF LAMINATION 
Tis RUNS ACROSS SEAT 


CONSTRUCTION OF 
WHALE - BONE - ITE SEAT 


me 


Health Warrants 





No. 24-91 ) 





No. 16-91 


No. 18-59 


Note that heavy covering in Construc- coy 


tion Cut. Eliminate your repair bills. LE 


Start with Whale-Bone-Ite they do not —s 


need it. > 
<a 


FIRST COST LAST COST 


No joints—will not 











IF YOU CANNOT SECURE LOCALLY, WRITE 
SEAT DEPARTMENT OF THE MAKERS 

















. UUM 


SOLD BY ALL PLUMBERS AND PLUMBING JOBBERS 
| REBRUNSWICK: RALKE-(OLLENDER (0 iii 
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Weisteel Compartments (of rigid steel 
construction), for Toilet, Shower and 
Dressing Rooms have many exclusive 
construction features, which combined 
with their unquestioned utility and low 
cost make them the most popular, efficient 
and economical for school use. Many of 
the largest institutions thruout the coun- 
try have been equipped exclusively with 
Weisteel Compartments because of their 
permanence — economy — sanitation and 
pleasing appearance. The cost. of 
Weisteel Compartments is exceptionally 
low—and the first cost is the only cost. 






Kans? 


—— cht. 
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“EVERY DETAIL IS A FEATURE” 


“Sm 


Compartments 


All doors on Weisteel Compartments are equipped 


with the incomparable Lawson Universal Hinge. 
Let us furnish specifications and prices 

on equipping your building. This 

service places you under no obligation. 

Booklet of full information sent on 

request. 


James 


OV ¢ 















= — 
a li son Sco hool, 


Schmiat, Arc ht 


Weisteel Compartments can be installed 
in either new or old buildings with equal 
facility. Only three bolts are required 
to erect—no drilling or fitting of any 
kind. A feature of special merit are the 
wall connections, which allow for varia- 
tion in walls and permit setting partitions 
out a distance of one inch from wall. 
Weisteel Compartments have no unnec- 
essary joints, no projecting screw or bolt 
heads or other dust and dirt “catchers.” 
Every sanitary requirement has been fully 
taken care of in their simple design and 
construction. They are furnished in either 
olive green or battleship gray, as desired. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING:‘COMPAN Y 


Factory and General Sales Office, 


New York, N. Y., 103 Park Ave. 
Chicago, tll., 455 vocme. Gas Bldg. 
t. 


» Union Bldg. 

Los Angeles, Calif., Mr. J. E. Dwan, Citizen's Natl. Bank. 
Phoenix, Ariz., Mr. Walter Dubree, P. 0. Box No. 145. 
Denver, Colo., Geo. W. Summers & Co., 401 Jacobson Bidg. 


Helena, Mont., Mr. Raymond C. Gran 

Omaha, Nebr., Mr. J. T. Kelley, mm Bidg. 

Dallas, Tex., Gilbert Mfg. Co., 12092 Main St. 

Wichita, Kans., Concrete Products, Caldwell Murdock Bldg 
Jackson, Miss., General Builders Supply Co., Daniels Bidg. 
Atlanta, Ga., Beauilieu & Applewhite Co., 3rd Natl. Bank. 
Greenville, 8. C., Mr. J. Mac. Rabb, News Bidg. 


ATCHISON, KANSAS 


Baltimore, Md., Jas. Robertson Mfg. Co., 106 bag 3 Place. 
Toronto, Can., Porcelain Products, Ltd., 34 Adelaide St. W. 
Toledo, 0., Building Products Co., Summit & Sandusk Sts. 

Detroit, Mich., Detroit Fire Door Co., Dime Bank Bidg. 

Rochester, N. Y., American Clay & ‘Cement Co., ingurance Bidg. 
Jacksonville, Fla., Hull & Rivas, Atlantic Nati. Bk. 

Minneapolis, Minn., Houston-Hale Co., 609 5th Ave. 








(Continued from Page 98) 

19. In every case where possible, substitutes 
must hold licenses to teach. In those cases where 
substitutes do not hold licenses the trustee or 
school board must be ready to make an affidavit 
that no substitute teacher with a license was 
available. The licenses of substitute teachers 
will be on file as are the licenses of regular 
teachers. 

Indianapolis, Ind. The Indianapolis Normal 
School will be reorganized on the basis of a 
teachers’ college, effective Sept@mber, 1921. The 
plans call for the addition of more than twenty 
to the personnel of the faculty, an expansion of 
the courses offered and the provision of more 
adequate quarters. Students will be accepted 
from all institutions and diplomas will carry life 
certificates to teach in Indiana. 

—New York, N. Y. A campaign of publicity 
has been organized by the high school teachers’ 
association for the purpose of bringing to the 
public the organized life, the true values, and the 
abiding worth of the high school system of the 
city. 

The proposed subcommittees of the publicity 
committee are these: 

“1. On revenue, taxation, appropriation, and 
budget. This should be a committee of econo- 
mists and experts in taxation—a continuing 
body, drawn from the most competent and most 
reliable that our high schools afford. 

“2. On progress in states and cities. 

“Teachers with unquestioned ability in seeing 
things in the large and in sensing the elements 
and the drift of true progress wherever such 
progress is made have already indicated a desire 
to serve in this capacity. 

“3. On financial independence of the board of 
education. 

“4. On educational plank and charter revision. 

“5. On interviews with 
of an educational plank. 

“6. On local school boards and parents’ meet 
ings. 

“7. On new schools, buildings, 
Ment, and school conditions. 


candidates in support 


school equip- 


“8. On co-operation with elementary schools. 

“9. On civic and educational associations, 
dinners, and the press.” 

It is expected that the committee members in 
each group will function as a nucleus or Cco- 
ordinating center of a more numerous body of 
workers whose specially qualified services, duly 
solicited from teachers whose talents in their 
special fields will equip them to render such ser- 
vices. Painstaking service on the part of each 
of the committees will be the keynote in securing 
widespread service. 

Manchester, N. H. The school board has 
recently been severely criticized for its action in 
barring married teachers from the schools. 

Chicago, Ill. The school board has issued a 
notice to the teaching force to the effect that no 
Salaries will be reduced. It points out that real 
estate interests and building equipment have no 
bearing upon the teachers’ salary schedules, and 
that there is no reason for reduction of salaries. 

All teachers who teach in the schools of Ohio 
next year must become members of the state 
teachers’ retirement system. Unless they become 
members and get credit for previous service, 
they lose the credit for past experience and 
must come into the service as new entrants. A 
provision which permitted teachers to be ex- 
empted last year will not apply next year. 

A bill has been favorably reported in the 
Connecticut Senate, under which teachers who 
seek places in the schools are required to pass a 
state examination. At present the state has no 
standard for teachers and local authorities have 
a right to employ teachers regardless of quali- 
fications. 

The school teacher who accepts lower wages 
for her work during the coming year deserves to 
lose her certificate to teach, according to a recent 
statement of County Supt. W. W. Heater of 
Defiance County, Ohio. Supt. Heater urged all 
teachers to uphold the present salary level as 
none too high for the work which the teacher 
performs. 

Supt. F. V. Thompson of Boston, has re 
cently criticized the supporters of a measure who 
would require all teachers of the state to take an 


oath of allegiance as a prerequisite to taking a 
position. Supt. Thompson holds that the impli- 
cation of possible disloyalty on the part of Boston 
teachers is quite uncalled for and constitutes an 
affront to them, 

The school board of Manchester, IIl., recent- 
ly brought suit against a teacher who broke her 
contract and entered the employ of another school 
at an advance in salary. The Manchester author- 
ities demanded $200 in damages. 

The first, second, third and fourth class city 
superintendents of Kentucky have agreed to 
adopt the certification of teachers of the state 
department, instead of each issuing its own certi- 
ficates. A committee has been appointed to work 
out the details of a plan whereby applicants for 
positions may be examined by the state depart- 
ment. The agreement brings the entire adminis- 
trative body of the school system under one 
organization. 

The Civil Court of Bucks County, Pa., in a 
recent decision, upholds the right of a teacher to 
inflict certain corporal punishment upon a pupil 
and refuses damages because of a broken limb. 
The suit was brought by Louis Hunt, a 14-year 
old pupil of Milford Township, against Henry Z. 
Steiner, requesting damages of $10,500. Hunt 
charged that Steiner attempted to pull him from 
his seat to make him obey certain rules concern- 
ing spelling lessons, 

Attorney General Lesh of Indiana, in a 
recent decision, holds that in the absence of a 
legal statute, a Catholic nun may not be pre- 
vented from teaching in the schools, and that an 
action for recovery of money paid by a school 
trustee, could not be successfully maintained. A 
claim had been submitted by Mr. Bschbach 
against William Roach, trustee of Jefferson 
township, Douglas County, for $300 alleged to 
have been illegally paid for teaching to a Sister 
of Charity. 

Chicago, Ill. The school board has discon- 
tinued “cadet” teachers with the adoption of a 
plan whereby fifty schools will be used as the 
practice centers for training new teachers. Such 
teachers will be given ten weeks of training, five 
days a week under the regular grade teachers 

(Concluded on Page 103) 
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The other nine points are 
lished in current advertisements 





pub 


Send for iuteresting book pictur 


ing all twelve points in detail. 


Twelve Points 
of Superiority 
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STEEL LOCKERS 
Higher Quality—Higher Value 


The higher the quality of any use- minimum floor space and are 
ful product, the greater its value. readily re-arranged whenever ex- 
This is a truth which guides all tensions or changes are desirable. 
sound buying. It is a truth which Op account of a well-arranged pro- 
also governs the manufacture of duction schedule, all Medart Lock- 
Medart Steel Lockers. Fifty years ers are shipped promptly—exactly 
ago we established the aim to build, when promised — without aggra- 
first, a useful product, and second, vating delays. 
to build into that product the high- Poe oa 
est quality attainable. The result QU" © eo, pg pore is at youn 
has been a locker of great value to disposal in Qe anning the most Thi 
those who buy it. nomical locker arrangement. is 
service is gratis and places you 
Medart Steel Lockers are furnished under no obligation. Write, stat- 
in standard, flexible units that are ing vour needs—we will promptly 
easily installed. They take up send helpful literature and data. 


FRED MEDART MANUFACTURING CO. 
ae ‘Vi AVE. POTOMAC & DeKALB STS., ST. LOUIS, MO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 
RIALTO BLDG. 
4. Sanitary Base. Provided 5. Flush Bottom. ‘Locker bot- 6. Adjustable Legs. Legs spe- 


/ pi" : ; + 
with 5 in. clearance between tom is flush with door frame, cially constructed to allow ad- 
justment where floors may be 


bottom of frame and floor. making it easy to sweep out. 

. ; ; uneven—this construction saves 
Legs properly spaced to per- Bottom built tight to frame, time, lines up the locker true 
mit convenient sweepingunder thus protecting the contents and plumb, and prevents sag- 
thelocker. Sanitary and clean. against dust and vermin. ging and strain on the frame. 
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USE 


Twentieth 
Century 
Drinking 
Fountains 


They are the Pioneer San- 
itary Drinking Fountains 
and are more 
SANITARY, 
DURABLE 
and 
ECONOMICAL 
than any others. 


Twentieth Century Drink- 
ing Fountains meet all 
health requirements. They 
can be furnished in any 
style and design wanted. 


Send for our catalogue. 


Twentieth Century 
Brass Works 


BELLEVILLE, ILLINOIS 
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High School, Red Bank, N. J. E. A. Arend, Architect. 


The fresh pure air delivered by th. Peerless System is not only 
heated to the proper temperature, but by being passed over a 
body of water in each Unit is kumidified to a suitable condition 
for breathing. This assures a supply of uniformly good quality 
air which is not possible if untreated air is brought into school 
rooms, particularly if the school is located in a congested or dusty 
district. Unless the pupils are supplied with a sufficient amount 
of pure air the result of their work is found to be far below 
standard. Not only are their assimilating faculties depreciated, 
but increased liability to actual physical ills becomes a menace. 
Lassitude, sluggishness, and headackes are the more common 
indications of poor or insufficient ventilation. 
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Our engineering staff is at your service. 


PEERLESS UNIT VENTILATION CO., INC. 


521 WEST 23rd STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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There are 5344 “Oliver’’ Lathes used in 
schools. This could not be if they were 
not dependable. 








OLIVER MACHINERY COMPANY 


This mortiser is 
such work as will be done in school shops. 


especially designed for 


This 
shipped May 9, 
Education, San 





Over 1200 Schools 


use “Oliver” Tools 


group of “Oliver” 
1921, to the 
Antonio, Tex. 


W oodworking 
l‘ederal 


Altho the sales of “Oliver” Machinery are largely to in 
dustrial users, there are 1221 “Oliver” Equipped Schools. 

It will be to your advantage to talk over your requirements 
with an Oliver Engineer. 





Four 
the “Oliver” 
they are safer to operate and they do better work. 


hundred ninety-four schools have purchased 


Hand Planer and Jointer—because 


Grand Rapids, Mich., U. S. A. 


Machinery 
Board for 





tt \/ | 


Se 


was 
Vocational 





Six hundred . sixty-five schools 

having purchased “Oliver” Band 

Saws indicates the satisfaction 
given by “Oliver” Quality. 





Six hundred thirty-eight schools have 
installed “Oliver” Quality Saw Benches. 














(Concluded from Page 101 ) 
and will report to the school nearest their homes. 
A total of 250 hours of actual teaching are pro- 
vided under the new plan. 

Shenandoah, Ila. A new rule of the board 
requires that teachers may not use tobacco nor 
attend dances during the school year. The rule 
has been made a part of the contract which each 
teacher is asked to sign upon accepting a posl 
tion in the schools. 

The Massachusetts House has recently re 
fused to pass a measure substituted for an ad 
verse report, under which women teachers in 
Boston schools would be given the same pay as 
men teachers for the same kind of work. 

State aid to municipalities for teachers’ 
salaries in Connecticut has been favorably re 
ported by the state legislative committee on edu- 
cation. Towns and cities with lists between 
$2,500,000 and $3,500,000 will be eligible for state 
aid under the bill. The new law carries with it 
an expenditure of $450,000. 

The Supreme court of Florida has rendered 
an opinion, holding that neither the constitu- 
tion nor the state law contemplates the issuing 
of bonds payable in future years, for the purpose 
of employing teachers and defraying the general 
expenses of operation and maintenance. The 
lower court had validated an twenty 
year bonds to be issued by the district for teach 
ers and school expenses. 

Lexington, Ky. A unique scheme is being em 
ployed by Superintendent M. A. Cassidy, of the 
Lexington public schools, to interest the teachers 
in themselves and their personalities as it re- 
flects on their teaching ability. It is, in effeet, 
a monthly inventory of their “stock in trade.” 

A little sheet is sent to each of the 158 white 
teachers and the 51 colored teachers each month 
which reads as follows: “This is a list of desir 
able teacher and supervisor characteristics. Let’s 
check ourselves up and see where we stand. If 
we have not all these characteristics now, let’s re- 
check ourselves a month hence, and see how 
much we have improved.” 

Then follows: “Am. 3 ¢1) 
Courteous, (3) Cheerful, (4) 
Sympathetic, (6) 


issue of 


Pleasing, (2) 
Industrious, (5) 
Enthusiastic, (7) Polite, (8) 


Tactful, (9) 
Encouraging, (12) 
(14) Systematie, 

cipline, (16) 
controlled, 


Stimulating, (10) 
Scholarly, (13) 
(15) Kindly and 
Winning cooperation, 
(18) Professionally 


(11) 
Resourcetut, 
firm in dis 

(17) Selt 
ambitious, (19) 


Humorous, 


Open minded and (20) Loyal.” 
Dr. John §S. Hall, who spoke recently at 
Detroit, Mich., declared that although we are 


accustomed to regard the United States as the 
best educated country, statistics show that th 
country holds the ninth place. The census shows 
that there are 600,000 teachers, which if placed 
in line, allowing three feet to each, would make 
a line 400 miles long. Arranging them accord 
ing to age, placing the youngest at the beginning 
of the line, would make a walk of 75 miles be 
fore a single teacher of 21 years would be reachea. 
This means that one-quarter of all the children 


in the country are taught by immature young 
persons, 
Arranging the teachers according to educa 


tional equipment, would require a walk of 240 
miles before a single Detroit teacher would be 
reached for the reason that all the Detroit teach- 
ers would be in the last sixty miles. The requi 
site in Detroit is a high school course, plus two 
years of normal train-ng. 


“Last year there were 18,279 schools in the 
United States closed for lack of teachers. If 
each of these schools took care of 30 children, 


this means that more than half a million of our 
oncoming citizens were denied an education. 
Detroit had none of this. 

“The shows that there were 5,500,000 
Americans who could neither read nor write, and 
3,500,000 foreigners who could neither read nor 
write English. The general opinion is that all 
our illiteracy is to be found among the Negroes, 
but there are in this country one million more 
illiterate whites than Negroes. There are mort 
illiterates in New York than there are in the 
whole of Texas.” 


census 


Construction 
high 
cost 


work has been started on the 
new school at Kent, Ohio. The building 
will $321,672. This is on the basis of 33 
cents per cubic foot for first-class fireproof con 
struction. 
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TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 

Uxbridge, R. I. The school teachers have 


been given increases of $50, and an additional $50 
for attendance at a summer school. 

Dean 8S. S. Colvin of the School of Educa 
tion, Brown University, has recently urged a 
minimum salary of $2,000 for all classes of teach- 
ers and a maximum limited by the ability, effi- 
ciency and service of the individual. 

New Orleans, La. The school board has 
adopted the recommendations of a special com 
mittee providing for increases in salary for male 
instructors with five years or more of service. 

The new scale increases the salary for fifteen 
years or more of service from $270 to $330 a 
month. The salary of the superintendent has 
been fixed at $400 a month and that of the vice- 


principal has been increased $20 a month. The 
increases are retroactive from September, 1920. 


Elkhart, Ind. The school board has adopted . 

a salary schedule proposed by Supt. B. W. Kelly, 
which rewards teachers for faithful and efficient 
service and encourages them to advance in their 

own classification through further preparation. 
Under the schedule there are five classifications, 
with salaries ranging from $1,200 to $1,800. The 
first which is designated as Class A, consists of 
teachers who have had two or more years of 
normal or other professional training, in addition 
to four years of high school. Such teachers with 
no experience will receive $1,200; teachers with 
one to three years’ experience in other schools, 


or one year’s service in Elkhart, will receive 
$1,300. Increases of $50 are provided for each 
year’s experience until a salary of $1,500 is 


reached. 
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HOLDEN 
BOOK COVERS 


Will Double the Lives of Your Text Books 


Keep Them Clean, Neat and Sanitary 


It is essential that every Free Text Book be carefully 


and securely protected against wear so that the full 


100% 


service can be obtained from it. 


Three Qualities of Material—_Each the Best in Its Class 


THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY 


MILES C. HOLDEN, President 


SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 
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‘The second class which is designated as Class 
B, is made up of graduates of approved three-year 
normal courses. Those teachers with no experi- 
ence will receive $1,350, and those with one to 
three years’ experience in outside schoois, or one 
year in Elkhart, will receive $1,450. All teachers 
will receive annual increases of $50 up to a 
maximum of $1,600. 

Class C, which is composed of college graduates 
with bachelor degrees, provides for a salary of 
$1,400 for inexperienced teachers and $1,500 for 
those with three years’ experience outside the 
city, or one year in Elkhart. Increases of $50 
will be given until a salary of $1,700 has been 
reached. 

Class D consists of college graduates, with one 
or more years of normal training with a master’s 
degree. Teachers of no experience will receive 
$1,500. Those with one to three years’ experi- 
ence in other schools, or one year’s experience in 
Elkhart, will receive $1,600, which is increased 
annually by $50 until $1,800 is reached. 

—Leominster, Mass. Increases of $50 to $100 
have been given all the teachers. The principal 
of the high school has been given an increase of 
$250, making his salary $3,000. 

—Pres. George A. Davis, of the board of edu- 
cation of Grand Rapids, Mich., has presented to 
the board, an outline of a plan for a salary scale 
which shall take into account the testing of the 
beginner, encouragement for advancement in pro- 
fessional training and in compensation. Mr. 
Davis suggests a schedule providing for a mini- 
mum of $1,100 and a maximum of $2,100 for 
grade teachers, and a minimum of $1,400 and a 
maximum of $2,800 for high school teachers. 

—Walla Walla, Wash. The board has adopted 
a new scale providing for reductions of salaries 
of all teachers. In the grade schools, the schedule 
provides for a reduction from $2,000 to $1,900 in 
the maximum, and from $1,200 to $1,100 in the 
minimum. In the high school, the maximum 
will be reduced from $2,000 to $1.900 and the 
minimum from $1,400 to $1,350. The reductions 
are on a graduated scale, revised downward for 
those who receive salaries between the minimum 
and maximum. 


teachers’ salaries in Kan- 
Sas next year will be as high as this year, or 
higher, according to Mr. Frank L. Pinet, secre- 
tary of the state teachers’ association. Reports 
of increased salary schedules are received daily 
and superintendents and principals have been 
granted increases by their boards of education. 
It is the opinion of Mr. Pinet that present scales 
will at least be maintained in all except possibly 
the smaller communities and rural districts. 
There appears to be no surplus of trained teach 
ers and qualified instructors are assured of posi 
tions with adequate pay. 

The Edmonds bill prepared by State Supt. T. 
E. Finegan of Pennsylvania, and providing for a 
schedule of teachers’ salaries, has been approved 
by Governor Sproul. The bill establishes mini 
mum qualifications for teachers and permits 
boards of local districts to create additional 
qualifications if they desire. Salary lists are pro 
vided for each class of district and six years are 
allowed for making the program effective. A 
minimum of $100 a month is provided for teach- 
ers in fourth class districts. 

Little Rock, Ark. The school board has em 
ployed teachers for next year at the present 
salary figures, but reserves the right of abroga 
tion on thirty days’ notice. A proposed reduc- 
tion of ten per cent in salaries was held In abey 
ance pending the final payment of a _ six-mill 
voluntary assessment of the county taxpayers. 

Rutland, Vt. Increases for teachers, totalling 
nearly $5,000 have been given to high and grade 
school teachers. The maximum for grade teach 
ers has been raised from $950 to $1,200. 

Teachers for rural districts in Illinois, at 
salaries of $75 and $100 are scarce, according to 
school authorities. Teachers are being recruited 
early in the season in order to meet the shortage 
of trained instructors. 

Bogalusa, La. Teachers in the schools have 
suffered a reduction of twenty per cent in salary, 
due to insufficient funds. 

Richmond, Va. The board has adopted an 
increased salary schedule, providing for a min! 
mum of $1,000 for a nine months’ term. The in 
creases are effective from January first to the 
present year. 


As a general rule, 


West Allis, Wis. 
increases in salary, 
per cent. 

Marion, O. President of boards of education 
in Marion County have adopted an average of 
$115 to $120 per month for grade _ teachers’ 
salaries. A uniform schedule will be adopted to 
eliminate bidding between boards for teachers’ 
services. 

Portland, Ind. The board has given a seven 
per cent increase in salary to all the teachers 
for the next school year. The increase amounts 
to about $2.50 a week. 

Evansville, Ind. The board has given in- 
creases in salary to 42.8 per cent of the teachers 
in the grades, and to 40.1 per cent of those in 
the high school. Of the total, 147 grade and 30 
high school teachers were given increases. 

Roanoke, Va. The board has increased the 
salary budget by ten per cent and Las adopted 
a schedule embodying the principles of the single 
schedule pay for all grades of work. The sched- 
ule provides awards for the teacher who improves 
herself by further study in summer school, or 
advanced work in normal or college, and retains 
the standard requirements for elementary and 
high school teachers. 

Under the schedule, teachers holding normal or 
high grade certificates will receive $90 the first 
year, $100 the second year, $110 the third year, 
$120 the fourth year, and $125 the fifth year. 

Teachers who hold certificates of lower grade 
than a normal or special, will receive $19 a 
month less than the basic schedule. Experience 
in other schools will be evaluated by the superin- 
tendent. 

Teachers who complete one 
above a two-year normal course, will receive an 
additional $20 per month above the schedule. 
Teachers who hold a master’s degree will receive 
an additional $60 per month above the schedule. 

Men teachers, other than principals, will re 
ceive an additional $30 per month. Principals of 


The teachers have received 
ranging from ten to fifteen 


year’s training 


elementary schools will receive $60 a month addi- ' 


tional, principals of junior high schools $100 per 

month additional and nine and one-half months’ 

salary, and principals of senior high schools $100 

a month additional and ten months’ salary. 
(Continued on Page 107) 
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Improve the Handwriting of Your Pupils 


BY USING OUR 


New Measuring Standard Tablets 


These Tablets have been perfected by Dr. Frank N. Freeman, University of Chicago, Supt. F. E. Clerk, Win- 


chester, Va., and Supervising Principal, J. B. Wells, Roslyn, N. Y., and prepared, copyrighted and patented by this 
Company. 


The scale in these Tablets was constructed from copies of handwriting made by children in the schools of 
Boston, Montclair, Schenectady, New Orleans, Seattle, Grand Rapids, and St. Louis. 


This was done in order to 
secure representative writing of as wide an area as possible. 


It represents the most comprehensive plan ever per- 








75 per cent. fected in constructing a thoroughly reliable and 

TA eon ay # wer : the. ae me A scientific scale. 
ons ( lat titt 4. Fam OL SL: cp tv The Measuring Standard Tablets place em- 
P 41 Gf. tre. ( Athy Ad rat KX rg phasis on teaching handwriting so that the chil- 
LALLe- Ax tia led ee And ha ra dren MAY WRITE WITH REASONABLE 
‘iien inet dan i [Mian sith PPR at. carn lee RAPIDITY AND A REASONABLE DEGREE 
» od ‘ “ty ae glee ZL. _cttea oe Ne a OF LEGIBILITY rather than that they should 
<i 7 ‘gy Bante a” Att fe. i fourm become penmanship artists. The pupil is fur- 
ail at. (MF IE hha * nished a basis for measuring his own achievement 
ga, LL (Re Terres of a ttde sex. ae Pe a scale in which he may have absolute confi- 
ence, since the scale represents the median ac- 
~« anemia aneeenagaaaaeieaaaale tual accomplishments of a large number of pupils 


of his own grade rather than somebody’s guess 


CHART OF MONTHLY _ AVERAG ES as to what that standard should be. 
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, kind of marking units as are employed in other 
Solid line indicates record of handwriting done in Penmanship class. ; subjects 
Dotted line indicates record in handwriting in classes other than Penmanship. J . 


By including the scale in the pupil’s writing book it is made convenient to require the pupil frequently to 
measure his own handwriting. Thus he is confronted by a condition which forces him to realize that he is being 
taught to WRITE WELL WHENEVER IT IS NECESSARY FOR HIM TO WRITE. The Measuring Stand- 


ard Tablets set a standard of possible achievement for the children in ALL THEIR HANDWRITING as well as 
a standard for the penmanship classes. 


But the Measuring Standard Tablets also serve the teacher as a constant and unvarying standard by which 
to analyze her teaching effectively. By the use of the scale of the Tablets and the Handwriting Score Sheet con- 
taining Individual Record,—Chart of Monthly Averages—Distribution of Monthly Averages, she sees quickly where 
the emphasis should be placed and governs her teaching accordingly. 


Write to us for further information. 


THE DOBSON-EVANS COMPANY 


MANUFACTURERS AND PUBLISHERS. 


COLUMBUS, OHIO, 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
302 N. FRONT ST. 


136 S. PENNA. ST. 
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The Shadow— 


of a black object is just as dark 
and no lighter than the shadow of 
a white object— 


The appearance of a good and 
cheap projector is also the same 


BU T—the inborn inherent quality of 
the De Vry is your assurance of obtain- 
ing the best portable motion picture 
projector that it is humanly possible io 
produce, projecting the clearest, bright- 
est and rock steady pictures. 


The De Vry is the easiest to operate, weighs but 20 lbs., 
takes standard size film and can be attached to any electric 
light socket. 





The De Vry 
Portable Stereopticon 


Back of the little De Vry is that feeling of confidence 
in its ability to perform, the knowledge that its illumination 
system is scientifically correct, the fact that its mechanical 
construction incorporates the smallest and finest improve- 
ments, and, last but not least, the sincerity and steadily in- 
creasing progress of the big manufacturing institution who 
supply 90% of the Portable Projec- 
tors used. These are the things it 
will be advisable for you to consider 
in your purchase of a projector. 


The number of satisfied De Vry 
users runs into thousands and in- 
cludes leaders in every line of in- 
dustrial, educational and religious 
fields. 


Write today for your copy 
of illustrated booklet. 


THE DE VRY CORPORATION 


1286 Marianna Street, Chicago, Ill. 





The De Vry, Portable 
Motion Picture Projector 































The School 
Without a 
Microscope 


still lacks the educational impetus afforded by the quickest 
way to lasting impressions—from eye to receptive and re 
tentive brain folds. Forty-five years ago the cost might 
But today most any school can 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
MICROSCOPE 
The Accepted Standard 


There are Bausch & Lomb models, of 
varying costs, for every microscopical 
requirement. Ask for our new catalog. 


have been prohibitive. 
have a 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 
411 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 


New York Washington Chicago 
San Francisco London 

Leading American Makers of Photographic Lenses, 

Microscopes, Projection-Apparatus (Balopticons), 


Ophthalmic Lenses and Instruments, Photomicro- 
graphic Apparatus, Range-Finders and Gun-Sights for 
Army and Navy, Searchlight Reflectors, Stereo-Prism 
Binoculars, Magnifiers and other high-grade Optical 
Products. 
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PRICES REDUCED 


ON 


Victor Portable Stereopticons 


Several new Features 


add to the efficiency 
and utility of the most 
popular of all lantern 


slide pre ject Ts. 


Extensive new _ slide 


rental service now 
ready for all Victor 
user;rs. 

Write for Trial Terms. 
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Victor Animatograph Company 
INC. 
141 Victor Building, Davenport, Iowa. 


Manufacturers of Appliances for 


VISUAL PRESENTATION. 
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Visit 
This 
Place 

By the 
Keystone 
Route 


























© K.V. Co The Sphinx, Egypt 


Spring days are here and pupils’ thoughts 
wander to the great outdoors. 

Take them for a trip with the Keystone 
“600 Set” of Stereographs and lantern slides. 

They can see the people, homes, industries, 
ete., of the whole world. 


A Teachers’ Guide shows the way. 


KEYSTONE 
DEPT. S., 


VIEW COMPANY, 
MEADVILLE, PA. 


INC., 


The stereoscopic and slide department of Underwood & Under- 


wood, Inc., has been purchased by Keystone. 
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Milvay Laboratory 
Apparatus is Stan- 
dard for Schools. 
oo¢S> 
Three Reasons Why So Many Schools 
Prefer Milvay Laboratory Apparatus 
First— It always gives complete satisfac- 
tion in all science work. 
Second—It is always furnished promptly. 
Third— Its cost always bears comparison. 
Avoid delays and substitutes by send- 
ing your orders direct to 
Chicago Apparatus Company 
Milvay Laboratory Apparatus For Agriculture, 
Biology, Chemistry, General Science, Physics. 
701 West Washington Blvd., Chicago, III. 
The salary schedule for colored schools is of nine and one-half months and increases of Dr. Harriman argued that every board, tewn 
three-fourths of the basic schedule, plus ary twelve per cent in salary. The schedule is as 


fractional part of a multiple of $5 per month. 
A maximum of ten days of excused absence 


for 
sickness or other 


causes is allowed without de 
duction in salary. For unexcused absence for 
any cause, and for all excused absence above ten 
days, full salary will be deducted unless specif 
ically allowed by the board. 

The school board of severly, Mass., has 
adopted an amendment to the rules governing 
teachers’ salaries, providing that the general 
maximum shall be attained by an increase of $100 
for the second year and $50 for the subsequent 
years. After the first year of service, $100 of 
the annual salary of each full-time teacher, super 
visor and principal will constitute a service in 
crement to be paid to those who have remained 
in service and whose teaching status has not been 
changed. 

In case a teacher, supervisor or principal is 
compelled during the school year to leave the 
service because of ill health, quarantine or other 
cause, such teacher, supervisor or principal will 
receive such portion of the service increment as 
the length of service bears to forty weeks. 

The school board of Rock Hill, 8S. C., has 
adopted a salary schedule which classifies teach 
ers in five divisions. according to training and 
Qualifications. Teachers without experience, he 
ginning in Rock Hill, having a college education 
and a first-grade certificate wil! be placed in 
Class One. A prerequisite for holding a position 
is attendance at a summer school, at least once 
in three years. A bonus of $25 will be paid for 
such summer course, provided this has not been 
Ziven oftener than once each two years. 

Grade teachers will begin at $810 and advance 
to $950. High school teachers will begin at $900 
and will advance to $1,050. 

—Spokane, Wesh., has adopted a single salary 
schedule which is designed to encourage scholas 
tie and professional preparation for all branches 
of the service by paying the 
teachers whether their work 
grade or high school. 

—South St. Paul, Minn. The school board has 
adopted a salary schedule providing for a term 


same salaries to 
be in kindergarten, 


follows: 


Grade schools—Inexperienced teachers entering 
the teaching corps, $1,200; teachers with one 
year of expe rience and entering for the first 
time, $1,250; teachers with two years’ experi 
ence, $1,300; teachers with three years’ experi 
ence, $1,350, and teachers with four years or 


more 
experience, $1,400. New teachers with three 
years’ professional training beyond the _ high 


school are to be given one 
experience, 
will be 


year’s credit toward 
and those having four years’ training 
given two years’ credit. At least two 
years of satisfactory professional training beyond 
a four-year high school, will be required as a 
minimum qualification. Increases of $75 are 
provided up to a maximum of $1,750. 

High School—Inexperienced teachers entering 
the corps for the first time will be paid $1,450; 
those with one year of experience, $1,500; those 
with two years’ experience, $1,550; those with 
three years’ experience, $1,600, and those with 
four years’ experience, $1,650. The minimum 
qualifications are fixed by the state board and the 
annual increase is based on the recommendations 
of the superintendent. The 
will be at the 
$2,250 

Heads of departments and assistant principals 
will be given an allowance of $10 per month. 
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Dr. A. H. Harriman, president of the New 
Hampshire Medical Society, in a recent address 
before that body, urged that the doctors of the 
state devote more attention to the children and 
to the schools. 


or state, ought to have a medical man 
ber, or as a medical director on a salary. Teath- 
ers, he said, should be required to know some 
thing about the human body and its requirements, 

Louisville, Ky. The publie school buildings 
will be used as health clinics during the suramer 
vacation. At the clinies, children will be examined 
and treated preparatory to the opening of school. 
A group of five physicians has been assigned to 
the work of examination. Treatment is to be 
provided by the family physicians, or in cases 


where the parents cannot pay, by the city physi 
cians, 


a5 a mem- 


The clinics are intended for the purpose of 
improving the health of the children and making 
it unnecessary to interfere with school work 
after the fall semester has begun. 

Kansas City, Mo. The school board has added 
nineteen nurses to the physical education depart- 
ment, making 33 nurses to carry on the work for 
next year. It is the plan next year to assign 
one nurse to each two schools of the larger 
group, and to assign one nurse to three or four 
of the smaller schools. 

New York, N. Y. The board of edueation has 
approved a recommendation of the board of 
superintendents granting the New York County 
Chapter of the American Red Oross the right to 
establish a dental hygiene clin‘e in Public Sehool 
115, Manhattan. The chanter agrees ts supply 
the equipment and to employ the dental hygienist 
so that no expense will be incurred by the beard. 

Dr. Thomas F. Kenney, director of health 
work for the public schoo!s of Worcester, Mass., 
who spoke recently before the *teachers of 
Charlestown, declared it was no time to close a 
school during an epidemic, and charged that a 
community where an evidemie of diphtheria 
exists is a-discredit to civilization. Dr. Kenney 
in his talk, spoke with particular reference to 
the part played by the teacher in making health 
inspection work effective. The splendid results 
obtained in Worcester have directed the atten- 
tion of the country to this city, and it has been 
taken as a model from which to build up a 
similar line of work. 
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Normal Time Required for Shipping (after order is received), 
24-48 hours; large freight order, 4 to 6 days. 

The horizontal distance between curves shows lag in shipping 
caused by August-October congestion of orders. 

63% of orders received in August-October period. 

15%, or less, of orders received in April-June period. 

Ratio of “high-peak” business to the rest of the year, 3 to 1. 

50% of salaries, excluding wages to mechanics and laborers, is paid 
to Expert help for supervision and administration. 
help must be large enough to take care of the “high peak” volume 
and since it must be retained throughout the year, it could handle a 
yearly business 3 times as great without additional expense. 


Some Pertinent Facts! 





This Expert 


August Issue. 


NO 
Th i 


CAso-UIA 


If the “high peak” could be flattened and the lower parts of the 
curve raised by a steady volume of orders the proportionate overhead 
cost would be reduced and lower price levels possible. 


Many other factors of a similar nature operate in the same way. 


You are both the cause and the victim of these conditions. You 
can help to relieve them BY ORDERING YOUR FALL SUP- 
PLIES EARLY. DO IT NOW. 


Our Scientific Historical Narrative will be resumed in the 


Watch for Chapter Nine. 











—Akron, O. The city health commission, on 
April 14th, passed a regulation for the control of 
smallpox. The regulation provides that school 
children excluded as having been exposed to 
smallpox may be readmitted by the school nurse 
on showing the vesicle of a successful take and 
no accompanying eruption. Satisfactory evi- 
dence that a child has recently keen thrice prop- 
erly vaccinated with fresh vaccine known to have 
produced successful vaccinations, may be pre- 
sented to permit a return to school. This does 
not imply that the child is immune either to 
vaccination or to smallpox. 

Complete justification of the policy of exclusion 
has been demonstrated by the small number of 
smallpox cases which have developed since last 
November. 


WEIGHT AND MALNUTRITION. 

All authorities are agreed that malnutrition in 
children is responsible for bad health and bad 
scholarship. They are further agreed that many 
children are poorly nourished. Whether this is 
due to bad economic conditions, poor food supply, 
poor home discipline, errors in appetite, or bad 
teeth, there is not the same agreement. 

Dr. Emerson of Boston, who has given special 
attention to the subject of malnutrition in chil- 
dren, contends that every child more than seven 
per cent below the weight proper for his height 
is poorly nourished to a sufficient degree to feel 
the effects. 

Dr. T. Clark of the United States Public Health 
Service lays down three rules for the determina- 
tion of the state of nutrition. They are: Weight 
with respect to age and height, rate of growth, 
behavior, and appearance, 

The first two of these are as follows: Boys 
should gain six ounces a month between 5 and 8 
years of age. Between 8 and 12 years, eight 
ounces a month; between 12 and 16, sixteen 
ounces a month, and between 16 and 18, eight 
ounces a month. 

With girls, the rates of increase in weight are 
somewhat different, being six ounces a month 
from 5 to 8 years, eight ounces, 8 to 11; twelve 
ounces, 11 to 14; eight ounces, 14 to 16, and four 
ounces, 16 to 18. 


According to the table of the child health 
organization, from which the scale of rate of 
growth was taken, the height and weight of boys 
of different ages normally range within the fol- 
lowing figures: 


Age Height Weight 
Years Inches Pounds 
ee wha bx rp a ihre ae os 39 to 46 35 to 48 
oo i eee 39 to 49 36 to 55 
EE AS ere 39 to 52 37 to 62 
_ SS eee ee 2 to 54 44 to 69 
Mime | ida oe date ess 45 to 56 49 to 77 
NN Pe ee ee 47 to 60 54 to 91 
RD EE Se ee 48 to 63 57 to 105 
Sev bibad Bese) Sscuees 50 to 64 62 to 113 
ee ee 53 to 69 71 to 138 
ye he ee ee eee 55 to 74 78 to 162 
| AS eae ee ee 51 to 76 86 to 174 
a ee rere 58 to 76 91 to 175 
1 SE er 59 to 76 97 to 176 
St ee Pe 61 to 76 110 to 177 


For girls the measurements and weights are 
given as: 


Age Height Weight 
Years Inches Pounds 
ge ene ae eee 39 to 46 34 to 48 
Se ee 39 to 49 35 to 53 
Peete kay 0nes be wd 39 to 52 36 to 62 
SS Tt eee 42 to 54 43 to 68 
| AAAS? Be es Pere 45 to 56 49 to 76 
SSS Ee eee 47 to 59 o> to 89 
ee sd are wnat ba 48 to 63 56 to 109 
Beh éxes ak C4 a 5awae 50 to 66 61 to 119 
SR eS eae 53 to 69 70 to 129 
PP er Te eee 55 to 71 77 to 13! 
cee hk cee eee, kis 57 to 72 86 to 145 
PS ee eres ee 58 to 72 91 to 147 
ae oe eee 59 to 72 98 to 148 
it dela « 7eu aad ae 60 to 72 103 to 149 


While there are broad ranges in weight and 
height for age, the weight for a given height 
does not vary very much from the figure given 
by Dr. Emerson. The measuring must be done 
under uniform conditions and the weighing must 
be carefully done on accurate scales, with due 
regard to weight of clothing and weighing time. 
The work must be regular and systematic. 





Signs of malnutrition are pallor, dullness, list- 
lessness, fatigue, dark rings under the eyes, no 
pep, poor scholarship, nervousness, fretfulness, 
irritability, hard to please, hard to manage, eat 
and sleep poorly.—Dr. W. A. Evans, in Chicago 
Tribune. 

Supt. E. M. Sipple of Burlington, Ia., has 
been reelected for a three-year term, at a sub- 
stantial increase in salary. 

Supt. W. D. Johnston of Butler District, Han- 
cock County, W. Va., has been reelected for a 
term of two years at a salary for the first year of 
$2,800 and the second year $3,000. He also re- 
ceives $125 a year as secretary of the school 
board and has an automobile furnished for school 
use. He was also given a six weeks’ leave of 
absence to take a course in school administration 
in Columbia University this summer. 

Mr. H. D. Ramsey of Fort Scott, Kans., has 
been elected superintendent of schools at Parsons, 
for a two-year term, at a salary of $4,000 per 
annum. Mr. M. M. Rose, principal of the Junior 
High School, has been elected to succeed Mr. 
Ramsey at Fort Scott. 

Supt. Charles Henry of Pullman, Wash., has 
announced his resignation, effective with the 
close of the school year. Supt. Henry gave as 
his reason, the defeat of the proposed school levy 
and the failure of the citizens to support him in 
his school program, 

—Supt. W. E. Maddock of Butte, Mont., has 
announced his resignation. Mr. Maddock’s decis- 
ion was made because of the insistence, of a 
recently elected majority of the board, upon 4 
policy of retrenchment. 

Approximately 62,000 pupils will be graduated 
from the elementary and high schools and col- 
leges of Indiana this year, according to L. N. 
Hines, state superintendent of public instruction. 
Mr. Hines based his figures on those of last year 
when about 44,000 children completed the eighth 
grade and were eligible to enter high school. Of 
this number approximately 29,000 actually e® 
tered high school. Thirteen thousand pupils of 
high schools were graduated and of these about 
12,000 entered college. 
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We 


PIONEER DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 


High Grade 
Laboratory~ 
Furniture 


For Chemistry, Physics, Biology, Physiography 
Domestic Science, Domestic Art, and Manual Training 





STUDENTS’ DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE 


Our new catalog with many new and exclusive designs 
is now ready for distribution. If you are interested 
in high grade equipment, write for Catalog No. II. 
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STUDENTS’ CHEMISTRY TABLE. 


Superior quality, strength, solidity, 
built right into our furniture. 
worked out. 


and durability are 
Every detail is well 
Our furniture has met with the approval 
by educators thruout the United States, Canada, and 
Porto Rico. 


Leonard Peterson 


& Co., Inc. 


Manufacturers of Guaranteed Laboratory Furniture 


Factory and Office: 
1222-1234 Fullerton Ave., CHICAGO, ILLINOIS. 


Sales Representatives in the following cities: 


Los Angeles 


Omaha Fargo Minneapolis Kansas City 
Baton Rouge Amarillo Richmond New York 
Grand Rapids Sioux City 


ZACH ARRON 
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Leonard Peterson&Co., Inc. 





For prompt service and satisfaction, we 
solicit your inquiries on 


School Desks, 
Opera and 
Folding Chairs 


Prompt shipment and 
complete satisfaction guar- 
anteed with every purchase 





SEMI STEEL SANITARY DESK 





= 
WILL NOT TIP 


No. 70 
FORWARD 


No. 242 


WRITE FOR CATALOG 


The Peabody School Furniture Co. 


North Manchester, Ind. 
















Heywood Wakelield 


REG.U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Indestructible Pressed Steel 
Combination Desk 


Extra Heavy Gauge Steel 
Standards, finished in Dull 
Black Enamel, baked on at 
High Temperature. 





Noiseless, Spherical Friction 
Hinge which stops’ against 
Leather. 


Novel and positive Assembling 
Device which locks the wood 


parts to the metal standards. 
Patented July 


4, 1916 
July 15, 1919 
Descriptive Catalog of Heywood-Wakefield School Furniture on request. ¥ 


Heywood - Wakefield Company 


PIONEER MANUFACTURERS OF PRESSED STEEL SCHOOL FURNITURE 


Indestructible Pressed Steel Combination Desks, 
Stationary and Adjustable Desk and Chair Sets, 
Commercial Desks, Teachers’ Desks and Chairs. 
Tablet Arm Chairs, Assembly Hall and Opera 
Chairs, Library Chairs, Cocoa Mattings, Reed 
and Rattan Furniture for the Rest Room 
516-520 W. 34th St., 2653 Arlington St., 
New York, N. Y. Chicago, Il. 
113-123 West Conway St., 211-217 East 6th St., 
Baltimore, Md. 148-154 Tenth St., Los Angeles, Calif. 
737-748 Howard St., Portland, Ore. 6th and O'Fallon Sts., 
San Francisco, Calif. 244-254 Ss. 5th St., St. Louis, Mo. 
174 Portland St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1310 West 8th St., 
Boston, Mass. Kansas City, Mo. 


Wells and Carroll Sts., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
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This Is Our 





Double Manual Training Bench 


No. 22 














——_- —— _ 


Safeguard against 
faulty and extrava- 
gant arrangements 
of equipment by let- 
ting us submit plans 
showing modern ar- 
rangements of 
standard furniture 
to meet your condi- 


tions. 


NO OBLIGATION 
NO CHARGE 


A_ —= Gud 


E. H. SHELDON & COMPANY 


Oldest and largest producers of 


MANUAL TRAINING COOKING 
SEWING DRAWING ART 
SCIENCE LABORATORY FURNITURE 


(Catalogs furnished gladly) 
MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 
UONANGAAIOVANAAAOUNENAUOUOGNEAUOOONAGUAUUOENOGLOUUUENSGOUOOOAUOOOGOAOOUONASUOOUUONANOUOUUUAAGAOUUONAOAUUOEeALUUUONNNANNAY 





which is furnished with two Abernathy Rapid Acting 
Vises, and can be had with six drawers, four drawers, 


two drawers, or without drawers. 


Manufactured by 


C. Christiansen 
2814 W. 26th ST. CHICAGO ILL. 


SHUfHANNONOUNUUUUUGTANNUOOUNAANGNLUULLALLLOLEOUUAATSONOLOROUUUOUAAUANOEEOOUUAGANOOE UU CEOOOGEOUOOUUUUOOOONEEEUUUOGAOEREUUUUES EEUU UANENO TET AA NUE 


Use this Electric Heater 
in Your Laboratory 


As an all purpose electric heater, 
the Universal, illustrated above, 





meets the most exacting require- 
ments. 


It can be used as a hot plate or for 
heating flasks or test tubes. 


As a flask heater it supplants the 
usual tripod or support and burn- 
er. Test tubes are heated by plac- 
ing them in the perforated cylin- 
der which fits into the center of 
the heater between the coils. 


To transform the heater into a hot 


POOOUOOOLUUAUUAULSOVQUOORRO4SSEREEESTTOUUEOOUUEANOUOEONOAEESEOSUESCETEOO CASAL OOUHSANOOEUT UENO 


plate, simply remove the -conical 
;-top and replace it with the metal 
dise which fits over the opening. 
The Universal is sturdily built 
throughout. It is mounted on a 
solid base which can be screwed 
to the table. 





SCHAAR & CO. 


556-558 West Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO, U. S: A. 


UVENGUNNLANOGANAANEOEDESAT OOMUNSUAAAUUESSUQAUUONAONEOUOOEEAEANOUONOGGEEOOOERANEGOOUEEALEUOUDALOOUUCDOGRAAUUO AT EASAOUUUAEOOAEU AO PPAAAAU ADEA PHAN 
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= DOMESTIC SCIENCE TABLE No. 402 
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Scenery 


Asbestos curtains, 
Velour curtains 


and 


Stage scenery for your Auditorium 
stage. Special, Historic, Scenic 
or Architectural paintings 
for front .drop curtains. 


Twenty years of experience in equip- 
ping High Schools has placed us in a 
position to know the particular re- 
quirements for your stage. 


Write us for further information or 
request call from our representative 


Twin City Scenic Company 
2819 Nicollet Avenue 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Eastern Office: 
301 Broadway Market Building, 
Detroit, Michigan 
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THE BLAIR TRADEMARK 














QUALITY, SERVICE 
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supplies. 


























In the Stationery Trade Journals 





The schools of America will open early in the month of September. 
There will be the usual number of scholars, plus the natural increase. 


These people depend on the stationery trade for their tablets and school 


Will your stock be complete and ready to meet these demands the day the 
schools open? 


The tablet manufacturers of this country have a limit of capacity. 


They are compelled to make up these goods “ahead of the season,” that 
distribution can be made thru the regular trade channels. 


If they do not have the orders in advance they cannot work a miracle by 
compressing five months’ work into two. 


Lastly, my brethren, if you don’t get your goods on time, everybody loses. 


MTTTTTTUUUUUUUUUCUCUUITTATICCCLUUUCLCUUUCHLLAULLUTLULLLLLLLLLLLLLLULLGGLLLELULLLLLLLLLLLULLLLLELLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLGGLLLLLLLLLLLLLLGLLoLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLLL LLL o Loo 


To School Superintendents and Business Agents: 


“A word to the wise is sufficient.” We are trying to get back to the safe and sane policies and 
routine of pre-war days. Get them busy early. . 


AND SATISFACTION 









QU LU 


SPELLING 





= SPELLING 
BLANKS 








PERMANENTLY BOUND. PERFORATED, 





Yours for good tablets, 


Mfg. Stationers, Huntingdon, Penna. 
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COUNTY SCHOOL SYSTEMS OF 
OREGON. 

At the request of the State Education De- 
partment of Oregon, Prof, Fred L. Stetson and 
Prof. John C. Almack, of the Extension Division, 
University of Oregon, were employed during the 
past year to make a study of the several counties 
of the state, with a view of determining their 
rank based on the efficiency of their school sys- 
tems. In making the study, it was possible to 
use the same measurements as were used in de- 
termining the ranks of the states of the Union 
in the well known Ayres study. The statistical 
data was gathered from reports of the county 
superintendents and covers a period of six years. 


The ten points upon which the report is based 
were selected for three reasons: first, because 
increases denote improved conditions in schools 
and decreases show worse conditions; second, be- 
cause they are uniformly reported from the re- 
spective units; and third, because each may be 
stated in relation to a theoretical standard and 
combined into an average or index for a given 
state and year. The ten items as given for Ore- 
gon in 1918 are (1) Per cent of school popula- 
ticn attending school, (2) Average days attended 
by each child of s¢hool age, (3) Average number 
of days schools were kept open, (4) Per cent 
that high school attendance was of total attend- 
ance, (5) Per cent that boys were of girls in 
high school, (6) Average annual expenditure per 
child attending, (7) Average annual expendi- 
ture per child of school age, (8) Average annual 
expenditure per teacher employed, (9) Expendi- 
ture per pupil for purposes other than teachers’ 
Salaries, (10) Expenditure per teacher for 
Salaries. 








J. C. BLAIR COMPANY 





An examination of the rank of Oregon shows 
that a very good showing was made in the first 
three points and that the state did well in keep- 
ing its school census population in school for a 
long school year, and that there was a strong 
tendency for students to continue into high 
school, a tendency which was more marked with 
girls than with boys. The first five items deal 
with enrollment, and regularity and persistence 
of attendance, and are called educational factors. 
They do not provide a measure of efficiency of in- 
struction, but they do show success or failure in 
subjecting children to formal educational influ- 
ences. Oregon occupied second place in the union 
in these combined factors in 1918. 

The last five items called the financial factors 
represent different types of expenditure for edu- 
cational purposes. Oregon ranked from seven- 
teenth to twenty-eighth, the best showing being 
made in the monthly expenditure for teachers’ 
salaries, and the poorest in the expenditure for 
buildings, sites, equipment and maintenance. The 
state rank which was twenty-sixth, indicates 
clearly the type of efficiency which must be 
attained in the state for the future. 

The study aims to be forward looking. The 
enumeration of the ten essentials in school prog- 
ress will suggest many others, quite as signifi- 
cant. Enough has been included to provide an 
extensive program of school improvement. Cam- 
paigns directed toward the improvement of the 
standing of any county along one or more of 
the practicable and essential paths of effort 
would undoubtedly result in raising all or many 
of the other factors. 


The evidence shows that the Oregon school 
system has made uniform progress since 1914, 
and that the state ranks higher in the instruc- 
tional factors than in the financial. There is a 
wide margin as indicated in the fact that the 
state ranks second in the union in the first five 
points, and twenty-eighth in the last five, with a 
final rank of twentieth. 


The point of attack is clearly manifest. To 
improve the standing of the state, it is necessary 
to improve the county schools. 

One of the interesting sidelights of the study 
shows the relation of wealth and efficiency in 


education. A tabulation of the counties, accord- 
ing to per capita wealth and educational effi- 
ciency, shows that Sherman County is first -in 
per capita wealth and similarly in school effi- 
ciency. Gillian County. which is second in 
wealth has a relatively low position, in that it 
ranks 3lst in school efficiency among the coun- 
ties of the state. Harney County which is third 
in wealth is sixteenth in school efficiency. Lake 
County which is fourth in wealth is tenth in 
efficiency and Morrow County which is fifth in 
wealth is third in school efficiency. Multnomah 
County is 21st in wealth and second in educa- 
tional efficiency. The highest wealth per school 
census Child in the state is $17,798 and the lowest 
in Clackamas County is $4,558. 

A comparison of eastern and western Oregon 
indicates that the average rank of the eastern 
counties is higher for a six-year period, but that 
western Oregon leads in educational efficiency in 
recent years. The arguments concerning the 
relative efficiency of the two sections which are 
divided by the Cascade Mountains is upset con- 
siderably by the fact that in each, adjoining 
counties vary immensely in educational and 
financial school efficiency. 


SCHOOL ADMINISTRATION NOTES 

Governor Miller of New York State has 
signed the Lusk bills designed to curtail free- 
dom of discussion of governmental problems in 
publie and private schools, 

Berkeley, Calif. The next school year is 
scheduled to open on Monday, August 22nd. In 
fixing this date, the board expects that the two 
new buildings under construction will be ready 
for use on the date of opening. 

—The schools of North Adams, Mass., held 
“Go-to-school days” May 31, June 1 and 2, 1921. 
The regular work of the schools was carried on 
and, in addition, some evening work, physical 
education demonstrations and other exercises, 
all being work such as patrons and friends might 
see from time to time if they visited school often. 
Parents were invited to take luncheon at the 
high school which was served at 12:15 on Tues- 
day and Wednesday of that week. A contest of 
rooms was conducted to see which room had the 
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DOMESTIC SCIENCE 


| for the Grades 


and Junior High Schools 


| THE 
| LATEST 
| SIMPLEST 


| TEXTBOOK 


is Prof. Mary L. Matthews’ new book 


ELEMENTARY HOME ECONOMICS 


A real textbook in Sewing and Textiles, 
and Cookery, and the Care of the House 


More than a hundred illustrations 
Abundant laboratory practice. 


Published in January, 1921. 
Mailing price $1.40. 


Adopted as the exclusive text for INDIANA 
and NEW MEXICO 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 Beacon St., BOSTON 


largest number of visitors. Supt. B. J. Merriam, 
who gave four addresses, conducted a question 
box immediately after each address. 

—The public schools of New York City have 
experienced a slight increase in the number of 
students on part time. The number of students 
on part time in all schools was 107, 574, an in- 
crease of 1,333 over March, and 47,369 over April. 
The high schools reported 23,673 students on part 
time, a loss of 483 from the spring figures, but 
19.559 above the April registration. The large 
increase is attributed to the change in the method 
of determining part-time in high schools. 


Peoria, Ill. Eleven of the score of teachers 
who were members of the Peoria Men Teachers’ 
Federation No. 24 before that organization sur- 
rendered its charter under protest, have been dis- 
missed from service in the city schools in the 
biggest upheaval of this nature in the history 
of the schools. 

The action came as a result of a letter of reso- 
lutions adopted by members of the federation in 
surrendering its charter in compliance with an 
order issued by the board. “Participation in un- 
justified and strenuous criticism of the consti- 
tuted authority and refusal to comply with its 
rules” was the reason given for the dismissals. 

—Providence, R. I. Supt. Isaac Winslow has 
declared that the school buildings of Providence 
are overcrowded based on the standards main- 
tained in other cities. He finds that the average 
number of pupils per teacher is greater than the 
maximum allowed in other cities. On the other 
hand, Providence has made better provision for 
its abnormal children than have most American 
cities. 


—Russell, Ky. The citizens have donated over 
$2,200 to make up a deficit in the school fund for 
a nine months’ period, caused by the grade school 
law of 1920 being declared unconstitutional. A 
school banquet was also given by the ladies of 
the town, at which more than $350 was realized. 
The Russell schools have an average attendance 
of over four hundred pupils and a teaching corps 
of ten teachers. 
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plished despite the serious economic 
and the difficulties of marketing the 
flects great credit on all who have 
to do with the expenditure 
the bond issue. 


conditions 
bonds, re 
had anything 
of funds provided by 


Montpelier, Ind. A blow at high school 
fraternities has been struck by State Supt. L. N. 
Hines, in a communication to Supt. L. E. Kelley, 


in which he holds that boys belonging to these 
organizations may be subjected to suspension or 
expulsion from school. Students are given tne 
choice of severing their membership with the 
fraternity or discontinuing their connections 
with the high school. 

Belleville, Ill. A school board election fight 
which was waged over the question of admitting 
or not admitting the motion picture to the class- 
room, has ended in victory for those who oppose 


the movie in the schools. Dr. F. A. Neuhoff was 
reelected, while three other members were 
elected on the same ticket. 


The state of North Dakota has set a standard 
of qualifications and salaries which is intended 
to draw the best teachers from neighboring 
states. A new law recently passed, provides the 
following minimum salaries for teachers accord- 
ing to previous training: 

Less than high school training, 
per month. 

High school graduate, 

High school graduate 
course, $1,000 per year. 

Two-year normal graduate, or second 
unlimited certificate, $1,100 per year. 

Three years’ professional training beyond high 
school, or first grade certificate, $1,200 per year. 

College graduate, $1,300 per year. 

The sum of $50 a year for five 
added for teaching service. 

The law takes effect in 1922. 

In addition to financial inducements in sal- 
aries, the state has created a loan fund to assist 
students through their normal school training. 


minimum, $80 


$90 per month. 


and elementary normal 


grade 


years will be 
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As books, 


Hi 


like men, go better neatly drest, : 
Let paper, print, and binding be the best. 
Jared Bean, New Haven, 1773 
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= The Anchor andthe Dolphin = 

= —the sign of = 

= The Aldine Group of Textbooks = 

z AL DVS = 

Foods = = 

= on Reading, Spelling, and Language, which, with = 

= respect to educational, artistic, and mechanical = 

= features, is the most distinctive product of one = 

= of the most important industries of our country. = 

= “Would thou still be safely landed, = 

= On the Aldine anchor ride; = 

= Never yet was vessel stranded = 

= With the dolphin by its side.” = 

‘ . Sir Edgerton Bridges = 

= NEWSON © COMPANY, Publishers = 

| 2 73 Fifth Avenue NEW YORK = 

623 So. Wabash Ave., CHICAGO | 2 623 South Wabash Asean CHICAGO = 
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Supt. H. B. Wilson of Berkeley, Calif., in his Americus, Ga. Students of the Union High 

recent report to the board of education, touched School in Leslie Community have since Septem 

upon the results of the bond issue for school ber, been prohibited from attending week-day 

improvements which was voted two years ago. _ social gatherings by order of the board. The en- 
Mr. Wilson shows that what has been accom- forcement of the rule already 


has had some very 
noticeable effects, according to Dr. L. M 
president of the board. 


. Hawkins, 


The establishment of a card index for children 
of school age in every county of Georgia has been 
recommended by Supt. L. M. Brittain as a means 
of enforcing the compulsory attendance law. 


Weatherford, 
the building 


Tex. The school board has sold 
bonds for $200,000 voted last De 
cember, and has employed Architects Clarkson 
& Gairs, of Fort Worth, to prepare plans for a 
new high school. The building which is planned 


to accommodate five hundred students, will be 
ready for occupancy in January next. 
A revision of the St. Cloud, Minnesota, public 


school salary schedule was passed at the last 
meeting of the board of education which contains 
two or three new features. First, special merit 
increases of $50 each may be granted to not more 
than 15 per cent of the teaching force of any one 
year for the following year, (this is in addition 
to the regular salary increase for increased ex- 
perience). Second, a maximum bonus of $100 
will be given for each of not more than four 
summer schools of work of a grade and nature 
approved by the superintendent. Third, all sal 
aries will be paid in twelve monthly payments 
on the first of each calendar month beginning 
October ist. The schedule takes into account in 
determining teachers of superior ability, who 
shall receive the special merit increases; excep 
tional work in classrooms, interest in extra cur- 
ricula activities and professional siudy. 


Akron, O. The new Perkins 
will be occupied in September, 
with an enrollment of nearly one 
dren. The building is a 
structure, with classrooms, 
kindergarten, a library and an 
ing about fifteen hundred persons. The fourth 
floor of the building is given over to the con 
tinuation school and the attendance department. 


School, which 
will be opened 
thousand chil 
four-story, brick 
offices, shops, a 
auditorium seat- 
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Are Your 
Schoolbooks Sanitary 


ANITATION is a vital problem 
in educational institutions. 


Schoolbooks are known germ carriers. 


See that the books used by your 
pupils are sanitary. Specify that 
your books be bound in genuine 
Keratol, used by the most modern 
public libraries and institutions. 


No germ can live in Keratol — it’s 
germ-proof, stain-proof, water-proof, 
and unaffected by climatic condi- 
tions. Books bound in genuine 
Keratol are clean and keep clean. 


For lasting economy, real durability, 
beauty and all around utility, genu- 
ine Keratol is unexcelled by any 
other book covering. Made in a wide 
range of colors, weights and grains. 


Specify the Genuine 


To those concerned with the purchase of 
school supplies we will gladly mail samples of 
Keratol and further information on request. 


THE KERATOL COMPANY 
NEWARK NEW JERSEY 
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Lippincott sGeography 
| By 
JAMES F. CHAMBERLAIN, 
Formerly Chairman Dept. Geography, 
University Southern California. 


A text-book for High Schools and Normal 
Schools and a splendid reference book that 
should be in the hands of every Elementary 
Teacher of Geography. 


The subject is approached from Physical, 
Regional and Economic aspects. Agriculture, 
Forestry, Transportation and Communication 


fully represented. A mine of information. 


Contents represent 509 pgs., 48 chps., 210 
half-tones and colored maps, with valuable 


eT vaca $2.80 


J. B. Lippincott Company 
PUBLISHERS 


2126 PRAIRIE AVE. CHICAGO. 
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Gregg’s Latest Worth While Books 


Shorthand 


Taquigrafia—Gregg. A complete and practical method for learning short- 
hand in Spanish. Contains also shorthand vocabulary and business letters and 


articles in Spanish shorthand. 80 + VI pages; bound in cloth.............. $1.50 


Commercial Subjects 
Business Organization and Administration. py Jj. Anton de 


Haas, Professor, Foreign Trade, New York University. A clear-cut, simple pre- 
sentation of the principles and methods of business organization and management. 
Delightful to teach; inspiring to the student. Illustrated; 353 + X pages; bound 
re aoe. ie ae eee Me awe a hp dss 46h mes bbobs6ebbbee ce seb 60020 ce $1.60 


P P ° . 
Walsh’s Business Arithmetic. py John H. Walsh, Associate Superin- 
tendent of Schools, New York City. ‘The arithmetic that is different. It creates 
interest from the very beginning because it deals with “real life’’ problems. Illus- 
trated; 496 + VIII pages; bound in cloth...........ccee reese c ce ceesecences $1.40 


Gregg Modern Language Series 


Galeno Natural Method (Spanish). py oscar Galeno. A new de- 
parture in modern language instruction which teaches the student to think as well 
as speak Spanish. Wonderfully illustrated by picture and example, it charms both 
student and teacher. Simple—fascinating—effective. 
Book One....... PR OE eg $1.80 
re. ce MATS £0 eb eeee o40'0 eens $2.00 


Galeno Pictorial Charts are invaluable for teaching foreign languages. 
They cover a wide range of subjects—-the trades, professions, the home, plant and 
animal life, modes of travel, etc. Complete set, 35 charts, 30 x 40 inches, 
aeons ck aha pW beh db hi hdd « AGdS HMw RSaH ET Obs 060 wee gee ebebececce $12.00 


Negocios con la America Espanola. py &. s. Harrison. A Span- 
ish reader containing valuable business information about trade with important 
Spanish-speaking countries. 108 + IV pages..... 0.2... 66.6 cc cece cece ew eeees 88c 


Miscellaneous 
The Meadow Folks’ Story Hour. py prudence Gruelle Brown. A 


fascinating supplementary reader for fourth and fifth grades. Teaches children 
that the animals and insects of the fields are their friends—that there is a reason 
for their existence. Beautifully illustrated; 101 + VI pages; bound in cloth, 68c. 


| PLL LL WAM MT MU 


Outlines in Dictionary Study. By Anna L. Rice. A practical and help- 
ful guide for teaching the use of the dictionary to fourth, fifth, sixth, and seventh 
grade students. It is the result of actual tests in the classroom and makes the 
dictionary habit a permanent one. 77 pages; bound in cloth............. .. .60¢ 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
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WORTH-WHILE TEXT BOOKS 


We want you to know them—then you make the decision! 


The New Barnes Readers 


Primer, Books One, Two and 
Three ready. They give special 
attention to the development of 
SILENT READING. 


The Ideal Spellers (Revised 
1921) 


1. A word list scientifically 
selected and graded. 2. A peda- 
gogical system of dictation exer- 
cises and reviews. 


Midway Readers 


A Series of Story Readers for 
the development of SILENT 
READING in the intermediate 
grades. Book One, fourth grade. 
Book Two, fifth grade. Book 
Three, sixth grade. 


The Assembly Song Book 
Series 

1. The JUNIOR Assembly 
Song Book 

For Grades Four to Six 

2. The ASSEMBLY Song 

Book 
For Grades Seven to Nine 


3. The HIGH SCHOOL As 
sembly Song Book for High 
Schools and Normal Schools. 


Industrial Art Text Books 


1. A series of Text Books for 
Children. 


2. A Graded Course in Art as 
related to Industry. 

Rural School Song Book 

A ONE-BOOK music course 


for rural and village schools. 


Ask for Descriptive Circulars 


THE A. S. BARNES COMPANY 


LAIDLAW BROTHERS 


Educational Publishers 


1922 Calumet Ave., Chicago 


30 Irving Place, New York 








The Best Writing Materials 


Palmer Method writing 


paper, pens, penholders, ink 


and pencils are selected by penmanship experts and manu- 


factured under their supervision. 


Why waste time with 
poor materials when 
good Palmer Method 
supplies can be had at 
the same price or less? 

The Palmer Method 
Trademark is water 
marked into every sheet 





of our white practice 
paper. It is the stamp 
of good paper. Look 
for the watermark. 

Illustrated catalog 
and wholesale pricelist 
will be sent on request, 
also samples of papers 
and pens, 


PALMER METHOD PRACTICE PAPERS 


REGULAR-8x10'%4 inches. 
obtainable practice paper. 


SCHOOL—8x10% inches. Sameas Reg- | 


ular in quality and finish, but 
lighter in weight. 

CHICAGO—7x8% inches. Convenient 
size for third and fourth grades. 

SCHOOL SPECIAL 7x 8% _ inches. 
Same as Chicago, but lighter in 
weight. 

PRIMARY—6x9 inches. For the pri- 
mary grades, also notes and compo- 
sition, 

CANARY—Two sizes—6x9 inches and 
8x10% inches. Excellent finish for 
pen or pencil. 

COMBINATION BOOK Penmanship 
Results, Spelling and Composition. 


The best 


TABLET No. 1—-The Best in the world. 
Contains Palmer Method “Regular” 
watermarked paper. For all written 
work. 

PAD No. 2—Canary Paper, 6x9 inches. 

Pad No. 3 
inches. 

PAD No. 5—8x10 inches. 
paper, low in price. 

THEME TABLET—8x10 inches, mar- 
ginal red line. 

PALMER METHOD INK POWDER 
Used in The A. N. Palmer Com- 
pany’s offices and Palmer Method 
Summer Schools. Better and more 
economical than fluid ink. No waste. 
Does not corrode pens. 


Canary Paper, 8x 10% 


Excellent 


PALMER’S CROWBLACK INK—Two 


ounce bottles, persistently jet black. 
For examinations. 


PALMER METHOD PENS—known the world over for their fine writing qualities. 
A style for every use in the school room. 


PALMER METHOD PENHOLDER No. 
school penholder made. Low in price. 


2—-Hard wood with metal core. Finest 


THE A. N. PALMER COMPANY 


30 Irving Place 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


2128 Calumet Avenue 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


508 Pittock Building 
PORTLAND, OREGON 
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PEARSON AND SUZZALLO’S 
ESSENTIALS OF SPELLING 


Books That Secure Results 


Hart’s Junior High School Mathematics 


Book | of this Series now ready. 











By Henry Carr Pearson 
and Henry Suzzallo 


ONE VOLUME COMPLETE 


; Dole’s Economics for 
For Grades Two to Eight 


Upper Grades 








Nine A three-book series that is practical and adequate. 
New York AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY | | 
omg 330 EAST 22ND STREET 
: Atlanta 





TWO BOOK EDITION 


THREE BOOK EDITION 
Four 


Six 





Part One, For Grades Two to Four 
Part Two, For Grades Five to Eight 


Lower Grades, for Grades Two to 
Middle Grades, For Grades Five and 


Higher Grades, For Grades Seven to 








CHICAGO, ILL. 


Boston 














The essentials of production, thrift, and wealth. 


O’Toole’s Practical English 
for New Americans 


Kvervday English and lessons in Americanization. 


Kendall’s Fourth Reader 


\ new book in this attractive series. 


Sandwick’s Junior High School English 





D. C. HEATH & CO., Publishers 


New York 


Chicago Atlanta San Francisco 














Nature-Study Agriculture. 

By William T. Skilling. Cloth, 332 pages, illus- 
trated. World Book Co., Yonkers-on-Hudson, 
N. Y. 

This book presents a complete course in agri- 
culture for children in the upper grades. The 
approach is from the standpoint of nature study 
and much emphasis is placed on observation, and 
experiment as means of driving home facts and 
principles. The economic aspects of the subject 
are almost entirely omitted. Understanding and 
appreciation of the wonders of nature and of the 
science as applied to the growing of plants seem 
to be fundamental purposes. The book is simple 
in language, well illustrated and mechanically 
well made. 

Making a High School Program. 

By Myron W. Richardson. Paper, 35 pages, 
octavo. World Book Co., Yonkers-on Hudson, 
New York, N. Y. 

The headmaster of the Boston Girls’ High 
School, outlines here the method which he has 
developed for making a high school program that 
will (a) produce the greatest possible use of the 
school plant; (b) keep teachers evenly employed; 





established lines and while no statement is made 
Ly the author concerning the development of the 
material it has the ear-marks of having been 
tried out under various school conditions. The 
test of continuous reading is especially good in 
the choice of material and the analysis required 
by the pupils. There seems to be no warrant for 
problem seventeen of the R. S. test in which chil- 
dren are asked to describe the dishonest conduct 
of a man as “thrifty.” 

Stories of the Day’s Work. 

By Roy Davis and Frederick G. Getscnell 
Cloth, 318 pages. Ginn & Co., Boston, New 
York, Chicago. 

The title of this book expresses its content 
exactly; it is made up of stories of work and of 
the common experiences of workaday lives. The 
selections are taken from modern American 
writers and each one is a little gem of inter 
esting, stimulating, and even thrilling experience 
in what are commonly considered commonplace 
situations among everyday, average people. The 
book should appeal to teachers in junior high 
schools and vocational schools where the 
“literary” type of reading material will fail to 
interest. 

Each selection is followed by a list of words 
for study, subjects for themes and discussion, 
topics for debate and collateral lists of reading. 
The last mentioned are not always appropriate 
and many of the books recommended are en 
tirely unsuited for children. The book is in it 
self so splendid that further references seem 
superfluous. 


Measuring Standard Tablet. 








forts for standardizing the quality and speed of 
hand writing have been useful as tests, but they 
have not served as a guide to children which 
can be employed daily in the writing period. 
They have stimulated the teacher to make 
greater teaching effort and have enabled her to 
find and correct shortcomings in individuals and 
in the group. 

The present tablets are of the usual form and 
size, with plain “faint ruling” of the accepted 
width. In addition they contain on the inside- 
front cover and on a fly leaf five examples of 
typical children’s writings, selected from a large 
number of specimens as typical for the particu. 
lar grade. The examples are rated at 55 for the 
poorest to 95 for the best, with the interme- 
diates at 65, 75 and 85. The child uses the 
tablet for any desired work as a pure writing 
exercise or as a bit of classwork in English, 
geography, etc. After completion he makes his 
own comparisons with the typical examples and 
grades the work himself. Each tablet contains 
suggestions for a standard of speed. 


Sample Projects. 

Second Series. By James Fleming Hosic. 
Paper, 31 pages. Published by James Fleming 
Hosic, 506 West 69th St., Chicago. 

This pamphlet consists of brief accounts of 
nineteen valuable projects undertaken by teach- 
ers and described by them. 

The Test and Study Speller. 

By Daniel Starch and George A. Mirick. First 
Book. Cloth, 90 pages. Second Book. Cloth, 
63 pages. Third Book. Cloth, 72 pages. Sil- 
ver, Burdett & Co., Boston, New York, Chicago. 


‘ : Prepared by Prof. F. N. Freeman, Supt. F. EF These books present a complete course in 
Hadi (c} place each student in the class he properly (jerk, Supt. J. B. Wells. No. 1, second grade; spelling from the second to the eighth grades. 
| , belongs to, No. 2, third and fourth grades; No. 3, fifth and The selection of words is based partly on child 
ia Lippincott-Chapman Tests. sixth grades; No. 4, seventh and eighth grades interests and child vocabularies and partly on 
_— By J. C. Chapman. Four pages, 9x12. J. B. Paper, 7%” by 10%”. Dobson-Evans Co., Colum adult vocabularies as established in the Eldridge, 
Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, Pa. bus and Indianapolis. Ayres, Jones, Cork and O’Shea, Anderson and 
inest This test of classroom products is intended for This series of tablets deserves attention be Starch lists. 
schools which desire to make self surveys with cause it represents the pioneer effort to put into The total number of words is about 3,800, 
the use of a minimum of time and material. practical use in a writing-exercise tablet a deff rather larger than the lists in recent books 
The test covers arithmetic fundamentals, arith- nite scale for measuring the quality of the writ which have employed standard vocabularies. 
‘ metic problems, reading selections and reading ing. fv The distribution of words according to grades 
GON continuous passages. The problems follow well The Ayres, Courtis, Freeman and similar ef- 


has been made on the basis of a wide investiga- 
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IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT 


An Extended Revision of Rocheleau’s Geography of 


COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY 


Has Just Been Made 
STATEMENT TO THOSE NOW USING THIS TEXT BOOK 
The subject matter of a book like the “Geography of Commerce and 
Industry,’ made up largely of information and statistics regarding 
the production and consumption of the world, must be kept as nearly 
up to date as possible. 


“THE a LINE” 





Charts 





Globes | , LY) Chaps Atlases 


A BI 





Political Geearediny Blackboard Maps 


Ten Series, consisting of 136 different 
maps, varying from the cheapest that 


Two Series, consisting of 24 maps, 
Blackboard Maps of various states, 
Miscellaneous Maps, Graph Charts, etc. 


We have just published a complete revised edition brought up to date 


and with many new illustrations. 
South America, which now means so much more to us commercially than 
ever before, is given special attention in the way of illustrations. 
You will want this new edition. Over one hundred changes have been made. 


Phvsiol dA TO THOSE NOT YET USING THIS VOLUME 
GEOGRAPHY MAPS OF UNITED ysongy an —— Do Your Pupils Know 
STATES—34 maps, also Johnston Com- THE | WONDERFUL 
mercial and Library Maps of the *ROHSE ANATOMICAL CHARTS, 17 1. What proportion of the land and of the earth is inhabitable? 
world. LIFE-SIZE CHARTS ON 7 PLATES, 2. How wheat, corn, cotton and other great farm products are grown. 
Johnston Charts of —— and Physi- marketed, and used? 
United States History pn nile: ~ Pet ome gians 3. How gold, silver, iron, coal and petroleum are mined and shipped, 


are good to the best that are made. : 
Miscellaneous Maps 


Physical Geography Rainfall, Vegetation, Geological, Gla- 


Five Series, consisting of 82 different cial, Thermal, Scriptural, Language, 
maps. City Plans, Maps of all States, etc. 


a Write us regarding your SPECIAL 
Commercial Geography MAP NEEDS. 
THE NEW FINCH COMMERCIAL 





- mater’ American History Series, Botany and their respective relations to the industrial and com- 
ee ee oe Sow eendy). Jung, Koch and Quentell Series, mercial life of the United States and of the world? 
47 charts. 


Mediaeval and Modern Of the worth and dignity of labor? 


Johnston Advanced Series, 4 charts. 


2 on 


History Johnston Elementary Series, 14 charts. Why some products are more valuable than others? 
EE on conng: Sa ae Zoology 6. What proportion of the world’s supply of wheat, cotton, cattle, 
26 maps. Jung, Koch and Quentell Series, 


hogs, lumber, iron, as coal and manufactures are pro- 
duced by United States 


35 charts. 


English History 


' . - Johnston Series, 6 charts. 7. How a bank does business? What a clearing house is? How 
a “Toa o™ Astronomy remittances are made, and the relation of money to commerce 
i 7 Johnston Series, 4 charts. and indust f 
Ancient History Globes 8. Why the great cities of the world are located where they are? 


Johnston Ancient History Series 
7 maps. 


Outline Maps 


Five Sizes, in al! mountings Stand 
Suspension and _ Library. Celestial 
Globes, Slated Globes, Tellurians. 


These and many other questions of equal importance are clearly and fully 
answered in 


Fog Aman pe pret “GEOGRAPHY OF COMMERCE AND INDUSTRY” 
Desk Outline Maps (two sizes), Political, Historical, Commercial. Scrip- Over 100 Illustrations. 8vo. 440 pages. Cloth. Mailing Price, $1.25 
70 maps. tural, Astronomical, ete 


YOUR PUPILS SHOULD BE SUPPLIED 
WITH COPIES OF THIS POPULAR TEXT 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


717 Market Street 
SAN FRANCISCo 


Send for free literature describing any 
item in which you may be interested. 


PUBLISHERS OF GEOGRAPHICAL 
A. J. NYSTROM & CO. AND HISTORICAL MATERIAL 
Member National School Supply Association 


2457 Prairie A 50 Bromfield Street 18 E. 17th Street 
2249-53 Calumet Avenue, CHICAGO CHICAGO BOSTON NEW YORK 

















tion carried on by the authors. The unique 
feature of the books is the method of organizing 
the words into groups and of emphasizing in the 
learning and drill only those words which the 
child has not learned naturally in his ordinary 
reading and writing. The emphasis is made pos 
sible by dividing each lesson into five parts as 


Student’s Daily Lesson Book. 

By 8S. A. Courtis and Lena A. Shaw. 
pages. 

This is a revised edition of the authors’ Stand- 
ard Practice Tests in Handwriting. It is substan- 
tially the same as the first edition, with a few 
mechanical improvements intended to make the 


projects, games, dramatization, ete. Every sec. 
tion is carefully motivated and only such exer- 
cises as contribute to the main problem are in- 
cluded. Formal grammatical principles are in- 
troduced only as they contribute to the learning 
of correct writing and speaking. Oral work is 
emphasized for its own value as well as a prepa- 


Paper, 24 


1) i 








follows: tables and scales slightly more attractive and in ration for written work. The book is well bal- 
First. Pronouncing the words, discussing teresting to children. anced, and teachable. 
their meaning, illustrating their use. We should be inclined to omit several of the 
Second. Testing to discover which words the The Manufacture of Pulp and Paper. reference books, recommended on page 298, and 
pupiis misspell. . By J. J. Clark and T. L. eter gl First aes substitute others for them. 
TP : tion, Cloth, 18 ages, i strated. McGraw-Hi 
Third. Class rene! of spied misspelled words. Co. nae ta, Rs T illustrated icGraw-Hill Geography—Physical, Economic, Regional. 
Pi Individual study of individual mis This is the second volume of a five volume By James F, Chamberlain. Cloth, | regular 
F official work on the subject of pulp and paper octavo, 509 pages, illustrated. J. B. Lippincott 
Fifth. Review-testing tc discover progress. 


In addition to these natural steps the books 
insist on judging tests and reviews for standard. 
It is insisted that teachers must arouse interest 
through socialized recitation, games and similar 
devices. Much emphasis is laid on dictionary 
study, both as a means of teaching spelling and 
increasing the pupils’ vocabulary. 


A Study of the Types of Literature. 

By Mabel Irene Rich. Cloth, 540 pages, illus 
trated. The Century Co., New York, N. Y. 

In making this collection of great examples of 
types of English literature, the author has had 
in mind the needs and capacities of high school 
students. Each is preceded by a discussion of 
the characteristics of that form of literature and 
is followed by suggestions for study, lists of 
references, questions for review. In its sugges 
tions for supplementary reading the book in 
cludes practically all classics and many well 
known works that are not suited for student 
reading. 


Pattern-Making. 

By Edward M. McCracken and Charles H 
Sampson. Cloth, 112 pages, illustrated. D. 
Van Nostrand & Co., New York, N. Y. 

This is a practical, introductory text prepared 
by two teachers of long experience. It presents 
principles and suggests a graded series of prob- 
lems. 


manufacture. The books are the result of a 
movement for vocational education of men em- 
ployed in the paper making industry and are 
sponsored by the Canadian and United States 
pulp and paper associations. 

The present book takes up (1) mechanics and 
hydraulics, (2) the elements of electricity and 
3) the elements of chemistry. While the 
authors handle these respective subjects in a 
thorough and scientific manner, they have em- 
phasized those principles and theories which have 
especial application to the paper industry. The 
treatment takes into account the fact that the 
students are mature but have in many instances 
no knowledge whatever of mechanical or chem- 
ical principles. The practical application of the 
subject is splendidly provided for in such typical 
chapters like those on the flow of water in pipes, 
buying electricity, metals that are of interest to 
paper makers, etc. 

Mechanically the book is typical of the care 
and quality of a McGraw-Hill publication. 


Essentials of English. 

By Henry C. Pearson and Mary F. Kirchwey. 
Cloth, octavo, 469 pages. American Book Co., 
Chicago, New York. 

This book presents a very complete course for 
the seventh and eighth grades. It is built on 
principles that have stood the test of long, suc- 
cessful use in the classroom and it introduces 
rather modestly the newer socialized recitations, 


Co., Philadelphia. 

This text, which is especially designed for high 
school and normal school use, avoids entire place 
geography and limits itself to physical and eco- 
nomic geography insofar as these affect the lives 
of individuals and of society as a whole. Re 
gional geography of the United States is taken 
in the final chapters in the spirit and style of the 
earlier sections. The book divides itself into 
seven parts: (1) physical geography, (2) agri- 
culture and agricultural products, (3) the forests 
and man, (4) animals and their relation to man, 
(5) minerals and man, (6) transportation and 
communication, (7) the regional geography of 
the United States and its possessions. 

The author has a crisp, clean cut style and he 
writes with a fluency that makes the reader for- 
get the “textbook” character of the work. He 
has a keen appreciation of the human aspects of 
geographic facts and physical conditions and he 
does not let his scientific attitude submerge his 
enthusiasm in telling of the wonders of the earth. 
And he has clearly in mind the value of geogra 
phy to the future economic lives of students as 
engaged in trade, industry, agriculture or home 
making. 

On page 34 he quotes, “The heavens declare the 
glory of God,” but on page 32 he says that the 
origin of the solar system is not known. Why 
not make the latter statement consistent with 
the former fact? 
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Making Electric Ti Equi t Reliabl 
Many important factors enter into the manufacture of a thoroughly reli 
able electric time system. ‘To make such an equipment work satisfactorily 
under laboratory tests is one problem, but to also insure its reliability under 
the varying conditions encountered in school houses makes the problem more 
difficult. 
“Standard” electric time systems have been developed from the ripe expe 
rience gained in thousands of schools. The following are some of the features 
which have made the name “Standard” synonymous with reliability and 
excellence: 
Self-cleaning contacts in master clock. 
Master clock automatically wound every minute, maintaining uniform 
drive. 
Five ply veneered backs and sides on master clock, avoiding splitting with 
consequent derangement of mechanism. 
Full automatic program clock, including automatic change from one pro- 
| gram schedule to another. 
Time element relay for giving long ring on outside gongs. 
\voidance of cleaning and lubrication of secondary clocks. 
, All magnets, bell armatures and auxiliary equipment wound properly for 
‘ common voltage to use minimum amount of current. 
Automatic charging of storage battery, directly from the master clock 
' every hour. 
Don’t experiment or take chances on this vital equipment. Insist on 
y “Standard” electric time systems for your schools. 
= Specifications, estimates and other data gladly furnished architects or 
school boards. 
5 
THE STANDARD ELECTRIC TIME COMPANY, Springfield, Mass. 
BRANCHES: 
261 Franklin Street NEW YORK 461 Market Street 1361 Monadnock Bldg. 448 Brown-Marx Bldg. 421 First Nat'l Bank Bldg. 801 8th Street, 8S. E. 
BOSTON 50 Church Street SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO BIRMINGHAM, ALA. COLUMBUS MINNEAPOLIS 
et 
sec: | ETH 
exer- 
“a Why It Pays | 
e in- 
rk is 
repa O DUYy OW 
: Secondary Clock 
f the The School Man who buys his econdary OCKS 
, and Clock System now is securing for FOR SCHOOLS 
his School an invaluable service; a Th , E : ) 
: service which cannot be estimated in h oF rome > uniform time 
gular 
ee dollars and cents. throughout t € various class 
rooms and eliminate all the con- 
- high The man who delays buying, hop- fusion and loss of time which 
— ing to secure lower prices, will un- arise from dismissing the various 
ad eco- 3 . . 
, lives doubtedly find lower prices accom- classes at different times. 
be panied by lower taxes—and he will | 
taken . . > 
of the be missing all the advantages of this | 
f into equipment in the meantime. | 
agri- 
forests La es 
) man, New Buildings should by ll 
: = means have conduit and wiring for 
hy oO . . . . . 
this equipment installed during their 
and he erection. 
er for- 
c. a pia 
ects of WV rite us poem Sonera Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks 
and he ae ee, are connected with the master 
oo clock electrically and are absolutely 
geogra- LANDIS ENGINEERING synchronous with it at all times. 
ents as 
r home & M FG. CO. | Write today for specifications and catalog 
describing Seth Thomas Secondary Clocks. 
are the 
nat the Waynesboro | SETH THOMAS CLOCK CO. 
why , | 
; ith | Established 181 3 
at Ww Pa. Factories: Thomaston, Conn. 
| NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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“== WINDOW SHADES 


“AEROLUX” Your SCHOOL This SUMMER 


Don’t let another school year open without providing your stu- 
dents with the ideal lighting and ventilating assured by these 
straight-hanging, full ventilating, beautifully finished shades. 





No drafts—no more eye strain, Shades are so durable that 
plenty of diffused light—plenty measured by years of service 
of fresh air—study becomes a_ they are the most economical 


pleasure instead of a torture. of school shades. Used in bet- 
ter-equipped schools all over 
Aerolux Ventilating Window the country. 


Send for full information 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 


2198 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 


Also makers of Aerolux Ventilating Porch Shades—for homes of every type. 

























MOTIOGRAPH 


MOTION PICTURE MACHINES 






















si * 
* Ae 


Machines Fully 
Ranging Guaranteed 
in price J for 
from one yeat 
$400.00 against 
to detect and 
$550.00 weal 
MOTIOGRAPH'S simplicity, ease of operation, perfect definition 
of picture together with its non-wear-out gears, perfect cut sprockets, 


and exceptional wearing qualities 
MAKE IT THE SCHOOLS’ FAVORITE PROJECTOR! 
Write for literature 
THE ENTERPRISE OPTICAL MFG. COMPANY 


566 W. RANDOLPH ST., 
CHICAGO, ILL. 








Telephone Systems for School- 
houses, Colleges, etc., have 
been our specialty for 
twenty-five years. 


ey . 














No. 75 


Correspondence invited from school boards and superintendents. 


S. H. COUCH CO., INC. 


NORFOLK DOWNS, MASS. 
Telephone Manufacturers 
170 Purchase Street, Boston, Mass. 


337 W. Madison St., Chicago, Il. 
Pacific Coast Agents: Sierra Electric Co., San Francisco. 


Send for catalog 1918. 








SPENCER 
MICROSCOPE 
No. 64 


with side-fine adjustment 
lever type, is 


An Ideal Instrument 
For High School Use. 


It is distinctive in that it has a 
side-fine adjustment which is 
not only fool-proof, but will not 
show lost motion because there 
are 34 threads of the screw en- 
gaged at all times, instead of 
but one, as in other makes. It 
is equipped with the best grade 
Spencer Optics, well and favor 
ably known for over 75 years, 
since the days of Charles A. 





Spencer, the pioneer micro- 


MICROSCOPE No. 64 B 
with 10X eyepiece, 16 m/m and 
4 m/m objective, double nose- 
piece, iris diaphragm. Complete 
in cabinet, $64.00. Discount to 
Schools. 


scope lens maker of America. 


CATALOG SENT 
ON REQUEST. 


SPENCER LENS CO. 


SPENCER MANUFACTURERS SPENCER 
MICROSCOPES, MICROTOMES, DELIN- 

EASCOPES, SCIENTIFIC APPARATUS. | BUFFALO 

U.S.A WU. SAF 


BUFFALO, N. Y. 
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| WATER COLORS 
| | 
and Crayonex wax colored crayons are 
| the result of four generations of effort 
‘oe “aa and study by this company with the sin- 
ashe age ° . ° 
A '° a gle object of perfecting a product suitable 
= 0 Of? v¥itmalase a for children of various ages. 
yy e \ 
al A d{ \ Owing to our unique position in the educational 
! e° , ae field, we are in a position to advise you in the 
. a? ii, 0. a proper selection of materials for children’s use. 
oo }e ° ° 
° J ole oO 
) 1 ; 
’ 
4 e db ° es 
; 1 ‘ e ' 
mn — 
ts 
PS AQO 
—. 
<n wee 
> SCHOOL LUNCHES AND LUNCHROOMS . not because of any inability to buy the food, room equipment can be purchased as easily as 
ontinue rom Page 51) » ¢ . : " ‘ j h 
| The public school was established to build up but because of right down deplorable ignorance a suit of clothes. It can be obtained in “sizes” 
the future citizens of the country—to educate in the home. If the public school is not going to fit individual requirements as easily us a 
them in ways that would make them useful to © supply this knowledge then what agency is? shirt or a pair of shoes. 
themselves and to society at large. It will be This 1s the view being generally accepted by Nobody ever worries about the purchase of a 
agreed without any argument that proper feed directors or schools large and small through- kitchen cabinet. a parlor suite or a bedroom 


out the country and the acceptance means 4  syite thinking that the deal may involve techni 


cal features that may lead to all kinds of en 


ing and knowledge of food are vital—just as 


much so as any other branch of school instruc new era not only in American education but in 


American life and well being. 


tion. But if the matter of food instruction is tanglements. Everybody knows that the matter 

to be left to the home why is it not just as rea As to the matter of installing and operating of home furnishings has been worked down to a 

sonable to leave the instruction in other lines a school lunch room school heads are learning science and that the needed articles can be pur 

to the home also? to their satisfaction—not to say delight—that chased on the open market as expeditiously and 
It has been established that children are un- this is not technical at all. It does not require safely as canned fruit, calico or thread. 


dernourished not because of any lack of food, the hiring of an expert director. School luneh Equipment houses have made this branch of 
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TWO VIEWS OF A TYPICAL KITCHEN FOR A HIGH SCHOOL CAFETERIA. 




















STEGER 


Dhe most valuable piano in the world 


te ICH vibrancy of tone is only one of many 
superiorities that distinguish the magnificent 
Steger. Musicians praise the velvety touch and FER 


fine response of the Steger. Reliability and 


Brochure. Convenient terms 





STEGER & SONS PIANO MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Steger Building, Chicago, Ill. 


Factories at Steger, Illinois 


Founded bv John V. Steger, 1879 





durability through long and steady service are 
distinctive qualities that make this the PRE- 
piano in schools, colleges, conserva- 
tories and homes. 

Send today for Steger Piano and Player Piano Style 

Steger dealers everywhere 
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If it’s a Steger— it's the finest reproducing phonograph in the world. 
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merchandising their business and have removed 
from the proposition all its worries and techni- 
ealities. A school lunch room which ean serve 
food, be the basis for instruction in food values, 
serve as a center of community entertainment 
and interest can be installed at a cost well 
within the financial limitations of any school 
and be operated in a manner that is simplicity 
itself. It can pay its way. It can easily be 
adapted to any requirements large or smal}. Th« 
whys and wherefores will be revealed in future 
articles. 

The day is not far off when practically each 
school building will include in its plans the 
equipment for kitchen and lunch rooms. The 
school lunch will be an important and assured 
branch of school work. 

America is slow in this-important particular. 
School feeding is 125 years old in Europe. It 
has received national recognition in France, 
Switzerland, Holland, England, Denmark and 
Germany. 

There no 
whether American school boards must seriously 
face the lunch problem. It is admitted gen 
erally that the movement will extend rapidly 
within the next few years. 


longer is any question about 


The problem ho 
longer is one of “Shall we have school lunches ?”’ 
It is rather “How may we best guide this move- 
ment so as to develop all its potential benefits 
and at the same time avoid possible dangers?” 

These essentials will be treated in due course. 


GROWTH OF INDIANAPOLIS HIGH 
SCHOOLS. 

The high schools of Indianapolis, along with 
the schools in other parts of the country, have 
been almost overwhelmed by the multitude of 
students asking for the privilege of entering the 
different courses. It is estimated that the aver 
age annual gain in enrollment for the past six- 





The Schoolmaster who keeps in close 
touch with his teachers promotes esprit 





SELECT-O-PHONE, 
phone, requires no operation — makes 
connections in four seconds. 


Catalogue and specifications 


SELECT-O-PHONE 





Automatic Tele- 


on request. 


1004 Eddy Street, 


Providence, R. I. 








for nine years, 455: for 
Seven 


teen years has been 303; 
five years, 553; and for three years, 775 
hundred and seventy-five pupils make a good 
sized high school, as most high schools go, a 
high school requiring a building of thirty or 
more rooms. 

A table prepared to show the high school en 
rollment for the years. 1900-01 to 1919-20 inclu 
sive, indicates that only two losses occurred, 
while gains of at least one hundred were mad 
in each case. In many cases, the gains reached 
two hundred, three hundred, and even five and 
six hundred students, with an estimated gain of 
1,230 in the year 1918-19 

The greatest item of interest is the fact that 
the high school enrollment has increased much 
more rapidly than the total school enrollment, 
showing that the standards set by society have 
been raised to include high as well as elementary 
schools. In 1900-01, the high school enrollment 
was only eight per cent, while in 1919-20 it was 
sixteen per cent of the total enrollment. 


Scholarship in the High School. 

High school authorities are frequently called 
upon to defend the finished product of the sec 
ondary school. To meet such a possible chal 
lenge, it has been the policy of the high school 
faculty at Ionia, Mich., to gather and compile a 
record of the marks made by graduates during 
the freshman year in college. 

In order that students may be better prepared 
for college, great care has been exercised in prop 
erly classifying high school students to enable 
them to meet the college entrance requirements 
During the senior year, special individual con 
sultations are granted students, and talks are 
given the senior class on the requirements of col 
lege. Letters are also sent to the parents, solicit 
ing their cooperation in order that students may 
realize the greatest benefit possible during the 
last high school year 

It has been the practice to secure the scholastic 
grades of graduates for the first semester of the 
freshman year in college, and to compare the dis 
tribution of the grades with a recognized stand 
ard. So far the study indicates that the methods 
used are worth while: 


A B C D E 
ER be wee es 7% 24% 38% 24% 74 
Crees Of 19i9......- § 39 25 3 3 
Class of 1920..... 20 $2 27 10 0 


Rock Hill, S. C. The superintendent of 
schools has recommended that the salary sched- 
ule be revised so that the maximum salary in 
the grades below the high school shall be not 
less than $1,000 and in the high school not less 
than $1,200. The superintendent pointed out that 
some of the best teachers had been lost to the 
schools because of tne low salaries paid, as it 
had been impossible to hold teachers when other 
communities offered more. 


Salaries of grade principals of Butler Dis- 
trict, Hancock County, W. Va., were increased 
$15 a month and all high school and elementary 
teachers $5 a month, 

School teachers of Altoona, Pa., who resign 
to get married or accept more lucrative offers 
from other districts will forfeit $100 to the local 
district The school board will require each 
teacher to furnish a bond of $100 for faithful 
compliance with the terms of his or her contract, 
and they must remain on the teaching corps for 
the full nine months of the school year unless 
incapacitated through illness or other disability. 
Altoona employs 300 teachers 


The students of the Maxwell Training School 
for Teachers, New York City, gave a performance 
of “Mikado” on May 26th, in the school assem- 
bly hall, for the benefit of the Maxwell Memorial 
Fund. The performance resulted in a goodly 
sum to be added to the fund to purchase a suit- 
able memorial for the school which bears Dr. 
Maxwell’s name. 

Worcester, Mass. The board has been un 
able to purchase new books, paper and other 
materials for the next school year due to a 
shortage of the supply fund. Of $40,000 appro 
priated by the Mayor for the 1921 budget, only 
$10,000 remains unexpended, while $38,000 will 
be needed for supplies. The secretary has re 
fused to enter into any contracts for supplies 
until an appropriation of at least $30,000 is as- 
sured to cover the items 
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The proper regulation of temperature and moisture in the 
school room calls first for an accurate guide. 


Many Schools and other Public Buildings are equipped with 


ILDER 


TROY, NN. 


ACCURATE THERMOMETERS 
AND 


HYGROMETERS 








Mission Oak 
1410 


Golden Oak 
1582 





Hygrometer 


THIS IS A MATTER OF HEALTH. 
BE ACCURATE. 


Write for further particulars. 


THE WILDER-PIKE THERMOMETER CO. 


TROY, N. Y., U. 8S. A. 











of heating and ventilating is 
designed and built for rural 
schools exclusively. 


It will withstand the rough 
usage given it and should last 
a life time. 


The Hero 
School 
Heater 


is not a stove—but a special 
type of heating plant which 
circulates warmed fresh air for 
the children to breathe and re- 
moves the foul air from the 
room. Complies with the State 
Laws. 





Write for booklet on heating and ventilating 


HeroFurnaceCompany 


SYCAMORE, ILL. 


























Through Ventilation 
Without Extra Cost 
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ss" —™COAA':sOqHeatterr 
ad Vdetiiaeos IN ONE 


Install the school heater which not only 
heats but ventilates! 


Foul schoolroom atmosphere laden 
With impurities is replaced by tresh, pure, 
out-door air heated to a comfortable 
temperature with 


THE WATERBURY 


Heating and 


Ventilating System 


It costs less than half the price of a basement fu 
nace. No school can afford to be without this 
provision tor the children’s comfort and health 


For both permanent and portable school houses. 
Saves floor space. Easy to install. 


Write at once for catalog and prices. 


The Waterman-Waterbury Co., 


1121 Jackson St. N. E., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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“STEINERBUS” 


For Efficient And Economical Transportation 

















“Steinerbus” bodies are correct in design, durable in construction and are 
the most logical for efficient and economical transportation. They are 
custom made and can be built to meet every requirement. Furnished with 
either rear or side doors, or both, as desired. 


The “Steinerbus” 


body illustrated, is 17 feet long and 73 inches wide, has 
two aisles 


and three long seats which can easily accommodate 45 children. 
he large capacity of “Steinerbus” bodies is one of their big features in 
addition to being well built and dependable, insuring long service. 


Write us for particulars. Prompt deliveries guaranteed. 


JOS. J. STEINER COMPANY 


TRENTON, NEW JERSEY 


PKK ULC 
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STEEL FLAG POLES 















THAT ARE 
made of galvanized high carbon steel tubing 
and built to last a life time. The lower half is 
reinforced with concrete and the pole is set in 
a socket which makes it always removable. 
Poles range from 20 to 60 feet in height (above 
ground). 


Ped | 


no SWINGS 


TIS 


YM, yy WMI, Wn yi; uN 


roy Safe 





20 FOOT 
POLE 


"Garabt 


‘This is the ideal apparatus for the school play 


Your nearest =e ° 2 P 
supply dealer ground. Eight supports of 2 inch galvanized 


will quote Steel tubing, each reinforced with concrete, 


prices,or write make this equipment absolutely safe even 
= og Fold- under hardest kind of usage. Easily set up by 
er >. - 


the janitor. 
Factories: West Orange, N. J., and Milwaukee, Wis. 


NEWARK STEEL POST CO. 


WEST ORANGE, N. J. 














Common Sense in School | 
Supervision 








Charles A. Wagner 
Superintendent of Schools 
Chester, Pa. 


Common Sense in School Supervision, by Charles A. 
Wagener, is a most complete and specific treatise cover- 
ing the subject of school supervision in its entirety. 
Emphasis is laid on the words “common sense,” the 
pivotal idea around which the entire book is built. 
The work is based on, and is the result of over thirty 
years of practical supervisory experience, including 
classroom experience, routine supervision, conferences 
of teachers and supervisors; conferences of super- 
visors and superintendents; public lectures and pri- 
vate discussions of the principles of supervision. No 
conflict between the point of view of the teacher and 
supervisor is recognized. Supervision is a very vital 
phase of school work and the author fearlessly ap- 
proaches the problem from the angle of the supervisor 
and teacher alike. Every supervisory practice recom- 
mended has been tried and thoroughly tested in actual 
service and found productive of absolute satisfaction. 


eee 


Cloth, 204 pages—Price $1.30, net 


The Bruce Publishing Company 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 














The Problem of Safe and 
Sanitary Heating and 
Ventilation of School 
Wagons is Solved. 








THE MILLER VEHICLE HEATER Does the Work 


Phe above cut shows the Miller Vehicle Heater in use on a modern school 
wagon under actual winter conditions. 

No stove to overturn, no gas or oil to explode, no smoke or poisonous gas to 
endure. Simply a hot air register in the floor flooding the whole inside of the wagon 
with warm, pure air drawn from outside. 

Disease is now sweeping over the country endangering the lives of young and old 
alike. The epidemic of Spanish Influenza finds an inviting field for its deadly work in 
crowds, in damp, cold atmosphere, in poor ventilation. 

The Miller Vehicle Heater,like mingled sunshine and fresh air, dispels dampness 
and disease, affords warmth and comfort, and renders safe and sanitary the journey 
to and from school. 

Every parent has a moral right to demand and it is the sacred duty of school 
officers to supply Miller Vehicle Heaters for school wagons. 

We manufacture and sell Heaters only and sell to wagon manufacturers, dealers 
and school authorities. 


Send for Prices. 


MILLER VEHICLE HEATER CO. 


Crawfordsville, Ind., U.S. A. 














EUREKA CORK-FELT 


BULLETIN BOARDS 


AND TACKING SPACES 


FOR SCHOOL USE 
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STRONGEST SPECIAL 
BULLETIN ay QUOTA- 
BOARD of TIONS 
—- os lh FOR 
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FRAMED OR UNFRAMED PANELS 


of any size ready to put in place 


PRICES AND SAMPLES UPON REQUEST. 


PADDOCK CORK COMPANY 


1209-17 De Kalb Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


MAKERS OF THE UNUSUAL IN CORK 
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sour or deteriorate. 


for 


School Use 
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Don’t Waste Good Money on an Inferior Paste 


“Gluey” is good to the last drop because it won’t 
The use of the finest in- 
gredients imported from Asia, the West Indies, 
Australia and Cuba and scrupulous care in man- 
ufacturing has made “Gluey” the perfect paste. 


The Perfect Paste 


“GLUEY” 
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a pleasure. 





Schools Everywhere 
are Specifying our 
Commercial “GLUEY” Paste 


Gluey is the clean and convenient paste for all 
school purposes. 
because of its smooth, creamy consistency and 
flexibility it can be applied evenly and quickly. 
The delicate fragrance of its odor makes pasting 


Economy—Efficiency—Sureness 


Our large output enables us to quote unusually low 
prices. “Gluey” is packed in attractive gallon stone jars, 
economy self-sealing glass jars, in friction-top tin cans 
and pails, and handy tubes. We are ready to supply your 
needs regardless of quantity. 


Specify “Gluey” and solve 
Your Pasting Problems 


THECOMMERCIAL PASTECO. 


5C4-520 Buttles Avenue 


Manufacturers of the largest line of Adhesives in the United States 


It dries fast, sticks tight and 


COLUMBUS, OHIO 


tii AAA AANA 
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SCHOOL REVENUES. 
(Concluded from Page 41) 
is no wonderful specific for the very old malady 
of shiftlessness in publie financing and official 
short-comings. As with Kipling 
“The simple song I sing 
Does not deal with anything 
New or never said before 
As it was in the beginning 
Is today ofticial sinning, 
And shall be, forevermore.” 

We should not entirely ignore old methods 
until new and successful ones are established, 
and our steps onward in taxation reform will 
be beset with many delays and defeats before a 
permanent, high plane is reached. Sum- 
marizing briefly, these considerations are sub- 
mitted : 

1. Study all the present legalized sources of 
revenue, and through organized, effective civic 
channels aim for the best, broadest results under 
present conditions and laws. 

2. Cooperate promptly and generously with 
all efforts of recognized national leaders, leagues 
and associations, who are experts drawn to- 
gether by high purpose and common interests to 
improve and equalize taxation burdens and in- 
sure increased revenues. Use effectively their 
ammunition of facts and conclusions. 

3. Retain all state sources now contributing 
and expand as soon as feasible, to a three-fold 
basis, of general property, personal income, and 
a fixed business tax, along the general lines 
herein suggested. 

4. Provide that state funds be derived, as 
far as possible, from income, business, and 
other available indirect taxes, rather than from 
any additional general state-wide property tax. 

5. All federal and state aid should be ap- 


portioned to the local units on approved com 
bination plans, so as to help the weak communi 
ties, offer inducements for approved special ef 
fort and service ot acknowledged merit and 
benefit to the commonwealth. 

6. Whenever possible, the entire general 
property tax to be devoted to the combined local 
taxing units, the school district as a separate, 
corporate entity having the same taxation basis 
as the territory embraced is subject to for 
county, city and other local purposes. 

7. Meet the hindrance of inadequate reve 
nues with a determined effort to offset it by in 
creased efficiency of administration. 

Possibly when we survey this entire question 
of school revenues in all its connections, we 
may conclude after all that instead of being a 
bugaboo of a crisis, it is merely a process. We 


On 10-10-Bas/s 363814 Children "10. ~*53.638 40.4 
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are passing through a process of adjustment, 


of universal financial disturbance; values and 
costs shifting in an uncertain manner, but gen- 
erally downward and towards normaley. Mean- 
while, we are attempting to press onward and 
maintain our schools on the advanced standard 
acquired during the years of growth and ex- 
pansion, and on a liberal war-time basis. Many 
will insist that present conditions demand 
strictest economy and the greatest efficiency, 
and that retrenchment is the necessary process, 
and that the way to retrench is to retrenci. 
Hence, with such a sentiment generally domi- 
nating the publie mind, and while eagerly 
seeking to uphold the progress of the schools, 
we should realize the necessity and our oppor 
tunities for accomplishing everything possible 
in an effective way with present resources. 


Shaded section illustrating income from the state 
permanent school fund, which is all used under any 
conditions, and remains fixed. The school code pro- 
vides for the levying of a statewide tax sufficient to 
pay a certain amount per child—at present $20—after 
deducting estimated receipts or earnings of permanent 
fund. The first figure shows that under the $10 per 
child distribution it was only necessary to raise 57 
per cent of the $10 by taxation, 42 per cent coming 
from the earnings of the permanent fund. On the $20 
basis, the permanent fund and its earnings remaining 
as before, it was necessary to more than double the 


On 20-10 Basis- 3638/4 Children x*20 ="7276,260,22 *mount, raised by taxation, bringing the percentage 


gained from this source to over 78 of the total. Simi- 
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permanent fund becomes com- 
providing nearly 90 per cent of the total. 
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EFFECT OF THE PROPOSED DISTRIBUTION OF SCHOOL FUNDS IN THE STATE OF WASHINGTON. 
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SHADE gives years of 
satisfying service and is 
therefore the 
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WHITCOMB & BOYCE 


230 South Wells Street, CHICAGO 
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OUR NEW SHADE FOLDER IS 
NOW READY. WRITE FOR IT. 
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WASTE IN EDUCATION 
(Concluded from Page 35) 

to 

must be 


ble for the 
attendance 


Our 
vigilant than 


ignorant remain ignorant. 


otticers more 
They must have a 


We will not long be willing to see one- 


they have been in the past. 
“boss.” 
fourth of our school expenditures wasted, there- 
eurtailing the 
We 


to attend school 


by education of our children by 


two years. will not long permit children 


and allow them to do so 
intermittently. Our 
take half a 


tendance laws based on the 


yet 
revised. It 
but at- 
of the child 
will supersede those which now look so much to 
the interest of the the the mer- 
and the manufacturer. day 
shall reflect with disdain on our lop-sided com- 


laws will be 


may century or longer, 


welfare 
farmer, miner, 
chant, Some we 
pulsory attendance laws which were shown re- 
cently in the ScHoor JOURNAL’ to be 
only 54 per cent efficient as measured by four- 
teen standard criteria. 
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We can ill afford to permit absence from 
school in the lower grades, thereby cultivating 


bad habits in our boys and girls,—habits from 
which they may never recover and which may 
seriously handicap them through their subse- 
We 
of the first grade, 


quent school career. can no longer “wink 


involving 
as it does four million little children who are 


at the overweight” 


going to school only about one-half of the year 
after 
in trying so master the rudiments of the Enghish 


and struggling unsuccessfully year year 


language. The schools can not long continue 
to “assassinate” and banish by dégrees 66 per 
cent of its children by the time they should 


enter high school, 85 per cent of them by the 


time they should complete high school course, 
and 97 per cent of them by the time they should 
have completed a college course. The murderous 


iDecember, 1919, page 39, February, 1920, page 41. 


hand of education must be 
direful 
exists for all the 
its duty 
highest and best type of education that he is 


tion 


capable of receiving. given by the State Department of [ducation, 
REORGANIZING FOR SEMI-ANNUAL and administered in exactly the same way as 
PROMOTIONS the high school examinations. In these exami 
, . vo 49 ° } . . 
ra (Concluded from Page 42) _ nations nearly 90 per cent of the pupils of the 
lable III showing percentage of pupils nor in pal : 
‘ 6B, 7B, and 8B grades were successful in the 
mal, under age, and over age In each grade be . ney 
, ‘rib January examinations. <A percentag ich is 
fore and after reorganization. 1e 1 ” 
pa . [ : oe ae : favorable comparable to the results usually ob 
lable IV shows the location of the individual 
* ae ; tained in these examinations. 
pupils in the various grades after reorganiza- Py ; ; _ 
° - ; >» In addition to the examinat ind teacners 
tion and Fig. 2 shows the last half of Table ITI 
. marks, all classes from the fourth grade up 
graphically. ’ mn 
m.. ‘ ‘ ; were checked up by use of standard tests. he 
The promotions in January were made, in 
. results of these tests show that th: bs classes 
the lower grades, in the regular way; namely : , 
‘ ; : were able to do the work of the year in half 
on the basis examinations by the teacher, ; 
io . time, and in some cases in less than half time. 
and the teacher’s judgment. In grade 1B, the ; ‘ , 
oer + aad : For example the Courtis arithmetic tests were 
upper half of the first grade, of 39 pupils, , Dp ; : 
; oa - given to the 6B grade about the middle of De 
were promoted, and nine failed. In the case of nn ' ve 
: ‘ : cember. The class score on the addition teat 
these nine, however, five had been absent over tg a2 
60 + of the ti F rade 2B of 36. 8 9.5 problems attempted with an accuracy 
) yer cent o ie time, from grade 2b ot vb eer: : vars ‘ , 
I wa of (5.6 per cent. The class was informed that 


of such 


deeds. 


children and 


GENERAL OFFICES AND FACTORY 
0p? CHICAGO 
stayed in the execu- the 3B grade nineteen pupils were promoted 
Public education and four failed. In grade 4B, 26 pupils out of 
it has not done 27 were promoted. Five B had one failure, 
child the and 6B had one. The sixth, seventh and eighth 
grades have Regents Preliminary examinations 


until it has given to every 


pupils 34 were promoted and the other 


two had 


it was behind standard, and a graph 
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been absent nearly 60 per cent of the time. In , Ape 
showing its position with respect to the Courtis 

standards. A set of Courtis drill cards was 
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BOKER SOLID STEEL acs 
MADE OF 
All Wool Double Warp Two Ply Cotton 
Bunting Bunting 
\ Scissor is no more reliable than the mate 
rials of which it is made, the experts employed THE FLAGS THAT GIVE SERVICE 
to make it, and the organization behind its 
production. SOLD BY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
Boker’s Scissors are hand forged from Cruc1 Manufactured only by 
ble Carbon Steel. The most exacting care is 
given to hardening, grinding and perfect ad 
justment. 
We manufacture a most complete 
assortment of styles and sizes. s 
BOKER CUTLERY & HDWE. CO., INC. Largest Flag House in the World 
Pactory—Hilten, N. J. 99-101 FULTON STREET 
General Offices—101-103 Duane St., New York City. 
“— a Ie ’ 
moted a ° a 
ut Ol a " 
ite | eanliness’ : 
* 0 & 
ignth ae OQ) 
ations @ Implant the instinct of cleanliness in the minds of your §& 
hee ® pupils through the clean and sanitary conditions of your §& 
al r @ school building. * Standard for Forty-five Years 
ali oO cs 
of the ¥ C) ee 
the | Your Janitor © | Necessities of the Modern School 
| Q ° ° ‘ , 
7 with the aid of Robertson’s Quality Cleaning Products 
. | ray 8 « PARTITIONS 
chal : can easily keep your school in a thoroughly clean and a : 
de a & sanitary condition at all times, at a minimum of cost and 6 Folding and Rolling 
—_ 1% I effort a “One room into many—many into One” 
| : a * Made to harmonize with interior design. Simple in 
‘ pe a Robertson’s Products = operation; durable. Unqualified approval by School 
im Dt _ : 0 authorities everywhere. 
f time. a include a product for every cleaning purpose. a Slusbhiiic Wiediinaks ; 
is were 0 ygienic Wardrobes 
of De- ® - Z , eI Rolling and Disappearing Fronts; with or without 
on test ZEAUs tT eH SS 0 teachers’ closets and blackboard surfaces. In space ‘ 
Yt ° 
ouracy ZA )] economy,convenience and health,an absolute neces- 
ed that q DIAMOND BRAND J-> ‘ sity in the modern school. 
‘ : a Za * . . 
s-made : lh yi al a Venetian Blinds 
( ourts * Oo TI ] | Ue f ad . } ] 
‘ds was 0 Disinfectants, Liquid Soaps, Soap Pow a -— Oey er r er vas absolute and perfect 
out the s ders, Scouring Powders, Paper Towels, a control over light and air. 
| : Toilet Paper, Mops, Brushes, Liquid a . P : . 
to this | # foam Eilenmnnaia Maan Wades “ Diffuselite Paint and Fixtures 
ap: Soap Dispensers, Paper Towel Holders, @ . 
re this Re qe etc., etc. Get our prices. a Correct natural and artificial lighting for classrooms. 
. ‘ or 118 rade-Mark - r . 
vith an Catalog on Request. s Over 38,000 of the best American Schools and public insti- 
: a . tutions give daily proof of the merit and necessity of these 
e, T e W lso ) oduct ° Whe =ve sed forever i dis “ bl . 
“ = THEO. B. ROBERTSON PRODUCTS CO., INC. p ilson pr s emi rever indispensa . 
Both of Member, National School Supply Association O Mlastrated beoktete om request 
saunil 700-704 W. Division Street CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 2 THE J. G.WILSON CORPORATION 
dard m REPRESENTATIVES : a 8 WEST 40TH STREET » NEW YORK 
er Ee yey B OFFICES IN THE PRINCIPAL CITIES 
made a Albuquerque, New Mexico 
ses mores 0 
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GREY BLACK BOARDS 
AND BRIGHT COLORS 


Fy OLLAND's favorite flower is the tulip. In 
a land of grey skies and subdued land- 
scapes, it helps to supply the brilliant color 
note for which the inhabitants hunger. 


The average class room, with its dull black- 
board, lacks color stimulus,—and we know how 
youngsters love color instinctively. 


A box of our LECTURERS’ CRAYONS, with 


its bright assortment, should be part of every 
teacher’s equipment to supplement work with 
white chalk on the blackboard. 


Superintendents and principals will be 
interested in our brochure on black- 
board drawing. Our catalogue, too, will 
be helpful in making selections. Write to 


BINNEY & SMITH CO. 


81-83 Fulton Street, New York City 


MAKERS OF 


Gold Medal Crayons 
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ART 


AND PERFECT REPRODUCTION 


PREMIER 


ENGRAVING COMPANY 
DESIGNERS ENGRAVERS 
MILWAUKEE WISCONSIN 
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Gets all the 
Chalk Dust 


Without Fuss 


sesneeroonns 








No. 2 Haynes 
Black board 
Eraser Cleaner 


Complete, with Bag, as shown, 
| ready to attach to electric socket 


i hie... .ealee 





The “Haynes” is a simple little machine for cleaning Black- 

board Erasers, which it does in a most thorough and effec- 

tive manner, eliminating all the disagreeable, dusty features 

of the old method of cleaning. No dust in the school room, 

or in the lungs or clothes of the pupils; no wear or tear on 

the Erasers, therefore Erasers cleaned the “Haynes Way" 

last longer and erase better, because “No Dust Remains 

When They're Cleaned With the Haynes,” while the cleaning 

is done in one-tenth the time, without the usual fuss and 

Muss. For Sale by all Leading Jobbers. 

National Wood Renovating Company 
EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURERS 
Also Sole Owners and Manufacturers, “‘Casmire Process” 
1424-26 Walnut St., Kansas City. Mo. 
Branches :—Indianapolis, Oakland, Calif. Warehouse :—New York. 
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N AT | O N A DUSTLESS 


CRAYONS 
CRAYONS OF CHARACTER 


When National 














( 


made 
crayon and apply it to a writing surface 
you are at once conscious of the ease 
with which it glides along. 


you finger a 


National Crayons are free from grit and write perfectly. 





= Being dustless makes NATIONAL the ideal crayon for 

= the classroom. 

= Specify NATIONAL DUSTLESS CRAYONS through 

= your supply dealers. 

5 

= 

c 

3 

= THE NATIONAL CRAYON CO. 

' WEST CHESTER, PA. 
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eed—Accuracy—Durability 


In these essential features that make 
for the best in typewriting the 


UNDERWOOD 


IS: 


SUPREME 


Proved by all international records 
since annual contests were inaugurated 


Underwood Typewriter Company (Inc.) 


Underwood Building 
New York City 
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SCHOOL LAW NOTES 

(Concluded from Page 78) 
the board of supervisors to levy an extra tax on 
the part of the consolidated district formerly 
constituting a separate district for the benefit of 
one of the schools.—Thames v. Board of Super- 
visors of Simpson County, 87 So. 126, Miss. 

The Illinois laws of 1915, p. 644, limiting the 
amount of levy and the laws of 1919, pp. 852, 856, 
increasing the limit, and fixing the aggregate 
levy for education and building purposes, did not 
repeal the laws for 1913, p. 585, 4189, under 
which, by virtue of an election pursuant thereto, 
an additional school tax within the limitation 
finally fixed was to be levied annually thereafter, 
and hence another election to authorize the levy 
was not required by reason of the acts of 1919, 
which amended the act of 1913.—-People v. Payne, 
129 N. E. 850, Il. 

A special school tax based on certificates of 
levy of boards of education of community high 
school districts, made subsequent to the first. 
Tuesday in August, is held void under the Illinois 
school law, § 91, 190, and the revenue law, {§ 135, 
though districts were organized subsecuent to 
such date, making it impossible for school boards 
to make certificates before such date, and not- 
withstanding section 191, providing that no tax 
shall be considered illegal on account of irregu- 
larities or informalities not affecting the sub- 
stantial justice of the tax itself——People v. 
Wabash Ry. Co., 129 N. E. 823, Ill. 

The failure of a board of education of a com- 
munity high school district to make a certificate 
for a levy of taxes prior to the first Tuesday in 
August, is held to invalidate a tax levied on such 
a certificate, though the district was organized 
subsequent to such time, notwithstanding the 
Illinois school law, §190, providing that the 
school board’s failure to file the certificate in the 
time required shall not vitiate the assessment; 
such a statute not applying to time of making 
levy.—People v. Wabash Ry. Co., 129 N. E. 826, 
Ill. 

A petition in a suit to compel the boards of 
education and city council to levy taxes for the 
support of colored schools is demurrable, where 
it does not allege that the general council has 


ee res mm 





failed or refused to comply with the resolution 
of the board of education.—City of Pineville v. 
Moore, 227 S. W. 477, Ky. 


Teachers. 

That discharge of school superintendent was a 
breach of the superintendent’s contract of em- 
ployment did not justify the superintendent in 
refusing to surrender possession of the property 
and affairs of the school district to directors of 
the school district, his remedy being an action 
at law for breach of contract.—Gardner v. Goss, 
227 S. W. 26, Ark. 

Pupils. 

The Tennessee public acts of 1913, c. 9, as 
amended by the public acts of 1919, c. 143, pro- 
viding that a parent, guardian, or other person 
having control of a child between the “ages of 7 
and 16 years, inclusive,” shall cause such child 
to attend school, requires that a child of 16 years 
and 6 months be sent to school.—Covell v. State, 
227 S. W. 41, Tenn: 

A truant officer appointed by the county super- 
intendent of schools was legally appointed as 
such, though the board of county commissioners 
had not fixed the amount of her compensation. 
Quernheim vy. Asselmeier, 129 N. E. 828, Ill. 

The acts of the Iowa 38th general assembly, 
c. 198, forbidding the use of any but the English 
language, in teaching secular subjects to pupils 
under the eighth grade in public and private 
schools is held a proper and reasonable exercise 
of the police power of the state.—State v. Bar- 
tels, 181 N. W. 508, Ia. 

The teaching of reading in the German lan- 
guage to children in a parochial school below 
the eighth grade by use of German textbooks of 
a secular rather than of a religious character is 
held a violation of the acts of the Iowa 38th 
general assembly, c. 198, § 1, prohibiting the use 
of any but the English language in teaching 
secular subjects to pupils below the eighth grade 
in private as well ds public schools, though the 
parents of such pupils are unable to speak Eng- 
lish, and desired that the children be taught to 
read the German language in order that they 
may be given religious instruction at church and 
in the home.—State v. Bartels, 181, N. W. 508, Ia. 


INCREASED MUNICIPAL INDEBTEDNESS 
(Concluded from Page 61) 
can sell at a profit the bonds purchased by him, 
will this advance last and present values be 
maintained. The question then arises what is 
apt to happen when the demand for niunicipal 
bonds by investors purchasing because of tax 
exemption will have been supplied, or will lessen. 

It seems not unreasonable to expect a lessened 
desire or ability on the part of such investors to 
absorb bonds for two reasons—one—because of 
the amounts heretofore invested by them—the 
other—because of reduced income on profits by 
reason of business depression and reduction or 
suspension of dividends and failure to pay in- 
terest on bond issues, such as has happened in a 
number of city traction bonds and in industrial 
issues. 

In view of the uncertainty of conditions and 
in order to be prepared to meet demands for an 
emergency—if such arises—by reason of increas- 
ing unemployment of wage-earners, the gross of 
savings banks depositors, the institution I have 
the honor to serve has concluded as a measure of 
precaution and conservation to confine its present 
investments largely to Liberty bonds, U. S. Certi- 
ficates of Indebtedness, New York City Revenue 
Bonds and municipal bonds maturing in one to 
five years. All of them pay better returns than 
long time municipal bonds and are readily mar- 
ketable—at small losses—if any. 

In addition we invest what we consider a fair 
proportion of our increase in deposits in loans 
on bonds and mortgage and in bankers’ accept- 
ances. We hold that it is better to act on the 
maxim “safety first” than to tie up our funds 
for long periods in municipal bonds. 


We have to bear in mind that immense issues 
of municipal bonds are pending—New York City 
alone—as our comptroller has stated—some $260,- 
000,000. We cannot ignore the recent experience 
of New York City, when for an issue of over 
forty million dollars of Revenue bonds bids were 
received for but $26,000,000. It was then that 
our savings banks came to the rescue and by 
their prompt action relieved our metropolis in 
its apparent inability to find a market for its 
bonds. 
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: in acation : 
It's actually a better Waste Basket s ur S nh } 
, « L) 
after 5 years use : 
Honestly, there doesn’t appear to be any es “ap the desks in your 7 
wear-out to these Vul-Cot Waste Baskets. g schools with U. S. Inkwells 0 
We know of places where they have been in = —the most appropriate, <ctniateneenencnnrnmnet . 
constant use for twenty years. : , * 
4: . @ substantial and satisfactory s 
They are as light as willow, yet have solid ® inkwell for school use. a 

sides and bottom, so that torn-up papers and 
bits of odds and ends can’t fall through and a Pat. Dee. 12, 05. Pat. Jan. 19, "06 . 
litter up the floor. ba a 
ad » 
¥ CO) 
VUL-COT Waste Baskets : U. S. INKWELLS 
Guaranteed 5 years a a 
And it’s a fact that there are more Vul-Cot ® have no hinges to break or 
Baskets used in schools than all other makes & corks to lose. They are neat & 
of baskets combined. € in appearance, non-break- . 
See that your next order af able, non-evaporating, dust- . 
\ calls for Vul-Cot Baskets. e oroof, easy to keep clean, op- . 
American Vulcanized Fibre Company 2 ae ey. se Ot 
Equitable Building perfectly over the various 
Wilmington Delaware s size holes in desks. « 
Canadian Distributors e ” 
A. R. MacDougall Co., Ltd., a Let us send ycu a U. S. Ink- . 
468 King Street, West, a well for examination. We 

Toronto, Canada. want you to see the mechan- « 
sd ical construction of the U. S. ° 
—_—— Lad Inkwell and to learn why it * 
rs we meets with such universal g 
6 approval. ‘ 
O. . 
= Pat. Nov. 14, ’11. 77 

ae 
a U. S. Inkwell Company, Inc. # 
7 MANUFACTURERS 7 
™ DES MOINES iowa § 
* 
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STARCH and MIRICK 
’ BOOKS. ONE, TWO, AND THREE 
Although but just published, this speller has met with an 
enthusiastic reception in all sections of the country. 
THE TEST AND STUDY SPELLER does just what the title 
suggests—tests to determine what words the pupil cannot spell, 
and then provides supervised study of those words which present 
difficulties. 
Word list based on a combination of the best known 
vocabulary tabulations. 
Words distributed in those grades where they are 
most frequently used. 
Charming dictation lessons; interesting word study 
and dictionary study. 


school? 


PLLA LLL PLLC LLUOLGELLALLLLLGeLLLLLLG LLC LPR Cec 0020 


Send for information about this new series at once 


SILVER, BURDETT & COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
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Why don’t you purchase the best goods for your 
Our revolving blackboards and roll black- 
boards have been in constant use in all the Public 
Schools in New York, and the principal cities for 
thirty-six years, which is a sufficient guarantee. 
for our illustrated catalog and discount sheet and com- 
pare prices with other manufacturers. 


N. Y. Silicate Book Slate Co. 


20-22-24 Vesey Street 


SILICATE VENEER PLATE 


BLACK BOARD 





Send 


NEW YORK 
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Our municipalities will have to meet the com- 
petition for our money, for which not alone ou” 
industries but the whole world is bidding. 

At the recent Second National Conference of 
Mutual Savings Banks in Philadelphia, attended 
by more than 400 representatives of savings 
banks from all parts of the United States, from 
the East to the West as far as the State of Wash- 
ington—speakers laid stress on the principle that 
holders of railroad bonds and, as such, trustees 
of savings banks, have not alone the right but 
the duty to inquire into the management of rail- 
roads in whose bonds their institutions have in 
vested funds, and to take steps to safeguard these 
investments when their safety appears to be in 
jeopardy. 

Heretofore bondholders have been ignored by 
railroad executives—they had no voice—until the 
appointment of -a receiver—when with other 
creditors they had to seek the protection of the 
courts. This, genetlemen, is a condition of the 
past. A new light has dawned. Through the 


activities of the National Association of Railroad 
Security Holders—of which many of us are, and 
of which all of us ought to be, members—we have 
made ourselves heard. And the executives of our 
railroads have heard and must heed us, whether 
it be to their liking or not. 

I say this, because what applies to the rail 
roads should apply with equal force to our muni 
cipalities of which the savings banks are large, 
if not the largest creditors. If and when we 
know of incompetence, extravagance, wasteful 
nes&S and corruption in the administration of our 
municipalities, which result in increased bur 
dens of taxation and of bond issues, we have the 
right and duty to make ourselves heard not alone 
as citizens but as trustees of our institutions. 

Until Mr. Warfield took the leadership on be 
half of owners of railroad securities—bondholders 
had little or no consideration on the part of 
railroad managers or manipulators. 

Do not let us be afraid of the word “politics” 
We, as bondholders, of municipalities, represent 


ing, enjoying and meriting the confidence of mil 
lions of our depositors, can, if we choose, 
through our association, do a great deal to better 
conditions in the financial affairs of our muni- 
cipalities. But we must have the courage of our 
conviction. Our association cannot engage, in 
what, contemptuously, is termed politics. 

When through our association we call atten- 
tion to what we conclude willful mismanagement 
of our municipalities when millions of our de 
positors learn of our attitude—you may rest 
assured that corrupt or incompetent officials or 
political organizations will take notice. 

Thus we may become a factor in securing muni- 
cipal administration on a sound and efficient 
business basis and prevent a constant increase 
in municipal indebtedness resulting in unwar 
ranted and unwise new issues of bonds—which— 
if not stopped—is bound to reflect adversely the 
value of our municipal bond holdings and the 
credit of our municipalities, 
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: 2 = Practical Economy 
* 2 = School Superintendents and Boards 
* 2 = should take these things into consid- 
= = eration when purchasing school 
al 2 Eberhard Faber School Boxes = room sauna: 
i = - 7 _ = ‘rm e ’ 
. = Made in OV ER = The Dan-Dee line of waste baskets 
2 = twenty attractive styles. s are made in many attractive styles 
e 2 We have just edited a very complete folde1 = and colors. The finishes are baked 
. 2 ditath’ i, Gohan Wbaibamhie a Ag ga = on in electric ovens and may be 
% 5 See : rt 7 ' us 2 a ~~ our varied line o 2 washed frequently without impair- 
= 2 articies used-.in the schools = ing their beauty. 
a 2 Pencils Erasers = Made of 26 gauge cold-rolled steel 
e = Penholders Rubber Bands = and electrically welded, they are fire- 
= inte a, ~ = preof and practically in- 
. 2 his circular is of particular value to educa- = eee ’ 
= pone ae pss: icone ify = destructible — the most 
® 2 tors and school supet intende nts. 1 you have not = economical equipment you 
+ = received this circular as yet it will pay you to 3 can buy. 
« = send for one as well as our new revised school = 
« a price list. = Special Discounts to 
. = Address us = Educational Institutions 
5 EBERHARD FABER = 
« = Educational Dept., = Write for our catalog with 
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s = Brooklyn, New York = institutions. Learn how you 
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a = ‘ ° . > = modern sanitary furnishings 
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Common Sense ‘ 
“ 
Inkwells 
with large opening for pen. Ex- 
perience has proved that no ink- 
well is perfectly air tight except 
one with a cork. Made in three What pencil are 
sizes to fit holes 1%, 134, 1%- ‘ . 
: : - rine 
inch. We furnish corks with you thinking of 
Hard Rubber Caps, Plain Corks using’ next term in 
or Rubber Corks. , 
the Primar 
All Orders Filled Promptly on these Inkwells. G 1 ) y 
rades’ 
a Self Closing Inkwell 
val S ClisS Look at the lead 
hoose, ° ’ 
better of Dixon’s “BE- 
muni- } , 99 
of our A perfect inkwell for school GINNERS b e - 
ge, in desks. Made of glass with a , . as - 
whe. fore deciding. = 
atten- nickel zinc top. Always closed = 
ont and practically air tight and - 
oe = dust proof. x 
rest P Sample free on request 7 
als or Write for Circular, Prices, and Samples. sso 
Z 
muni- 4 
ficient . 
crease a 
inwar- ° x . re 
hich— x Joseph Dixon Crucible Co. Be 
vm | | SQUIRES INKWELL GO. tons. 9p SERERY CY, # 
713 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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If In Doubt 


consult the School 
Authorities of Buf- 
falo, Jersey City, 
Memphis, San Fran- 
cisco, Winnipeg, 
Rochester and a hundred 
other cities we could 
name if space permitted 
and learn what they 
think of American 
Woodworking Machinery for Manual Training Work. 


Every School Board should have our catalog on file. 
Let us send you a copy. 


American Wood Working Machinery Co. 


591 Lyell Avenue, Rochester, N. Y. 





Soiled Desks Are Not Spoiled Desks 


It is not necessary to buy new desks every few years just because the 
tops are scratched, and the 
varnish partly worn off. Natu- 
rally this makes the desk poor 
in appearance. An Automatic 
Electric Surfacing Machine, 
however, will quickly make 
the desks like new. The little 
Electric Machine rapidly and 
cheaply resurfaces your old 
desks, making them like new. 

By using a coarse sandpaper 
first the old varnish is quickly 
removed, and by finishing with 
a fine grade the surface is 
made smooth and attractive. 
Free trial offer. Ask about it. 


WAYVELL CHAPPELL & CO. 


Dept. F, 414 W. Grand Ave. Telephone Superior 6864 
CHICAGO, ILL. 




















2 OF THE 15 VARIETIES 


Write for Prices, Catalog and Free Sample 


OLIVER C. STEELE MFG. CO. 


SPICELAND, IND. 





STEELE’S 
DUCK 
SHADES 








Common Sense in School Supervision 


By CHARLES A. WAGNER 
Superintendent of Schools, Chester, Pa. 


A most complete and specific treatise covering the 
subject of school supervision in its entirety. The 
work is based on thirty (30) years of practical super- 
visory experience, including classroom experience, 
routine supervis.on, conferences of teachers and su- 
pervisors; conferences of supervisors and superin- 
tendents; public lectures and private discussions of 
tke principles of supervision. Every supervisory prac- 
tice recommended has been tried and thoroughly 
tested in actual service and found productive of abso- 
lute satisfaction. 


Cloth, 204 pages—Price, $1.30, net. 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY 
207 MONTGOMERY BUILDING MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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The ARMSTRONG SECTIONA:x SCHOOL BUILDINGS sa.-e complete in every 
detail, having double floors, double side walls and ceilings. With every modern con- 
venience makes them the best Portable School Buildings on the market today. With 
the perfect lighting and ventilation, they are without equal. Our buildings can be 
taken down and moved to another location without mutilating in the least any of 

parts. We can proveit. If you write us what you desire, we will send you 
full detaila. We are specialists in Sectional School construction. 


THE ARMSTRONG COMPANY, P. O., 401, ITHACA, NEW YORK 
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Bossert Schools 


=" Are Warm in Winter and Cool in Summer 


We are equipped to furnish any size building on short 
notice. Prices of same depend on requirements and State 
Laws—but in every case are the lowest for quality of material 
supplied Remember, this is not a cut lumber proposition, 
and the cost of erecting is a very small item. While not essen- 
tial, as any unskilled labor can do it, we will, if you desire, 
arrange to erect all buildings. Buildings can be taken down 
and re-erected any number of times without marring a single 
feature. 


We have made portable school houses for other people for over 25 years. Now 
you can buy Bossert School Houses with all our new patents and improvements direct 
from us and save money for your school board. 


Write us full requirements and we will send 
details of cost of building completely erected. 


LOUIS BOSSERT & SONS, Inc. 


Builders of School Houses for over 25 years. 


1323 Grand Street Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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’ Protect the Health of the Children 


If the children in the classroom should be bright and 
cheery the heat must be uniform and the ventilation 
just right. 

Heating and Ventilation are two important factors in 
the school room. If the air in the schoolroom is foul 
and ventilation poor, disease is almost inevitable. 


OLD DOMINION PATENT HEAT- 
ING AND VENTILATING SYSTEM 


will keep the room fresh with pure air yet warm and 
comfortable. 

No separate independent foul air ducts or flues made 
of brick or metal are required. It is easy to set up 
and regulate and will not clog with soot or rot out. 
Every part is combined and all stove and ventilating 
pipes up to five feet are furnished. 

Our descriptive catalog gives full information and will 
be sent upon request. 


Virginia School Supply Company 


2000-2012 W. Marshall St. Richmond, Va. 








The Smith System of Heating and Ventilation 


Especially Adapted to Portable 
Schools. 





Gives the most perfect heat dis- 
tribution and greatest amount of 
ventilation with the least amount 
of Fuel. 


More than 30,000 Schoolrooms 
are equipped with it. 


In use in most of the Leading 
Cities. 











Write for Catalog. 


Smith System Heating Company 


Minneapolis, Minn. 
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It Took Him a Half Day FE L A G << 


To Find It National and Foreign of every description 


Our “‘Paramount”’ quality IS Paramount 
| YOU CAN FIND IT STEEL FLAG POLES 
IN HALF A MINUTE 


Unquestionably the Best Value on the Market 
If you use Roberts & Meck’s 


Playground Apparatus 
RECORD FORMS, SCHOOL RECORDS 


PRICE ![LISTS MAILED ON REQUEST 
of all kinds. 


The Chicago Canvas Goods & Flag Co. 


127 North Dearborn Street Chicago, III. 



































Samples and prices on application. 


ROBERTS & MECK 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
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Dann’s All-Steel 
Dictionary Holder 


(Made entirely of steel) 


SCHOOLSUPPLIES ANDBOOKS 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
Springfield, Mass. 


(The Good Old Bradley Line) 


We are EXCLUSIVE agents for the 





No woods to gather germs and to warp. 


; : b firm in the followi g 
No iron to corrode; no springs to break. a ee ee 
Can be adjusted to hold any size book. : Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Ken- 
' Can be raised and lowered at will. tucky, Wisconsin, Iowa, Nebraska, 
' 


Can be tilted to any angle and pivoted to Minnesota, North Dakota, South Da- 
any position. kota. 

Circular and prices of our 
Stand and Wall- Bracket 


Holders mailed on request 








All orders for BRADLEY Materials and 
books should be sent DIRECT to us. 


THOMAS CHARLES COMPANY 


YP Tititittt iis 





Union School Furnishing Co. 


Manufacturers, Publishers and Dealers 
in School Furniture and School Supplies 
































2249-53 Calumet Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Chicago, Ill. Houston, Tex. Telephone: Calumet 6127 
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TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS! 
COME TO HEADQUARTERS 


Write Today for “The Road to Good Positions” and Enrollment Card 


UNEXCELLED SERVICE, FREE 
en ee SS ENROLLMENT In All Offices 
ROCKY TT 7 TEACHERS WM. RUFFER, A.M. - - - Manager 


W. S. FREY, B.S. - - Assistant Manager 
W. B. MOONEY, A.M. Assistant Manager 
and FIELD REPRESENTATIVE 


AGENCY 


S.NaT. Bann BLOG DENVER. COLO 








The 


ALLIED TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


H. R. SOPER, Proprietor 505 Fifth Avenue (42nd St.), New York. 
“QUALITY and SERVICE.” A Comprehensive Organization. = 
Personal attention given to all vacancies by practical school men. No charge to = 
school officials. 


BRANCH OFFICES: Manager. 


Manager. 


C. Reeves, 
0. Jones, 


N. Y., 643 Park Ave., H. 
122 South Michigan Ave., E. 


Rochester, 
Chicago, Ll., 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 
No. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


RECEIVES calls at all seasons for college and normal graduates, specialists, and 
other teachers in colleges, public and private schools, in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


NORTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY °° “°rkGo. “NS DS 


Very good wages are being offered. 











A demand for teachers in this northwest is constant. 
You should investigate Write today for further information. 


MRS. MATTIE M. DAVIS, Manager 
14 years County Supt. 


W. L. STOCKWELL, President 
8 years State Supt. 


INTERSTATE TEACHERS’ BUREAU, 
RHODES BUILDING ATLANTA, GA. 


Organized 1901. Prompt and effective service. 
Member, National Association of Tenchers’ Agencies 





BIRMINGHAM, 


5 E . eo ‘H E R S R. A. CLAYTON 
AGENCY 


Service to 
Teachers and School Boards 


Steel Lockers 


for Schools 
and Clubs 











Write for Full Catalog 


THE ARMOR CLAD MFG. CO. 


CANTON, OHIO 





ALABAMA 


Manager 








BULANCESIN FRANCE 


Che 4 a 


PeERV 





Bronze Tablets 
in Honor of the Men Who Fought in the World War 


Bronze Memorial Tablets, etc. 


All to Special Design. Designs and Estimates Free 
nd for Free Ililustrated Booklet. 


Jno. Williams, Inc., Bronze Foundry 


OFFICE: 559 WEST 27th ST., NEW YORK 
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Le 


OLLEGE GRADUATES Recommended Exclusively 


Any subject 
Industrial, 


—except in vocational fields. No elementary school positions. 
Leading bureau for teachers of Commercial, 
and Physical Education. 19th 


from high school up. 
bm year. Covers all states. Tell 
us your needs. 


PECIALISTS ’ irate 


ADU ONAL ALIA Odeon Bidg., St. Louis, Mo. 

















Three Classes of Teachers Who Should 

Enroll in Our Agency 

1—Those who desire a better locality 

2—Those who want a better salary 

3—Those who possess average or more than average 

ability. Write Manager E. A. Freeman for booklet: 

EDUCATIONAL SERVICE BUREAU 
Handicraft Bldg., 89 So. Tenth St. 

Minneapolis, Minnesota 














Twenty-five Years of Efficient Service 


THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Railway Exchange Building, 224 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Il. 
C. M. MecDANIEL, Manager 
NO REGISTRATION FEES NO ANNUAL DUES 
filled Blank NOW 


Choice Send for Registration 


“How to Apply” 


throughout the year. 
also for free booklet: 


positions 
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Eighteen Years of Real Service 
to School Boards 


12 South Carroll Street . 


PARKER 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY MADISON, WISCONSIN 

* In nearly every State salaries have advanced in the most 
Salaries Greatly Advanced progressive communities from 40% to 100% It is our 
business to know the places paying the best salaries. The Ohlo Teacher’s Bureau is a clearing House 
for teachers and scheol officials We received over 10,000 direct calls the past season WRITE FoR 
B OKLET AND FULL PARTICULARS 


The Ohio Teacher’s Bureau, 71 East State Street, Columbus, Ohio 








The COLORADO sch | THEBESTin THE WEST 


_ 303 Kittredge Bldg., Denver. Colorado | 








The Norton Liquid Door Closer with Hold- Open Arms 


WHY IS THE NORTON 
CLOSER WITH HOLD-OPEN 
ARMS THE BEST SUITED 
FOR SCHOOLHOUSE WORK? 

Ist. The doors are closed 
with a uniform speed which 
gives the pupils a chance to 
go through a door without 
getting caught or injured, 

2nd. Having two speeds 
—the speed at the latch can 
be set for absolute quiet— 
no latch necessary. 


3rd. The Hold-Open De- 
vice connected with the arm 
of the Door Closer is auto- 
matic, a child can operate it 
—just a push or pull on the 
door is all there is to do to 
it. Does away with door 
stop, hook or strap to hold 
door open. Lvery school- 
room should have one. 


CHICAGO, ILI, 





Use The Norton 
Liquid Door Clo- 
ser with Hold- 
Open Arms and 
do away with 
door stop on bot- 
tom of door 









Approved by the National Board of Fire Underwriters Laborateries 
THE NORTON DOOR CLOSER CO., 2900-2918 North Western Ave., 


Memorial 


Tablets 
+ 
In Bronze 


+ 





Modeled, Cast and Finished by 


Albert Russell and Sons Co. 125 Merrimack St. Newburyport, Mass 
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Be One of Us 


said Sir Thomas Lipton, 
the famous yachtsman, to 
our Dr. Mackenzie, and so say 
we to you. 







Try the premier educational 
agents of America for good 
teachers and school execu- 
tives. 

Albert Teachers’ Agency 
Dept. E. 437 Fifth Ave. 
NEW YORK 
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TEACHERS 


who are looking for opportunities in the teaching field, 
should not fail to avail themselves of our highly spe- 
cialized Placement Service. We are looking for men and 
women with a vision for future advancement in their line. 
Our company offers Service which is unique. Write for 
our application blank and booklet for full information. 


QOUUADSANAIOONNAANUT NOAA 


The Cleveland Vocational Bureau Company 
214 COWELL & HUBBARD BUILDING, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 
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We Specialize in Brains 


Character, Personality, Teaching Power and Service. The past year 
we advertised in ONE HUNDRED SEVENTY-FIVE Educational 
papers—more than all other Agencies combined. Result is the 
largest SELECT list of LIVE teachers ever assembled. Our ninth 
year of recommending only when asked to do so by employers 
direct. Owing to our Professional standards, more than two-thirds 
of all the higher institutions, as well as the best Secondary schools 
in Forty-three states and four foreign countries, used our service 
the past season. Two thousand square feet of first floor office 
room, with every known equipment for doing efficient work, IN- 
CLUDING A FINDEX BUILT TO ORDER, enables us to fill 
vacancies from Kindergarten to University with the BEST TEACH- 
ERS, many of whom have been visited and interviewed by our repre- 
sentatives direct. 

A Distinct 


THE 


Service for Educators Who Appreciate Ethical Standards. 


WESTERN REFERENCE & BOND ASSOCIATION 


Department of Education, 699 Journal Building 
KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 





CENTRAL EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
+ RAPT OER BBuekTONaL Figeo, ENTE 


RECOMMENDS capable teachers for schovl and college positions. 
siders official vacancies only. 
positions should write to us. 


w. J. 


Con- 
Schools wanting teachers and teachers wanting 
WKH CAN BRING YOU TOGETHER, 


HAWKINS, Manager. Metropolitan Bidg., St. Leuls, Mo. 











MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Free membership to teachers. 
when asked by school officials. 
one candidate for a vacancy. 


Free services to school officials. We recommend only 
lor the protection of our members we nominate only 
Write or wire for a membership blank. Address 


MISSOURI VALLEY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI, and DENVER, COLORADO. 





NATION-WIDE SEARCH FOR TEACHERS! 


In order to meet the present emergency, we have again enlarged our facilities, and 
we are better prepared than ever before to render professional service to school 
boards seeking superintendents and to superintendents seeking teachers With our 
affiliated Agencies we cover the entire country. 


FISK TEACHERS AGENCY 


Manager 28 E. Jackson Bivd., 


ceceeneeecenenseeeegy 


E. E. OLP, CHICAGO 











Teachers The Phoenix Teachers’ Agency 
Needed in the TORRANCE McRUER, Mer. 
Southwest GLENDALE, ARIZONA, BOX 117 


The agency of the Southwest for progressive 
teachers. Courteous attention given to all. Your 
own ability, plus the efficient service of this 
agency, will put you ahead. Enroll now. 


High School Salaries, 
$1500 to $3000; 
Grade Salaries, 
$1200 to $2000 




















Albany Teachers’ Agency, Inc. 


@ CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 
Provides Schools and Colleges with Competent ‘Teachers. 
Positions. 
W. W. ANDREWS, Secretary 


\ssists 
FRENCH, 


‘Teachers in Securing 


HARLAN P. President 











“THE AGENCY OF QUICK SERVICE AND EFFICIENCY” 


WESTERN TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 


DENVER, COLORADO CHICAGO, ILLINOIS MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
Gas & Electric Building Peeples Gas Building The Plymouth Building Berkeley Bank Building 
Free Enrollment—All Offices 
We Render Efficient Service To School Boards and Teachers 
The Only Agency That Maintains Educational Men Constantly in the Field 








Schermerhorn ‘Teachers’ 


Established 1855 
CHARLES W. MULFORD, Prop. 
366 Fifth Ave., between 34th and 35th Streets, NEW YORK 


A SUPERIOR AGENCY FOR SUPERIOR PEOPLE. WE REGISTER ONLY 
RELIABLE CANDIDATES. SERVICES FREE TO SCHOOL OFFICIALS, 


Agency 











The day of the teacher is coming! Our purpose is to hasten its arrival. 
TEACHERS—SU PERINTEN DENTS—PROFESSORS 
Have you registered with us? Have you listed your vacancies? 
Our Registration Bureau is ABSOLUTELY FREE. 
Let us help you:—Write us Wire us. Phone us. Come to see us. 
“Service First." Our address: 
SOUTHERN SCHOOL-BOOK DEPOSITORY, INC, 
Distributors of School and College text buoks. 


Our Motto: 


Atlanta, Georgia. 











THE first thing to do when you are going anywhere is to get a time-table. 
: to know what train will take you there and when it starts. 
in Hope, N. Dak., at $2400 a year, wrote us Dec. 9, 1920, 


You want 
The superintendent 
“I desire to locate near 


enough to New York so that graduate study at Columbia will become a_ possi- 
bility.” On January 27 Bronxville, 14 miles from New York, wrote us, “We especially 
“eed a man lend some aid in 
direct the 


who can a ’ the school and 
physical activities TEACHERS modern languages. For the right 
sort of a man a rather lB salary would be offered.” Our North Dakota mah 
fitted well, telegraphed he wanted it, and was elected. It was a good ways off, 


but by registering with us he prepared himself to find out where the place he wanted 


Was and when to get it. An experience of 35 years bring ~ ge 
cations from so many teachers and schools that we can ee = TIME- TABLE 
CC. We BARDEEN , SYRACUSE, N. 


For High Scheolse—Salaries for men from $1600 to $2800 ; 
eachers Wanted: for women $1000 to $2200; Grade Teachers—Either Normal 
* School or College Graduates $100 to $220 per month. We 
represent the hest paying schools in the country who have long been our clients. Send 
for free booklet. THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. Other Offices—New York, Denver, Spokane. 











THE TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


OPPORTUNITY HAS NO HAMMER BUT NEVER-THE-LESS = KNOCKING. 
YOUR OPPORTUNITY IS AT HAND. GRASP I 


TEACHER, SUPERINTENDENT, SCHOOL BOARD 
CALL OR WRITE 


TEACHERS’ SERVICE BUREAU 


2142 MARSHALL BOULEVARD, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, 














Cieaeenanenegssanons 


Sheridan Teachers’ Agencies 


ATLANTA, GA, GRFENWOOD, 8. C. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
The oldest and best agency service in the South. Established 1892. 
Specializes with High Schools, Boarding Schools, and Colleges. 
F. M, SHERIDAN, Gen. Mer., Greenwood, 8. C. 
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SCHOOL BOARDS seeking EXPERIENCED SUPERINTENDENTS or 


SCHOOL OFFICIALS seeking SPECIALISTS will profit by writing to us. 


Boyers TEACHERS’ Agency 


P. O. BOX 25, Station E 10600 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohiec 


SPECIALISTS listed from every state. Every qualified teacher has the privilege of filing a recerd 
of experience, ete., at our office, free of charge 
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SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


W. H. JONES, Manager 


COVERS THE SOUTH 


CHATTANOOGA, TENN, RICHMOND, VA. 
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Not Meant That Way. 
Mr. Self Pusher, the new member of the school 
board, visited the social center and insisted on 
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making a long address. The young folks listened 
respectfully for a while, but when the address 
stretched out beyond thirty minutes, they be- 
came restless and noisy and cut up. Mr. Pusher 
found it hard to go on and when he stopped to 
take a drink and to wipe the perspiration from 
his ample bald spot, the confusion was so pro 
nounced that he could not resume. He tried 
several times, and tinally in great anger he bel 
lowed: 

“Every time I open my mouth some silly fool 
speaks.” 

And Mr. Pusher wonders why they roared so 
that he was obliged to give up. 


The Buyers’ Strike. 
Teacher (in poor section of the city): 
why were you late this mornir™? 
Mike: I couldn’t get dressed in time. Me 
undershirt’s so full uv holes, it took me fifteen 
minutes to find the one me head orter go thru. 
Death in Life. 
Preacher: What is enternity? 
Recent Normal School Graduate: The time 
that elapses between filing an application for a 
position and receiving the school board’s reply. 


Michael, 


“One of my pupils,” says a Buffalo teacher, 
“could not understand why I thought that the 
following paragraph from the composition of ‘A 
Hunting Adventure,’ lacked animation and effec 
tiveness: 

“*Pursued by the relentless hunter, the panting 
gazelle sprang from cliff to cliff. At last she could 
go no further. Before her yawned the chasm, and 
behind her the hunter.”—Argonaut. 


So To Speak. 
“Sedentary work,” said the 
“tends to lessen the endurance.” 
“In other words,” butted in the smart student, 
“the more one sits, the less one can stand.” 
“Exactly,” retorted the lecturer, “and if one 
lies a great deal, one’s standing is lost com 
pletely.””—Pickup. 


As the Teacher Saw It. 

“I’m very much af-aid that Jimmie isn’t try 
ing enough,” wrote an anxious mother to the 
teacher of her young hopeful. 

“You are quite wrong,” wrote back the tired 
teacher, “for I assure you that Jimmie is the 
most trying boy in the class.” 


college lecturer, 


Physiology Class, Attention! 


“I want that teacher fired,” cried the irate 
parent of the notorious school dummy. “She 
changed my boy’s seat.” 

“Let’s hope she'll change his brain, too,” re- 
torted the board member. . 
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Startling, to Say the Least. 

A teacher in a North Side school declares that 
she received the surprise of her life the other 
day when she kept a little eight-year-old young- 
ster after school. 

When all the other pupils had gone she felt 
disposed to lecture her little charge. “Now, 
Sddie, you know that it hurts me more than it 
does you to keep you after school,” she said, in 
a kindly tone. 

And before she could go on the Hxtle boy, 
who was doing his best to be agreeable, said, 
know it, teacher; father always says that he 
hates like the devil to have to stay in the office 
after all the other men have gone 
Columbus Dispatch. 


home.” 


The Family Skeleton. 

Teacher was trying to elucidate the meaning 
of the word “recuperate” to one of the pupils. 

“Now, Tommy,” said she, “if your father 
worked hard all day he would be tired and worn 
out, wouldn’t he?’ 

Terme. 

“Then when night comes and his work is over 
for the day, what does he do?” 

“That’s what mother wants to know.” 
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ISSUE NEW CATALOG. 


Leonard Peterson & Company of Chicago, IIL, 
have just issued a new catalog, No. 11, on 
laboratory furniture for chemistry, physics, biol 
ogy, physiography, domestic science, domestic 
art, pathology, hospitals, filtration, city testing 
and industrial plants. They announce the open 
ing of new show-rooms in which permanent ex 
hibits of model laboratories are placed. 
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Laboratory furniture is furnished not only 
for educational institutions but for private ex 
perimental and clinical laboratories such as meet 
the needs of physicians, commercial chemists 
and pathologists. They also furnish equipment 
for hospitals, for city, state and federal inspec 
tion laboratories, filtration plants, laboratories 
used in connection with the control and manu 
facturing processes such as steel and metal, bak 
ing powder, dyes and dyestuffs, cement and the 
coal tar industries. 

Anyone who wishes to furnish a laboratory or 
who is in the market for additional equipment, 
upon mailing a floor plan of the rooms to be 
furnished, together with suggestions, will re- 
ceive blue prints, specifications and an estimate, 
without cost or obligation. 
by experienced mechanics. 

Death of Mr. French. 

Mr. Harlan P. French who conducted a teach 
ers’ agency and published an educattonal maga 
zine for many years, died at Albany, N. Y., June 
4th, at the age of 78 years. Mr. French was a 
native of Vermont, began life as a teacher in 
Illinois, drifted into the school supply business, 
and eventually into the work which engaged nis 
attention when he died. He was a modest ana 
conscientious man whose dealings were highly 
honorable and who commanded the esteem of 
those he came in contact with. 


Installation is made 


Mr. Gregg to Europe. 

Mr. John Robert Gregg, President of The 
Gregg Publishing Company and author of Gregg 
Shorthand, accompanied by Mrs. Gregg, sailed 
on the lith of June for a three months’ trip to 
Europe. 

Mr. Gregg will be engaged in organizing com 
mercial courses and commercial schools in con 
nection with the spread of Gregg Shorthand in 
England. The English people are displaying a 
wonderful interest not only in Gregg Shortnana, 
but in American business methods. The Gregg 
system has already been introduced into hun 
dreds of classes and about 1,500 teachers are 
now studying the system with the view to teach 
ing it. 

DEATH OF MR. HARBUTT. 

Mr. William Harbutt, the originator of Har- 
butt’s “plasticine’”’ died in a New York hospital, 
on June list, of pneumonia, which he contracted 
shortly after his arrival from England. He was 
77 years of age. 

Mr. Harbutt who was born in England, had 





been engaged all his life in teaching art until g 
few years ago, when he retired from the work to 
devote his entire time to the manufacture and 
sale of plasticine which he has introduced jp 
England, India, Canada, Egypt, Australia, South 
Africa and the United States, and which is now 
used in nearly every school where manual arts 
is taught. 

Mr. Harbutt was for a number of years head- 
master in the Bath School of Art, and had taught 
in the Bath public schools. He was a member of 
the Royal College of Art. A few yeers ago he 
completed a trip around the world lecturing on 
plasticine. At the time of his death he was on a 
visit to some of his customers in the United 
States 

The remains were shipped to England where 
the funeral services took place. 

NEW VICTOR RECORDS. 

The Victor Talking Machine Company has an- 
nounced the following new educational records: 
The Last Rose of Summer, played by Mischa 
Elman; On the Campus and Bullets and Bay- 
onets, Marches, by John Phillip Sousa, rendered 
by Sousa’s band. Any dealer will play the 
records for interested school authorities 

REMOVED FACTORY. 

The Norton Door Closer Company has recently 
removed its entire plant into a new one-story 
factory building especially designed and erected 
for it. The new plant is located at 2900-2918 N. 
Western Avenue, Chicago, and gives the firm 
almost ideal manufacturing conditions. The 
plant is of the daylight type with especial facil. 
ities for ventilation. 


NEAR-ACCIDENT IN SCHOOL RESULTS 
IN DEVELOPMENT OF SAFETY- 
BOARD HOLDER. 

Some school directors were making a tour of 
inspection, and while assembled in one of the 
classrooms a large glass globe on one of the 
lighting units dropped without the slightest 
warning and came so near hitting one of the 
party that they, fearful of a like occurrence 
while children were in class, decided that some 
method must be provided to prevent similar 
accidents in the future. The result was the de- 
velopment of the Safety-Board Holder, which is 
illustrated in the accompanying view. Figure 1 
is a vertical section through this patented holder, 
and clearly illustrates how the mechanism works. 
Turning the knurled screw spreads the arms 
and clamps the globe between the curved shoes, 
attached .to the arms, and the inside of the 

holder. 

The ordinary three or four screw holder pro- 
vides only a few points of contact, and unless all 
screws are adjusted under the lip of the globe, 





Safety Holder for School Lights. 


the glass will not hang. straight. Unequal 
stresses are produced by “setting-up” one screw 
tighter than the others, and when the _ bowl 
expands, due to the heat from the lamp, break- 
age results. The two curved shoes of the Safety- 
Board Holder extend nearly around the inner 
surface of the neck and provide a surface con- 
tact instead of a point contact as in the case of 
the ordinary screw holder Being similar in 
form and of the same material as the holder, the 
expansion due to heating is practically the same 
and unequal stresses «re avoided. 

But there are other advantages of the Safety- 
Board Holder. Vibration cannot loosen the glass. 
When it is desired to remove the glass it is neces- 
sary to turn only one screw, and the two arms 
then fall by gravity—hence, taking down and 
replacing glassware when cleaning is very sim- 
ple. Even contact and perpendicular suspen- 
sion are assured, without reaching around 
the holder or placing one’s self in a precarious 
position on the ladder. 

School authorities desiring detailed informa- 
tion may make inquiries through the Beardslee 
Chandelier Mfg. Co., 216 S. Jefferson St. Chicago. 
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Fire proof 
No paint 
No repairs 
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THE SINGLE ROOM 
ASBESTOS 


SCHOOL HOUSE 





When you decide on an Asbestos school house 
you know exactly what the cost will be. There 
are no additional expenses popping up later on 
because you buy the house complete. 


ASBESTOS 
SCHOOL HOUSES 


These buildings are made with one or two 
rooms. 


Ambler Asbestos Building Lumber and Ambler Asbes- 
tos Shingles used in their construction are composed of 
selected Asbestos fibre and Portland Cement and are there- 
fore absolutely fireproof. 


Write for descriptive booklet today! 


Department S 


Asbestos Buildings Company 


1927 Market Street, Philadelphia. 


THE SINGLE ROOM ASBESTOS SCHOOL HOUSE. TWO ROOM ASBESTOS SCHOOL HOUSE 
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| To Insure Early Fall Delivery 
a of Your Miessner—Order Now! 
= 


Two short months 








and then September, the beginning of another school year! 


| Have you ordered all] the equipment necessary to start the new year’s activities 
promptly? Will the opening day find you fully prepared to start your musical in- 
! struction without delay? Have you neglected to order the greatest aid to efficient 
| musical instruction yet devised—the original Miessner piano? 


| If you would avoid a waste of valuable time at a period when the right start means everything to 
| the success of your musical instruction—order your Miessner now. Orders from school boards, 
colleges and conservatories in all parts of the country are arriving in every mail. Our production 
| will soon be at capacity limit. Orders received after the limit has been reached must necessarily 
| receive more extended deliveries. Why retard the progress of your pupils by a three or four week 
| delay? Order today and insure early delivery of your Miessner next September when you want it. 
| 


‘The MIESSNER 


‘“‘The Little Piano with the Big Tone’’ 


MIANUFA 








URED Y THE JACKSON PIANO CQ.) 


in wealth of tonal power—rivals that of a large upright or 
idapted to classroom wort small grand piano. Each note is produced rich, full and 
| 

. 
| nough to permit the teacher to face every pupil in t musical. Keyboard is full seven 
i} 


octaves—keys standard 
Piano accompaniment for every room is possible 
when a Miessner is used 


Irom room 


iZe 


Two bovs can easily move it 
to room; two men can carry it from floor to 


llegar _ ’ } 
lla ( | il { moor 
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| ain iraks ater son een CLIP THIS COUPON AND MAIL TODAY 


‘ i » Will i ) 
1 ‘ ! +] ' 
has d rr others—matl the coupon today v ) 











’ ida W ll permit you to test tl The Jackson Piano Co., 122 Reed St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
becsmnent' far tac +f wr oricl on ime vou : t the end of tet 1 Seen 
uN , aed en days a es : any tin ‘ . ay \ eS F Send me the illustrated MLESSNER catalog, complete details of your 
! da tT instrument may be returned it you are not entirely satish d You 10-Day Trial Offer and Special Price to Schools (SBJ-7) 
| are not obligated in at Ly the freight both ways in case;the piano 
1 Fill out the upon now—get the complete details 
' } ] tao vill \ 
anKts ‘ it \ 
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| THE JACKSON PIANO CO. *™ 


122 REED ST., MILWAUKEE, WIS. Position 


State 
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Clinton Ave. X hool 
New Haven, Conn 
Brown & Van Buren Archts- 





SESE SEES Se eeen genes Senene eee en eens nees eeenEEs 




















High School, 
Wilmington, N. C i = ly } 
W. J. Wilkins ® Co » Archts t——F f Bi + ? ‘ag 














Park View School, 
Washington, D. C 
Snowden Ashford, Archt 





The “AUSTRALIZING” of your new school means not only a saving on 
the initial installation, but it represents a permanent investment in LIGHT 
and AIR with HEALTH and EFFICIENCY reflected in the Class Room. 


Before deciding on the window question write us 
for full particulars regarding Austral Windows. 


AUSTRALWINDOW 


101 Park Ave., New York City 
SRSRSUSRSESONENE SRE NEMe weMt WE MCMEMS Semaue wa wOWGSENS WENEeOSON SESS ee ee eae SERESE RNR Su mena nsEs 
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